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JONATHAN STEELE 
is the first journalist 
in western Kosovo, 
where a merciless 
Serb offensive is 
underway 
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Beyond 
the view 
of TV 
cameras, 
a killer 
stalks 
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A SERIAL killer is on 
the loose in the 
western Kosovo 
region of Yugosla- 
via. He strikes daily 
in village after village, taking 
a handful of victims at ran- 
dom. spreading panic among , 
ordinary farming families 
and turning thousands of eth- 
nic Albanians into refugees. 

Those who live nearest the 
border with Albania have 
struggled up mountain paths 
to escape to safety. But many 
more are moving desperately 
within the killing zone, sway- 
ing on horse-drawn carts, 
crammed into tractor trailers, 
or walking in sweltering heat. 
They pass with vacant, wide- 
eyed stares. 

For every one who gets to 
Albania, another three or 
four re main homeless in Ko- 
sovo, unseen by the foreign 
medi a because of a deliberate 
information blockade by the 
Serb authorities. In the vil- 


Kmotions run high as a family is reunited in Albania after a four-day journey on foot across the mountains from Kosovo photograph: hector pustina 
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lage of Propaqan I found 300 
people huddled in a barn and 
overflowing house. 

The hamlet of Krusbevc, 
normally home to 900 people, 
now has a population of 7,000. 
Dubovik. a village of 1,200, 
finds itself feeding an extra 
2,000. Kosovo's second city. 
Peje (Pec in Serbian), has 
received at least 20.000 new 
people in two weeks. 

The killer's methods fit a 
pattern. 

“It started at about 9am. 
We suddenly heard shooting 
from a small hill nearby, not 
just bullets but terrible big 
guns,” said Have Kasumal. a 
woman in her 4)s from the 
village of Lloqan. 

“I beard the cows trying to 
get hack to the compound and 
I ran out to open the doors to 
let them in. Then I felt some- 
thing hit my shoulder and 
when 1 turned round another 
bullet grazed my back. My 
husband went into the woods 
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with another man They were 
both shot" 

She stumbled back to the 
house and slept for the next 
three nights under the stairs. 
*T kept hoping my husband 
was only wounded and would 
come home, but he didn’t," 


she said. On the fourth night 
her brother-in-law arrived 
and took her to a safer village. 

As we talked on Saturday 
morning, two pillars of smoke 
rose into the sky about two 
miles away. "Prilep is burn- 
ing," said Haxhi, a primary 
school teacher, with the flat 
voice of a man who could not 
quite believe the reality of 
what we could all see. He had 
left Prilep the previous night. 

The village had been bom- 
barded with mortars and 
ground-to-ground Katyusha 
rockets for four days, he said. 
His wife and children hid in 
the cellar. He, his brother and 
their male neighbours were 
fighters in Prilep’s defence 
team. They tried to guard the 
village, going home to check 
on their families when they 
could. 

On Friday the shelling be- 
came more intense, accompa- 
nied by fire from aircraft “I 
went back to the house- My 


family had gone. I have to as- 
sume they are refugees some- 
where. We also ran. I saw 
people falling. Some must be 
dead. I have no idea how 
many." 

The epicentre of the two- , 
week killing spree is Decan, a i 
town which with its neigh- 
bouring villages used to be 
home to 60,000 people, includ- 
ing some 570 Serbs. It sits 
along the main north-south 
road from Peje to Djakova, 
which runs parallel to the 
Albanian and Montenegrin 
borders. 

Four weeks ago, when the 
Serb police still allowed for- 
eign journalists through their 
checkpoints. Decan was al- 
ready a hive of military activ- 
ity. I saw convpys of lorries 
carrying special forces In 
black masks or with black- 
ened faces travelling up and 
down the road from a base 
outside Peje. New sandbags 
were being installed at the 


checkpoints. Armoured per- 
sonnel carriers mounted with 
anti-aircraft guns were stand 
ing at the ready. 

On the west side of Decan, 
in the foothills of the moun 
tain range over which a mi 
norily oT refugees have fled to 
Albania, a new camp was 
under construction. Now it is 
in unremitting action. From a 
distance of two miles, Alba- 
nian fighters in the village of 
Upper Strellc offered their 
binoculars so I could watch 
the new Serb gun positions 
commanding the plain below. 
They enjoy a perfect tailing 
ground. 

While the Serbian aim is 
ethnic cleansing provoked by 
wanton m order, u is not suc- 
ceeding fully, at least not yet 

"People here are unique in 
one thing. They won’t leave,” 
said a local Albanian com- 
mander who served with the 
Bosnian VI Corps in the de- 
fence Of Sarajevo. “There is 


| big solidarity here. People go 
to another village, and then 
come back. Most of those who 
have gone to Albania are 
women and children.” 

Signs of -developing resis- 
tance can be seen every- 
where. Groups of formers are 
digging trenches and primi- 
tive underground bunkers at , 
crossroads. Machine-guns are 
being erected behind piles of 
stones. Openings for marks- 
men are being made in con- 
crete walls. 

They know the Serbs want 
to come Into the villages after 
they have been "softened up" 
by artillery fire and the 
people have fled. They know 
the Serbs want to loot the 
houses and set the buildings 
on fire. Then it will be hard 
for people ever to return. Eye- 
turn to page 2, column l 


Blair: 
We’re 
ready 
to use 
force 


Lucy Ward 

PoBtleai Correspondent 

T ONY Blair yesterday 
sought support from Bo- 
ris Yeltsin and Bill Clin- 
ton for an international effort 
to calm escalating violence in 
Kosovo, after confirming Brit- 
ish troops are on standby. 

The Prime Minister, who 
has warned the Cabinet that 
Britain is prepared to use 
force to stem "butchery” 
against ethnic Albanian civil- 
ians. secured agreement from 
Mr Yeltsin to use his influ- 
ence with the Yugoslav Presi- 
dent. Slobodan Milosevic, to 
try to halt the violence. 

In a second half-hour tele- 
phone conversation, Mr Blair 
and Mr Clinton agreed on the 
need to work together, 
through the United Nations 
and other forums, to send a 
clear message to Mr Milose- 
vic that the Yugoslav forces' 
actions were unacceptable. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, yesterday made 
clear the European Union is 
ready to intervene to prevent 
ethic cleansing in Kosovo 
with a warning that the Yugo- 
slav president bad ‘crossed 
the threshold" by using mili- 
tary force against civilians. 

The toughest statement on 
the conflict yet from Mr Cook 
— who will today chair a 
meeting of the Ell s general 
affairs council in Luxem- 
bourg at which the crisis will 
top the agenda — follows Mr 
Blair's warning at Thursday's 
cabinet meeting that intelli- 
gence reports indicated "a 
level of butchery that risks es- 
calating to another Bosnia. 
The only question that mat- 
ters is whether you are pre- 
pared to use force, and we 
have to be. It’s better to de- 
cide when and bow to inter- 
vene than be dragged in". 

Mr Cook told a conference 
at the London School of Eco- 
nomics: “The use of . . . the 
army against civilian centres 
of population Is unacceptable 
within the modem Europe.” 
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Police join French strikers as Britain refuels 
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A PROTEST by French 
police is set to weaken 
security at the football 
World Cup. which be- 
gins this week against a back- 
ground of air and rail chaos. 

A work-to-rule by Paris de- 
tectives rnpans that visiting 
Cans will be at risk from crim- 
inals when an expected 1 mil- 
lion people gather in the capi- 
tal for a giant parade on the 
eve of the opening Brazil v 
Scotland match. 

Appeals by the prime min- 
ister. Lionel Jospin, to Air 
Fran ce pilots to give up their 
industrial action failed at the 
weekend, making it certain 
that disruption to flights will 
coincide with a rail strike on 
Wednesday. But the pilots 
told management yesterday 
that they would be prepared 
to fly aircraft to pick up soc- 
cer fans who have been 
stranded abroad. 

However, • transport prob- 
lems could be for less serious 
for foreign fons than the ab- 
sence of plain-clothes officers, 
Paris police officials con- , 
firmed yest e rday that a three- 
• month protest by the Police ; 
Judiciare, the equivalent of j 
the em, had already under- 1 
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mined security in the capital 
in the run-up to the World 
Cup and had caused the scal- 
ing down of an operation to 
arrest suspected Algerian 
terrorists to prevent bomb 
attacks during the 
competition. 

Because detectives at the 
Qua! des Orfevres, France's 
Scotland Yard, are refusing to 
work overtime In a dispute 
over bonuses, the Dying 
squad and the drugs and pros- 
titution units have not made 
a significant arrest for sev- 
eral weeks. The number of 
suspects taken into custody 
has dropped by about two- 
thirds. 

Detectives confirmed that 
criminals, including violent 
gangs, Celt safe to operate 

openly at certain times of the 
day because the crime squad 
could not keep than under 
surveillance. This was partic- 
ularly noticeable for drug j 
deal ers whose presence has 
become increasingly visible 
in the city centre. 

But one of the most immedi- 
ate dangers for hundreds of 
thousands of foreigners -is the 
temporary dissolution of a 
specialist anti-pickpocket 
squad and the abandoning of 
plans for a dose watch on 
gBTifpa of petty thieves ex- 


pected to mingle with the 
crowd during tomorrow’s pa- 
rade on the Champs Elysees 
and the opening match at the 
Stade de France on 
Wednesday. 

The mutest IS also making 
it difficult to deploy the elite 
Raid group of police sharp- 
shooters who take a leading 
role in anti-terrorist work. 

“Choices wifi have to be 
matte between protecting visi- 
tors and high-level surveil- 
lance of criminal activity," 
said one senior policeman. 

"The overtime ban means 
that there are just not enough 
men to go round and there 
has been a drop in 
efficiency.” 

Detectives earn up to £1,500 
a month but are often ex- 
pected to work round the 
clock and are forbidden to 
take time off in 
compensation. 

“Police Judiciare officials 
have to work in a sort of feu- 
dal system,” said Olivier Poll, 
secretary-general of the detec- 
tives* union, after scores of 
plain-clothes detectives on bi- 
cycles blocked rush-hour traf- 
fic as part of their protest “If 
we’re paid like junior civs 
servants then well work like 
them — eight hours maxi- 
mum on duty.” 


Bootleg beer 
will slake thirst 
of millions 
watching TV 


Stuart MOfar 
and Janda Wilson 

T HEY will come from as 
far afield as Manchester, 
Dundee and Truro, cross- 
ing the C hann el in prepara- 
tion for the four weeks over 
which football fens have 
been drooling for months. 

Thousands of their fellow 
travellers continue on 
through France *hi« week 
to follow England and Scot- 
land, bnt this group will 
turn their laden vans ; 
around and head home to 
collect a tidy profit. 

Bootleggers have become 
the most enterprising sym- 
bol of the alcohol boom 
which la set to fuel British 
appreciation of the most 
hyped World Cup to date. 
Figures published today by 
the Brewers and Licensed 
Retailers Association 
reveal a 32 per cent in- 
crease in the cross-Channel 
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traffic in cheap beer as fens 
stock up for France 98. 
More than 10,000 vans 
made the crossing last 
month — the highest May 
figure since the introduc- 
tion of the single market in 
1993. 

The Brewers and Li- 
censed Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, which compiled the 
data using undercover sur- 
veillance, does not nor- 
mally release monthly fig- 
ures on bootlegging, but 
decided to make an excep- 


tion because of the scale of 
the trade in May. 

“This is a staggering In- 
crease, with over 350 a day 
making the Journey," said 
Mike *R|pley, the associa- 
tion’s spokesman. Most of 
It must be put down to the 
smugglers stocking up In 
preparation for the World 
Cup.” 

Customs and R*rt«e esti- 
mates that up to 70 per cent 
of the 1.5 million pints com- 
ing in per day is sold 
illegally. 

The figures are the latest 
evidence of the unprece- 
dented boom in alcohol 
sales. Fans are expected to 
spend £150 million in pubs 
while watching gamps . 

The figures would be 
even higher were it not for 
the van trade, which last 
year cost pubs an estimated 
£900 million in lost sales 
and the Government £300 
million in lost duty. 

Bootleggers are also trav- 
elling from farther afield. 
While London and the 
South-east remain *h« main 
market, there were sharp 
rises in vans from Man- 
chester, Leeds and Ports- 
mouth. with some from 
Bangor. Dundee, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Truro. 
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Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 


L ORD Archer's ambition 
of becoming the first 
elected mayor of London 
suffered a blow yesterday 
when his party leader conspi- 
cously failed to defend him 
after a senior former Tory MP 
demanded an inquiry into al- 
legations about bis past. 

In the latest chapter in the 
endlessly changing fortunes 
of the milli onaire novelist. 
Sir Timothy Kitson, a former 
MP for Richmond — the York- 
shire seat now held by Wil- 
liam Hague — has filed a for- 
mal complaint for the 
Tories' new ethics and integ- 
rity committee urging an in- 
quiry into Lord Archer’s fit- 
ness as a candidate. 

Sir Timothy, a former whip 
and parliamentary private 
secretary to Sir Edward 
Heath during his period as 
prime minister, insisted yes- 
terday that the Tory party 
must be “squeaky dean” to 
avoid embarrassments of the j 
kind prompted by sleaze alle- 
gations against candidates 
such as Neil Hamilton. 

His letter, which highlights 
allegations against Lord. 
Archer including question- 
marks over the qualifications ' 
which won him an Oxford i 
University place and his , 
£2,000 gift to a prostitute he 
had never met, is bound to 1 
damage the peer’s hopes of , 




Brown 



spending 

bonanza 
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T HE Chancellor, Gor- 
don Brown, is set to 
confound critics of his 
firm grip on public 
spending by unleashing a 
wave of investment to reno- 
vate crumbling schools, hos- 
pitals and roads. 

With Cabinet battles over 
public spending reaching a 
piimav this month, the Trea- 
sury has disclosed that the 
Government still has scope to 
boost investment In health, 
education and run-down com- 
munities. while sticking to its 
tough overall rules. 

In a paper published today, 
the Treasury hints that Mr 
Brown will adopt a twin-track 
approach to public finances 
— keeping a tight grip on de- 
partmental running costs, in- 
cluding wages, but approving 
certain investment projects. 

While this promises to 
bring benefits over the long 
term, it is unlikely to satisfy 
itwnands from nurses, doctors 
and teachers for higher pay. 
Only last week. Rodney Bick- 
erstaffe. general secretary of 
the public services union. 
Unison, said many were quit- 
ting, jeopardising Labour's 
manifesto pledges to reduce 
hospital waiting lists and cut 
class sizes. ' 

The Chancellor has repeat- 
edly committed the Govern- 
ment to sticking to the so- 
called Golden Rule for public 
finances which states that 
over the economic cycle, day- 
to-day running costs of the 
public sector must be funded 
from taxation rather than bor- 
rowing to prevent tomorrow’s 
taxpayers being burdened 
with bills for today’s services. 

But the extra money for in- 
vestment can be found with- 
out breaking this principle 
because spending on capital 
projects is excluded. 

The Treasury paper says in- 
vestment in schools, hospitals 
and roads has been neglected 
for 20 years. The implication 
is that any extra money 
released as a result of the 
Comprehensive Spending 
Review, due to conclude next 
month, will be ploughed back 
into renewing the febrlc of 
the public sector. 

“We have underinvested 
dramatically,” a Treasury 
spokesman said. “It has im- 
plications for the efficiency of 
the private sector because 
businesses depend on foe pub- 
lic infrastructure.” 

The paper blames the old 
fiscal regime, under which no 


Lord Archer . . . The peer’s unashamed promotion of his candidacy for mayor of London has led to growing unease among Tories photograph: sean sktth i 


selection as Tory mayoral 
candidate. 

Speculation will centre on 
how far the call for an inquiry 
reflects a growing unease 
among some Tories with Lord 
Archer's unashamed promo- 
tion of his candidacy. Mr 
Hague, who has remained 
strictly neutral on the choice 
of candidate, is known to 
have strong reservations over 
Lord Archer, and the Tories 
have sought — so for unsuc- 
cessfully — alternative candi- 
dates who are well enough 


known to defeat Lord Archer. 
The former Hong Kong gover- 
nor Chris Patten, Michael He- 
seltine and John Major have 
all refused. 

Sir Timothy insisted he 
bad not spoken to Mr Hague, 
his constituency MP as well 
.as a party colleague, about it 

Mr Hague, questioned over 
the letter on the BBC’s Break- 
fast with Frost, yesterday of- 
fered no comment on Lord 
Archer himself, but under- 
lined the power of the new 
ethics and integrity commit- 


tee. The new Tory board of 
directors, which has the 
power to refer the complaint 
to the committee, would res- 
pond quickly to the letter, Mr 
Hague said. It was important 
not to prejudge the procedure. 

The issue would be the first 
for the committee, whose 
membership has not yet been 
decided and which does not 
yet formally exist It will have 
the power to veto candidates 
and even withdraw party 
membership. 

Lord Archer was unavail- 


able yesterday for comment 
His wife Mary said he was at- 
tending the Madrid bookfair 
and was “rushing around" 
out of contact > 

Sir Timothy cited London 
Evening Standard articles 
repeating dalms about Lord 
Archer in a biography of him 
by the BBC journalist 
Michael Crick. Lord Archer 
had indicated he would “deal 
with” the claims, but had not 
dime so. Lord Archer, he 
added, was also absent from a 
live television debate, spon- 


sored by the Standard, be- ! 
tween other potential 
candidates. 

Sir Timothy added: "We 
can’t be moving into some 
sort of campaign without 
being squeaky dean. This has 
got to be sorted. and that is 
what the committee is there 
to do." 

Asked about Mr Hague’s 
response to questioning, he 
said: “He could have said 
well, Eltson’s probably got 
this all wrong, but he didn’t I 
think that’s interesting.’’ 


Stranger than fiction . . . peer’s chequered career 


The tale of a novelist, a prostitute, 
£50 notes and a share scandal 


I HERE are several em- 
I b arrassing dlscrepan- 
I cies between Jeffrey 
Archer’s account of his life 
and that revealed by 
Michael Crick in his de- 
bunking 1995 biography, 
writes Luke Harding. 


THE EXAM RESULTS: 

Archer left school with 
three O Levels. But when he 
arrived, aged 21 , as a 
teacher at Dover College, a 
minor public school, he had 
miraculously acquired a 
degree from a US university. 

On bis admission to 
Oxford two years later for a 


one-year diploma in educa- 
tion, his qualifications had 
burgeoned further. He was 
accepted following a letter 
of recommendation from 
his old employer. The letter 
claimed Archer had three A 
Levels and had studied 
anatomy at the University 
of California. This was not 
true. Archer mysteriously 
stayed on at Oxford for two 
years after his Dip Ed had 
been completed. 


the impression of being 
much wealthier than he 
was. In 1974 his business 
world collapsed when he 
was massively defrauded. 
He decided to resign as an 
MP, and than exaggerated 
his impoverishment. 

“I have now only £18 left 
in the world.” he told a 
newspaper. In fact, he still 
had several valuable assets 
— including his south Ken- 
sington home. He also 
earned around £100,000 in 
1973 and 1974 from his 
membership of Lloyds in- 
surance syndicate. 


had never met Via an inter- 
mediary, the novelist gave 
Monica Coghlan an enve- 
lope full of £50 notes at Vic- 
toria Station, and told her 
to go abroad to avoid a scan- 
dal. Archer apologised for 
his- “lack of judgment”, bnt 
denied “any association of 
any Mud with a p r o stit ute”. 

The Incident prompted a 
libel trial a year later when 
the Daily Star claimed that 
Archer had slept with Ms 
Coghlan. He was awarded 
£500,000. Rehabilitated, he 
was made a peer by John 
Major in 1992. 


THE BUSINESS CAREER: 
Crick’s book, Stranger 
Than Fiction, claims that in 
his early years Archer gave 


THE PROS! I HI lb. 

Archer resigned as deputy 
chairman of the Tory party 
in 1986. His mistake was to 
pay £2.000 to a prostitute he 


THE ANGLIA SHARES: 

Archer was the subject of 
a Department of Trade and 
Industry investigation in 
1994 after he bought shares 


In Anglia television, of 
which his wife was a non- 
executive director. 

• The day after Mary 
Archer attended a board 
meeting In which a take- 
over bid was secretly dis- 
cussed, Archer instructed a 
stockbroker to buy 
£240,000 of shares. They 
were placed in the name of 
a Kurdish friend, Broosk 
Salb. When the takeover 
bid was announced pub- 
licly four days later the 
share price leapt by I80p. 

Archer then sold the 
shares, making an £ 80,000 
profit for bis friend. 

The novelist dismissed al- 
legations of insider trading 
and was cleared by Michael 
Heseltine, then President of Monica Coghlan . . . Archer 


the Board of Trade. 


quit after paying her £2,000 


dear d is t i nctio n i wayfo a o e 
between current Mto-qjgfrfl 

spending, for undtorwqist- 
ment In future, each depart- 
ment will be expected texhow 
the spUt between cturei^ffixi 
capital spending. ' ^ 

The message wfflha taken 
up today by Alistair Darfihg, 
Chid Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, in a speech to Sa MSP 
finance union's ammal: con- 
ference in Bournsmoufii and 
by Mr Brown in his Mansion 
House speech on Thursday. 

Mr Darling win say: “Too 
many governments in the past 
have taken the axe to invest- 
ment because it was the easy 
option. We can see that every- 
where in schools, hospitals, 
railways and housing. The 
result has been chronic under- 
investment in public services.” 

To prevent capital grading 
getting out of hand, Mr- 
Brown has a second guiding 
principle. Over the economic 
cycle, the ratio of public, debt 
to national output will beheld 
at a “stable and prudent" 
level Debt now stands at 
around 43 per cent of GDP, 


Too many 
governments have 
taken the axe to 
investment It was 
the easy option.’ 


up from 27 per cent in 1990. 

The Treasury spokesman 
warned: "We are deter mined 
to bear down an the current 
level of debt" The Chancellor 
will explain what he means by 
“stable and prudent” In the 
forthcoming spending review. 

The Treasury stressed last 
week that with big budget def- 
icits to make up for earlier in 
the cycle, the Government 
would need to run current 
surpluses for the next few 
years to make up for past 
profligacy. The golden rule 
has not been met in any eco- 
nomic cycle since the early 
1970s, and current spending 
has exceeded receipts by 15 
per cent of GDP a year an 
average since 1985. 

The only threat to fiscal dis- 
cipline was the possibility of 
sharp slowdown in output "ff 
the economy fell off the difl, 
you would have to rethink it," 
said the spokesman. - 

Public investment has 
fallen to low levels by histori- 
cal and international stan- 
dards, despite the feet that the 
public sector has shrunk. 


Beyond the view of TV cameras, a killer stalks western Kosovo 


continued from page 1 
witnesses to such lootings can 
be found. But the Serbs usu- 
ally shoot many of those who 
have not run off 
"The Serbs started shelling 
on May 25.” said Adem Bu- 
sbati, aged 66, a Farmer from 
Lubeniq. “At lunchtime about 
150 military vehicles and 
police arrived. A group of 15 
attacked my house. 1 some- 
how got out and hid in the 
long grass for four hours. It 
was raining. I saw them going 
Into the houses. They took a 
67 -year -old man and his four 
sons. They asked the father 
which one he wanted to spare. 
He asked for the youngest, 
and they released him. Then 
they stripped the others to 
their underwear, told then to 


run, and shot them in the 
back.” Mr Bushatl did not see 
the murder himself, but says 
he heard about it from a 15- 
year-old boy who also 
escaped. 

The village of Krushevc 
was different. "The Serbs 
didn’t get in here, because 
our forces didn't let them." a 
farmer said. His remark 
sounded more than a little 
bombastic since large parts of 
his home were wrecked. 
There were two gaping holes 
in one wall and the front bed- 
room had been blown away. 
Yugoslav army tanks had i 
fired from a road 100 yards | 
away on May 29, he said. 

In spite of the damage, the > 
ground floor had been lov- 
ingly cleared of debris. The 


carpets were swept and the 
sofa was ready once again for 
visitors — even though the 
front wall was gone. 

In better days western Ko- 
sovo was a region of rela- 
tively wealthy formers. Al- 
most every Family has sons or 
brothers in Germany, Austria 
or Switzerland who send back 
money. Battered Volkswagen 
estates and large Mercedes 
still ply the backroads. 

In the 40 years of Enver 
Hoxha’s Stalinist rule in Al- 
bania, the collective form sys- 
tem partly undermined the 
ancient traditions of the Alba- 
nian family. In Kosovo, where 
Tito allowed private farming, 
it remains intact, with mar- 
ried brothers bringing up 
their children in their 


father’s compound. Often 
there are three or four houses 
behind one set of walls. 

This archaic network of ex- 
tended families is proving to 
be western Kosovo’s salvation 
as the tide of refugees flows 

morning. At a newly-orga- 
nised safe-house in Peje an ac- 
tivist from the Council for 
Human Rights was sitting at a 
computer, preparing a com- 
munique to be distributed 
around the region by hand. 

The father asked them to spare his 
youngest son. Then they told the rest 
to run, and shot them in the back’ 

through the country lanes. 
They know no one win be 
turned away. The Albanian 
leadership wants to turn this 
into policy. With all the roads 
to Peje blocked, Z took a local 
train from Pristina on Friday 

“Don’t abandon your 
homes and property.” it said. 
“Going somewhere else 
doesn’t mean you’ll be safe. 
Everywhere you go outside 
your home country you’ll be 
someone’s servant We ask 


you to stay in your houses. 
Better days are coming.” 

This is not just armchair 
radicalism by people living in 
the relative safety of Peje. 
Every day a group of a dozen 
Peje citizens sets out along 
the backroads on Foot or by 
cart with medicine for the 
refugees and the fighters. I 
travelled with one of them. 

“We have 170 wounded," 
said a women in her 30s as the 
boxes of supplies were opened 
and the contents split among 
the carriers. This being war 
and with tensions hi g h, along 
with the glucose tnfUsions 
and serum there were 
cigarettes. 

The 10-mile journey, which 
sometimes requires r unning 
while crouching to dodge 


Serb sniper fire at Decan, is 
the last part of the journey. 
“It starts in Montenegro," 
said a pharmacist "For sev- 
eral days the Serbs have been 
checking all Albanian chem- 
ists to note their stocks. We 
now bring the stuff on foot 
from Montenegro to Peje.” 

But the solidarity and net- 
work of resistance cannot 
banish all the despair or grief 
of the bereaved. Occasionally 
a refugee became impatient 
as I listened through a young 
Albanian interpreter. -They 
wanted direct contact and 
used a phrase or two in Ger- 
man. “Grosse Katas trophe, 
grosse Katas trophe,” one 
elderly man repeated. “Ka- 
putt,” said another, throwing 
up his hands. 


The young veteran o f foe 
Bosnian war wanted stronger 
arms. “If somebody would 
help us and give us better 
weapons we could push the 
Serbs out. We have the 
morale and the people. We’re 
Just not strong enough techni- 
cally. We can't do frontal 
assaults,” he 

But the majority of those I 
spoke to were not in a condi- 
tion to have a go, however 
patriotic they felt TO stop the 
serial killer striking yet 
again, they want a properly- 
trained policeman whose cho- 
sen career involves risk. 

“Only big soldiers,” 
pleaded a middl&aged woman 
in German. “Nato?" T asked 
She pursed her lips 
nodded. 


f mmm?- 


Just the 
ticket 
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stations have now 
been regenerated by 
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NEWS 3 

Labour 
softens 
student 
loan blow 


Lucy Ward 

Political Corre sp ondent 


T HE Government will 

today unveil limited 
concessions over stu- 
dent loans, to try to 
avert a threatened backbench 
rebellion against planned uni- 
versity tuition Tees. 

However David Blunkett 
the Education Secretary, will 
stand firm against demands 
that he drop plans to abolish 
the student maintenance 
grant in advance of new fig- 
ures showing applications 
among school-leavers for this 
September are up by l per 
cent, despite the introduction 
of fees. 

The Government considers 
the reaction of 18-year-olds its 
key political priority in intro- 
ducing fees, and Is prepared 
to live with further figures 
out this week showing the 
number of mature applicants 
remains down 10 per cent on 
last year. 

Thirty -five Labour MPs 
have signed rebel amend- 
ments to the Teaching and 
Higher Education Bill, to be 
debated in the Commons 
today, though it is thought 
the number actually voting 
against the Government 
could be as few as 10, with a 
similar number abstaining. 

- Mr Blunkett will not water 
down plans to bring in £1.000- 
a-year means-tested tuition 
fees or abolish grants, but be 
will announce moves to ex- 
tend state-subsidised loans 
for mature students up to age 
55 rather than the planned SO. 

In a further move aimed at 
winning round objectors on 
the left, there is also expected 
to be some further financial 
help for single parents and , 
children from one-parent fam- 
ilies while studying. 

Despite protests from Scot- 
tish MPs spurred on by fliri- 
ous universities, there will be 
no action to deal with the con- 
troversial “Scottish anomaly" 
in the Bill, under which 
English. Welsh and Northern 
Irish students must pay the 
full four years' worth of fees 
to take the standard four-year 
degree course at universities 
north of the border, while 
Scottish students and those 
from the rest of the European 
Union pay for only three. 

Instead, the Government 
will encourage Scottish uni- 
versities to allow students 


Pugnacious Jeremy Paxman. favoured by frontrunner Gra n ada, and Trevor McDonald, whose viewer-friendly style appealed to Carlton photographs- jeft overs ona fuchard kendall 

Paxman versus McDonald for 
ITV’s prestigious 60 Minutes 


Stuart Millar 


Famous names, famous styles 


T WO of Britain's most 
popular journalists 
have emerged as 
frontrunners to pres- 
ent the JTV version 
of the eminent American 
news magazine, 60 Minutes — 
a development billed as the 
most prestigious in current 
aiTairs broadcasting for a 
generation. 

Despite their vastly con- 
trasting styles, Jeremy Pax- 
man, the pugnacious pre- i 
senter of Newsnight. and 
Trevor McDonald, the 
friendly face of News at Ten, 
are being touted as the main 
contenders to front the pro- 
gramme ITV hopes will re- 
establish its reputation for 
authoritative journalism. 

Carlton and 20/20 Televi- 
sion want to use McDonald 
paired with the Channel 5 
news anchor, Kirsty Young. 

In secret presentations to 
ITV on May 38, Paxman was 
proposed as presenter by Gra- 
nada, which favours his hard- 
hitting reputation and his ap- 
peal to younger viewers. He 
was also backed by Lord Hol- 
lick’s United News and 
Media, which owns the 
regional ITV stations, Anglia, 
HTV and Meridian. 

Insiders stress that a deci- 
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Je r emy Paxman 

Aged: 46 

Education: Mah/em Coliege; St 
Catharine's College, Cambridge. 
Careen BBC trainee, moved to 
Panorama; big break with Break- 
fast TV where he established his 
fearsome Interview reputation; 
moved to Newsnight in 1 990. 
Interests: haranguing students 
on University Challenge; fishing. 
Style: the politician's nemesis 
— uncompromising and cynical. 
High point: named Interviewer 
of the Year for legendary grilling 
of former home secretary 
Michael Howard. 

Low point: watching his rival 
David Dimbleby get the plum 
jobs. 


sion is not imminent Senior 
executives have yet to choose 
a company, and only then can 
detailed negotiations begin 
with potential anchors. Even 
then, they may be under con- 
tract elsewhere or simply un- 
interested in the job. 

ITV, which hopes the pro- 
gramme wOT be broadcast 
every Wednesday from early | 
next year, instructed con- , 
tending companies not to 1 
enter into contracts with pre- I 
senters to prevent a bidding | 


Trevor McDonald 

Aged: 58 

Education: Naprima College, 
Trinidad; University of the West 
indtaa. 

Career: Rado Trinidad; then BBC 
World Service's Caftibean section; 
BBC Radio In London In 1 969; fTN 
lour years later as first black repor- 
ter; Main News at Ten presenter 
since 1992. 

fcitaraata cricket, cigars, 
proper Engfish. 

Style: viewer’s friend — calm, 
cudcfy and sensitive newsreader. 
Mgh point: did first interview 
with freed Nelson Mandela 
Low pobifc criticised for being 
,k too friendly” while Interviewing 
John Major, then prime minister. 


war before the production 
contract had been awarded. 
Instead, they were allowed to 
approach their targets only 
for permission to use their 
names in the bids. But it Is 
accepted that there is a lim- 
ited pool from which to 
choose a suitable presenter. 

Despite being named Inter- 
viewer of the Year by the 
Royal Television Society last 
month. Paxman, is said to be 
feeling unsettled at the BBC. 
His contract with Newsnight 


runs out in September, and he 
may he unable to resist the 
twin temptations of a 
reported £500,000 salary and a 
high-profile ITV programme 
which would go out to a peak- 
time audience of 8 million. 

But claims that he has al- 
ready become the clear 
favourite may prove prema- 
ture. McDonald's popularity, 
especially with ITV viewers, 
as well as his accessibility, 
makes him a strong contend- 
er. Pairing him with Young 
would meet the requirement 
of appealing to a younger 
audience. 

The successful bidder will 
have to have Its choice of pre- 
senter approved by the net- 
work. As a result, even if Gra- 
nada, the current front- 
runner, wins the contract, 
ITV may choose to go with 
McDonald or the McDonald/ 
Young pairing. 

The launch of 60 Minutes is 
ITVs most important gambit 
to revitalise its factual 
programming — and It Is 
likely to mean the end of 
I World in Action, its current 
affairs Qagship for the last 25 
years. 

The network has seen its 
ratings foil and has foced crit- 
icism. from the Independent 
Television Commission about 
“cautious and predictable” 
scheduling and " disappoint - 


| ing" coverage of international 
issues. It was also accused by 
the Campaign for Quality 
Television of foiling In its 
duty to provide serious 
documentaries. 

Much rests therefore on its 
ability to translate the suc- 
cess of the CBS original, 
which is believed to have be- 
come the most lucrative pro- 
gramme in the history of 
American television since it 
was launched in 1968. 


Unlike traditional British 
documentary programmes. 60 
Minutes, and the young pre- 
tenders it has spawned — 
Hard Copy, Prime Time, and 
5th Estate — cover three to 
four stories in each pro- 
gramme, using tightly-pack- 
aged “news dramas”. The 
combination of high-quality 
current affairs reporting and 
sharp news reporting has 
made them appeal to millions 
of viewers. 


from the rest of the UK. who 
spend two years in the sixth 
form against Scottish stu- 
dents’ one, to start degree 
courses In the second year, 
saving them a year's fees. 

There will also be no move, 
despite pressure from adult 
learning campaigners, to ex- 
tend the government loans 
package to part-time students, 
who have always had to pay 
fees. They will be eligible for 
help from an access fond 
which ministers have prom- 
ised to double. 

Though leftwingers, includ- 
ing Tony Benn. yesterday 
reiterated opposition to the 
changes in higher education 
funding, ministers do not fear 
a rebellion on anything like 
the scale of the lone parents 
protest last December, in 
which 47 Labour MPs defied 
the whip and voted against 
the Government 

The applications figures 
from the University and Col- 
leges Admissions Service, 
UCA5, are timely and will 
allow Mr Blunkett to argue 
that, depite fears to the con- 
trary. the introduction of fees 
does not put school leavers off 
attending university. How- 
ever, the 1 per cent Increase 
this year may be partly down 
to an overall rise In the num- 
ber of 18-year -olds. 

The 10 per cent foil in ma- 
ture applicants is likely to be 
explained as an inevitable dip 
after a boom in adults coming 
late to higher education. It fol- 
lows a drop last year, which 
was not affected by fees. 

The Government will also 
insist that extra funding from 
fees is essential if access to 
higher education is to be wid- 
ened to include new groups of 
students. 

Lynne Jones, one of the 
Labour MPs to voice concern 
over the proposals, yesterday 
told GMTV’s Sunday Pro- 
gramme she and “a lot” of 
others would be abstaining in 
today's vote. 

Tony Benn, speaking on 
Sky TV’s Sunday with Adam 
Boulton, said he would vote 
against fees and the abolition 
of grants, which would reduce 
access to hi g h er education for 
the less well-off. He dismissed 
the suggestion that the Gov- 
ernment's plans were Justi- 
fied because graduates tended 
to earn more In later life. 

“Tax them if they are rich, 
not if they are educated,” he 
said. 
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Time has come to dig the Irish roots 
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Garth Cartwright 

Headh 

Finsbury Park, 
north London 


T HIS MAY be the year 
when the festival phe- 
nomenon starts to 
retract. The cancellation of 
last month's Universe Festi- 
val and the axing pf July's pro- 
posed Lighthouse FamUy.- 
headlined event are sending 

warning signals through an 
overcrowded Industry. 

Even the Pleadh, through- 
out this decade Irish London’s 

hlg day out, flirted with fhil- 

ure. initial headliners Simple 
Minds sold so few tickets that 
they were quickly dumped 
and replaced by those grand- 
dadrifea ofManchester baggy. 
James. 

. . Havlngscored a surprise 
number ! with fhelr Best Of 
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CD earlier this year, James 
attracted a decent audience of 
overgrown indie kids. That 
the weather provided perfect 
festival sunshine helped, and 
around 18,000 punters 
(capacity 25,000) attended- 
enough to see the Fleadh 
return next year but as exact- 
ly what type of festival? Out- 
side ofU2 — who would never 

deign to play such an event — 

no contemporary Irish act is 

capable of headlining the 

event while it Is treated as a 
leading rock festival. Yet the 
booking of such pompous 
rockers as Simple Minds and 
James detracts from the spirit 
that once made it the most 
relaxed festival of the year. 
Downsizing might be an 

Idea— with an emphasis on 
acoustic and country artists, 

although the feasibility of run- 
ning the Fleadh as such must 
be uncertain. 

Saturday’s Fleadh posed 


many questions, yet offered 
few answers. Australia’s Rob- 
ert Foster and Canada’s Ron 
Sexsmith both displayed their 
fine song-writing talents, vet- 
eran Irish singers Paul Brady 
and Mary Goughian remain 
towering presences, while 
New Orleans native Dr John 
provided the day’s most magi- 
cal music with his swagger- 
ing; piano-driven, psychedelic 
funk. And those, pretty much, 
were the highlights. Billy 
Bragg, who surely could claim 
native status at Finsbury 
Park, was backed by a band 
who stomped through a set of 
Woody Guthrie numbers, 
aided by Brad’s onstage com- 
mentary. Mike Scott ignored 
the Irish roots he adopted in 
the 80s, instead nocking in a 
seriously retrogressive man- 
ner. Shane McGowan man- 
aged to stand up long enough 
to bluster through a dozen 
crowd pleasers, though the 


toothless wonder could be 
wearing out his lengthy 
welcome. 

Ireland's first family, the 
Cores, have looks, melody and 
charm text so little substance a 
strong breeze would have 
blown them offstage. Sub- 
stance is something Sinead 
O'Connor has no shortage of 
and she attracted a near 
capacity crowd to the smaller 
stage while James blustered 
through their hits and misses 
on the main stage. 

Sinead O’Connor still pos- 
sesses a heavenly voice and 
hellish songs. Sure, she sang 
that song and the roof nearly 
lifted. But she also sang too 
many other earnest epics to 
suggest she has matured as an 
artist 

The Fleadh is now seen as 
being promoted as the Guin- 
ness Fleadh. A future as a beer 
festival accompanied by a few 
singers? IH drink to that 
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‘Thatcherism really is vanquished in the public mind - 
yet it lingers on in Labour’s more fearful thoughts. For 
there is nothing more communitarian we do in life 
than to pay our taxes.’ 

Polly Toynbee 



Comment, page 8 
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4 BRITAIN 

Strategy sought as more males aged 1 6 to 24 kill themselves than die on the roads 

Belfast suicides rise 


tho fiu awSan Monday June B 339ft 



as Troubles subside 


jtoftn MuBin 

Ireland Correspondent 


P OLITICIANS and 
community work- 
ers in west Belfast 
are to meet social 
services today to 
try to coordinate a strategy 
against the mushrooming sui- 
cide rale. 

"It is the No. 1 issue in the 
city,” a youth worker said. 

Suicides among males aged 
16 to 24 in Northern Ireland 
are tor the first time outstrip- 
ping deaths through road ac- 
cidents. The Government is 
raming under pressure to 
investigate. 

John Leckey. the Belfast 
coroner who said there had 
been a significant increase 
this year in young pople 
hanging themselves, revealed 
that he was dealing with the 
apparent suicides or children 
as young as 10. He wrote last 
week to Tony Worthington, 
the Northern Ireland health 
minis ter, asking him to an- 
nounce an Inquiry. 

The problem areas include 
west and north Belfast As 
well as having pockets of 
severe deprivation, each of 
the inner-city areas has been 
on the frontline throughout 
the Troubles. 

Some psychiatrists believe 
the reduction in terrorist vio- 
lence may be contributing to 
the Increase. People are focus- 


ing again on their own prob- 
lems rather than those of the 
community. 

Suicide rates in Northern 
Ireland fell sharply soon after 
the conflict began in 1969. and 
are stm below those to the 
rest of the United Kingdom. 
Britain had similar experi- 
ences in both world wars and 
the Fhlklands war. 

Government figures show 
that 33 people under 25 killed 
themselves In Northern Ire- 
I land in 1997. More than 20 
I young people are believed to 
| have committed suicide this 
year, with a 20 -year-old and 
15-year-old boy bang in g them- 
selves in separate incidents 
last week. 

One survey, by research 
students at the University of 
Ulster, claimed that 16 people 
in Northern Ireland were at- 
tempting to take their own 
life every day. One, on aver- 
age, was successful. 

While health officials 
doubted the problem was as 
serious as that, Mr Leckey 
conceded that official statis- 
tics underestimate the e xten t 
of suicide. He said coroners 
were reluctant to bring to a 
suicide verdict unless the 
proof was overwhelming. 

“Experts might be able to 
say for sure whether the 
ceasefire has something to do 
with the increase,” he said. 
“My own view is that 
research be done both before 
and after the ceasefire.” 


Fra McCann, a Sinn Fein 
councillor in west Belfast, 
said his 21 -year-old niece had 
hanged herself in March. She 
was one of 11 people that he 
knew had committed suicide 
to west Belfast this year. 

Mr McCann, who will be at 
today's summit, said: “Parents 
are panic-stricken. It is unbe- 
lievable, an epidemic. People 
are terrified of arguing with 
their kids to case they go off 
and kill themselves. It domi- 
nates every conversation in 
west Bettost The rumour mm 
is in overdrive.” 

The Samaritans said yester- 
day: “We are very, very con- 
i cerned. We cannot be sure 
j why it is happening, but there 
! are big increases to some 
areas. The incidence rate is 
very high to west Belfast. We 
find young men are Just un- 
willing to talk about their 
feelings. 

“We have just put SO adver- 
tisements on to buses specific- 
ally to reach out to young 
people. We are considering a 
cinema advert.” 

William Smith, a commu- 
nity worker across the peace- 
line on the Protestant Shan- 
kffi Road, said: “The number 
of attempted suicides is 
frightening. Adults who need 
help know where they can go. 
But children don't We have 
to actively seek these chil- 
dren out to get them help. It is 
the No. l issue in every area 
of Belfast.” 







Ever said. 

I’m such a 



„ The „ 

Samaritans 

We're always at the end of the line, to listen. 


01232 664422 


Richard andShelfcy Keeble botii of Esses fire serriware tattling arpunuciray 


Fire strike could spread 
over threat of sackings 


Labour Editor 


A NY attempt to sack 
striking Essex fire- 
fighters, who today 
begin the first of three 
planned stoppages in protest 
a gains t cats, could spark the 
first national firefighters’ 
walkout for 20 years, general 
secretary of the Fire Brigades 
Union, TTen Cameron, said 

last night. 

His warning came after let- 
ters were sent by Essex 
county .council to every local 
FBU member stating that 
strikers were “liable to be dis- 
missed” and would “not be 
reinstated”. 

Tony Wright, Labour leader 
of Essex fire authority — con- 
trolled by Labour and Liberal 
Democrats — seemed to draw 
back from the sacking threat 
yesterday, saying that no de- 
cision bad been taken to dis- 
miss firefighters for support- 
ing the three scheduled 
strikes. 

But he added: “We can’t 
rule these thing s out It de- 
pends how long the dispute 
goes on.” 

It is understood that both 
Conservative and Liberal 
Democrat councillors want to 
press ahead with mass sack- 
ings of firefighters, and there 
is speculation that local Lib- 
eral Democrats may switch 
their support to the Tories to 
carry them ouL 
Nigel Baker, chief Liberal 
Democrat Ore authority nego- 
tiator, said last night that dis- 
missals were a “proper 
tactic”. 


Samaritans’ attempt to reach out to young people 


Murder case dropped against wife, daughter 


Ex-beauty queen tells of ‘release 
from hell’ two days before trial 


John Ezartf 


A FORMER beauty queen 
was said to feel as if 
“released from hell" 
yesterday after being told that 
charges of murdering her mil- 
lionaire husband bad been 
dropped. 

t .inrift Watson, aged 42, was 
given the news two days before 
She and her daughter , Amanita 
Landon-Williams, aged 24, 
were to appear at the Old Bai- 
ley today. The Crown Prosecu- 
tion Service dropped the case 
for insufficient evidence after 
an inquiry to which detectives 


took 200 statements. The pair 
were charged last July — with 
an unknown third person — of 
murdering Richard Watson, 
aged 55, in the drive of their 
£400,000 home near East Grin- 
stead, Sussex. They denied the 
offence. 

Mr Watson, who ran a com- 
puter company and had been 
involved with companies now 
liquidated, was killed by a 
shotgun bullet in the head 
after parking his car. 

HiS daughter said she saw 
the kfiler dressed in Mark, 
with a balaclav a hiding his 
face. Police said the murder 
was well planned. 


A few days beforehand, Mr 
Watson was robbed of £2,000 by 
two men wearing balaclavas. 
He was left with a 3in cut on 
his face. Mrs Watson, a farmer 
Miss Arbroath and a Miss 
Scotland runner-up, and Miss 
London-Willlams, a ballet 
faadiw and an frirmw Ballet 
j Rambert dancer, were told by 
defence lawyers of the decision 
to drop charges. 

The riprfskin, confirmed by 
toe CPS in a statwnpnt yester- 
day. was taken after legal con- 
sultations on Friday . 

A friend of Mrs Watson said: 

**Tt has h pwi hpH fnr thpm hnth 

This has been a terrible ordeal 
for her at a time when she was 
trying to deal with the grief of 
her husband having been mur- 
dered. I think time will show 
there were flaws in the police 


[ investigation and avenues of 
inquiry that officers failed to 
follow. I was confident Linda 
would never he convicted, be- 
cause there has never been 
any evidence against her.” 

Jeff Hide, solicitor tor Miss 
London-WQUams, Mrs Wat- 
son's daughter Iff her first 
marriage to the Scottish folk 
singer Bryan Taylor, said: “On 
the evidence we have there 
was no chance of a conviction, 
because Amanda was not 
involved.” 

Mother and daughter said 
they were in the house at the 
time Mr Watson was shot, 

making Rhritfmi w p nddlwy i 

His firm, with a staff of 
eight, exports industrial com- 
puter systems worldwide and 
reportedly sold equipment to 
the Moscow telephone ex- 


change. One theory explored 
by police was that Mr Watson 
might have fallen victim to a 
contract killer hired by the 

Russian mafia. 

The kmtng was featured on 
the BBC’s Crimewatch pro- 
gramme. and a £50.000 reward 
was put up tor information 
leading to a conviction. 

A month later Mrs Watson 
told journalists: ‘T would not 
be able to speak to you now if I 
was not sedated. 

" I can’t recount what hap- 
pened. I have explained to the 
police that a psychologist has 
said that I cannot be taken past 
a certain point because I have 
not actually come to terms 
with what has happened. 

“I can’t understand why this 
has happened. My life has 
ended.” 


The sacking threat is par- 
ticularly sensitive for Labour, 
as the Government's recently 
published Fairness at Work 
white paper promised legisla- 
tion to outlaw such employer 
tactics as a form of unfair 
dismiss al. 

Mr Cameron said that any 
c?iriring s would be bound to 
trigger unofficial sympathy 
walkouts around the country. 
“There is a serious threat 
that this could turn into a 
national strike, which we ob- 
viously wish to avoid.” 

The dispute, which will 
bring army-run Green God- 
dess fire engines back to the 
streets of Essex barely a year 
after the county’s last string 
of fire strikes, centres on the 
fire authority’s determina- 
tion to save around £300.000 
by shedding 16 firefighters’ 
jdbs. 

Today’s stoppage will be for 
four hours from 10am, but the 
ppvt strikes, planned for June 
12 and 15, will last up to 24 
hours — followed by probable 
further escalation. . 

The FBU argues that cut- 
ting crew levels at a time 
when both fire and road acci- 
dent calls have risen sharply 
will endanger the safety of 
both firefighters — 20 of 
whom have died on the job 
since 1990 — and the public. 

The union wants the three 
Essex councils that make up 
the fire authority to dip into 
their £26 mini on reserves to 
pay to keep up the numbers. 

But Mr Wright counters 
that crews have been reduced 
successfully in other Ore au- 
thorities. while other Essex 
services — such as education 


and social services- — tone 
been cut without, toftnstilal 

confrontation. ■ .= : : 

“We seem to have a pretfcy 
militant bunch in BSsex but 
we’re not prepared to beSc 
down for the thi rd ye ar inVa 
row and let the FBU fix. oar 
fire budget”. 

Over the past decade, fund- 
ing for the fire servioe has 
been squeezed and thousands 
erf firefighters jobs lost Raste- ‘ 
tance to cuts has Idtherto 
been strongest to Merseyside, 
where the FBU staged more 
than two dozen walkouts to 
1995-6, and Derbyshire. 

! Now Essex has become the 
1 EBITs advance guard, with a 
successful strike ballot . two. 
years ago, and seven strikes, 
in April and May tost year. 
Union officials trace the 
Essex FBlTs new-found confi- 
dence back to the Influence of 
a series of seminars held with 
leftish academics in the early 
1990s. which led to more 
effective union communica- 
tion and collective working. - 

Shelley and Richard Kee- 
ble. both aged 31 and one -of 
several husband and wife 
teams working for the Essex 
fire service — she is a fire . 
control officer in Brentwood, 
he a firefighter in Chelmsford 
— reject claims that, in Shel- 
ley’s words, they are ’ ‘mili- 
tant, stroppy and lefty". 

“Mast people who work to 
the fire service are frontline, 
dedicated people, who want to . 
do something useful for the' 
public.” Richard said. 
know the cuts will make; 
things more unsafe tor its and 
the public — and we’re doing 
our best to stop them.” 
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European outlook 


Sorexflnavia: 



The Low Countries and Germany will 


be mainfy fine with sunny 
although there wtU always be a risk of 
an afternoon shower, me alpine coun- 
tries wffl have some heavy, some times 
thundery showers. Highs 18-2X1, but 
up to 24C in eastern Austria before 
cooler weather arrives later. 


Meet of France wfl have a dry day with 
some good meUs of sunshine, the beat 
of thia along toe south coast However, 
cloud wtt stsadBy thicken over Brittany 
bringing rest sweeping across northern 


France durirw the day. Highs 19-22C, 
but up to 27C along the south coast 


Both Spajn and Portugal wfll have virtu- 
ally unbroken hot sunshine si most 
areas w flh coding saa braazas on the 
coasts. The northern co3st and main- 
tains of Span will be a bit cloudier, but 
wfl remain «*y. Hfohs wil ranging tram 
22C In the north to 34C around 
Cordoba. 


Northern Italy wU see more in the way 
of cloud with the risk of a shower over 
the Alps, but most of the country wfl 
dav ary with plenty of hot sunshine. 
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Can cf the Vffld. 1080 Start the Weak. 1100 
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Supping Forecast 340 kaftora Forecast 
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Suivwai Of the fittest. 8JHJ Rugby Urton. 
USA v Canada. 380 Cricket Bptend v 
South Africa. UOO Sports Centre. 1180 
MotacycSng: TT Races. 1380 Aigby Unicrt 
USA v Canada. 190 Sports Certre. 380 
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BBC World Service 


in England on HW 648 kHz { 463 so| 
and to Western Ewopre on LW 108 
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380m News. 318 Songs of Homau 390 
Omniws. 300 News. 3« 08 the Sha#. 
080 The Vintaga Chart Show. 1080 News; 
tBtSaVy) News In German. «l10 Pbuso lor 

Thougtn. to.* NewsWk. UOO Newa. nos 
World Business Report. «.« Recant Nmm 
1180 Westway Access. 1t4S Spurts Rauxt- 
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Seven Days. 346 Sports RcxncHip. 300 
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Word Up. 880 World News. 888 Sports 
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330 Sritog. 980 FootbaO. 1080 FoOto*. 
UOO Motonport-eLOO Motosport. 280 
Gdh WPG Ewan Mastres. 380 DuMotL 
480 Foolbal. 880 FoathaL 780 Bo 
880 Extern Sports. 380 FbothA UOO .. 
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• Astra 


New Crafty; IMS only) News In Qermsn 
080 Eixope Today. 330 World Business 


It wil be fine and dry with 
at sunshine in all areas with 
breezas around the coast mid Isiands. 
Highs 2B-32C inland, but 2B-28C In 
coastal areas and the (stands. 
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Women 


BRITAIN 5 


take shot 




Plea on NHS 


at travel 
writers 




Rory Carroll 

on plot to take 
testosterone 
out of adventure 



1 trekked across de- 
serts and through jun- 
gles, scaled icy peaks, 
shot lions, dodged wil- 
debeest, endured horrific dis- 
eases — and came back to tell 
the tale. Nothing could hurt 
this breed oT stoic adventurer. 

Until now. Travel writers 
have been stung by an attack 
from an unsuspected enemy: 
women. 

Eleven female authors have 
declared war on gung-bo 
travel writing, claiming that 
the genre is dying and should 
be put out of its misery. Der- 
ring-do exploits turned into 
books are nothing but testos- 
terone-fuelled follies, they 
say. Women should take over. 

Dea Birkett and Sara 
Wheeler, co-editors of Amazo- 
nian, the Penguin anthology 
of women's new travel writ- 
ing, accuse young male ad- 
venturers of being anachro- 
nistic shadows of their grand- 
fathers. 

“We’ve had enough willies 
in the jungle” said Ms Bir- 
kett. “Men want to conquer 
the territory they travel 
through and plant a flag on it 
But women want to be con- 
quered by the territory, to be 
enchanted and intrigued by 
it That makes for better 
writing.” 

New travel writing, said Ms 
Birkett, aged 38, recognised 
the writer's inner journey as 
the most Important part of a 
travel book. 

The counter-charge is being 
led by the explorer Wilfred 
Thesiger, aged 88, who shot TO 
lions in Sudan and 2,000 boars 
in Iraq. Any attempt to rede- 
fine the concept of travel liter- 
ature would foil due to the 
genetic unsuitability of 
women, he said. 


"1 don't think it's right that 
they should dominate. Why? 
Because they're women: 
they're not the same as us. 
They're not equipped for ex- 
ploration. A woman's job is to 
stay at home and look after 
the kids,” 

However Benedict Allan, 
aged 38, travel writer and 
broadcaster, said be would be 
relieved if a feminised genre 
enabled him to dump his Indi- 
ana Jones image, manufac- 
tured in response to per 
ceived reader and viewer 
demand. 

He said other writers 
shared Mr Thesiger's view 
but saved it for the company 
of fellow misogynists. "Men 
are more crafty now. They 
don’t say these things unless 
they want a really bad ham- 
mering over political cor- 
rectness. 

“Personally 1 welcome the 
women. I’ve often been ... ex- 
pected to do the hero stuff, 
but originally I was driven by 
curiosity.” 

Ms Birkett and Ms Wheeler 
said the point of the anthol- 
ogy — and of women's new 
travel writing — was that 
authors did not have to do 
anything daring or heroically 
suffer great acts of violence. 

They want to banish the ex- 
perience of one woman, who 
pitched a travel book at a pub- 
lisher and was told it was a 
pity she hadn't been raped by 
15 Arabs. 

In their collection, stories 
could be unashamedly tame, 
Intimate and domestic, con- 
centrating on the emotional 
inner journey. 

Jan Morris, aged 71, whose 
writing has continued to win 
awards since her sex change, 
said she would not be a 
reader. “When 1 became a 
woman 1 thought my eye 
would be sharper, see things 
better, like a computer you 
could flick on and flick off. 
But I’ve learned after -an in- 
credibly difficult time that 
that's not the case. 

"The greatest writing is 


The intrepid male 


“I killed upwards of 1000 quadrupeds, of 
which 200 were stuffed and brought home, 
with more than 80 skeletons ... I suffered 
50 attacks of the African fever, taking, to 
cure myself, more than 14 ounzes of qui- 
nine. Of famine, long-continued exposures 
to the heavy tropical rains, and attacks of 
ferocious ants and venomous flies, it is not 
worth while to speak." 


Paul du Chaillu, 1 9th century ex- 
plorer, in his book Explorations and 
Adventure in Equatorial Africa. 



death rate 


league tables 


Jams* Wilson 


Wilfred Thesiger dressed for Arabian travels: women should ‘stay at home and look after 
the kids’; and (below) Dea Birkett: ’We’ve had enough of willies in the jnngle* 


omnisexual, like Shake- 
speare." 

Since Annie Hore’s To Lake 
Tanganyika in a Bath Chair 
(1896), debate has raged over 
whether women's travel writ- 
ing should be cl assified differ- 
ently from accounts of con- 
quest and races to be first. 

The explorer Redmond 
O'Hanlon, aged 51. who takes 
with him as protection a 


Congo souvenir — the sev- 
ered finger of a dead child — 
said women were better trav- 
ellers. "All the so-called prim 
itive groups respond better to 
women. Women are better at 
gossiping, they geL more in 
formation faster. 

"Also they're tougher than 
men. They've an extra layer 
of subcutaneous fat which 
helps to keep them warm.” 


Female ‘inner eye’ 


It is the absence of clutter, the hush, that 
great white expanse of nothingness, that is 
so appealing. A place that can allow your 
inward eye to see more clearly; a mental 
room of my own.” 

Ginny Dougary’s Arctic adventure 
included in Amazonian: The Penguin 
Book of Women’s New Travel Writing. 


“The only use of a gentleman in travelling is 
to look after the luggage." 

Emily Lowe, Unprotected Females 
in Norway, 1857 
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P LANS by the Gov- 
ernment to require 
hospitals to publish 
league tables show- 
ing the death rates 
of their patients received a 
cautious welcome from the 
medical profession yesterday. 

From October, all hospitals 
in England and Wales will 
have to publish annual statis- 
tics showing the percentage 
of patients who died after 
beins admitted for illnesses 
including heart disease, can- 
cer and hip problems. 

The sun of the tables is to 
set up an "early warning sys- 
tem" to highlight unusually 
high mortality statistics 
following the scandal at Bris- 
tol Royal Infirmary when 29 
children died and four were 
brain damaged after heart op- 
erations over several years. 

Stephen Thornton, chief ex- 
ecutive of the NHS Confedera- 
tion, which represents the 
health authorities and NHS 
trusts, gave a guarded wel- 
come to the plans. 

"It is best to be straight- 
forward and open so that the 
public know where they 
stand." Mr Thornton said. 

But be cautioned that the 


tables would have to be 
weighted to take account of 
the aqe of patients being 
treated, their condition on 
arrival ai hospital, and a vari- 
ety of other factors. 

"We must bo careful to com- 
pare like with like and to 
avoid defensive medicine 
where clinicians refuse to 
carry' out some types or sur- 
gery." he said. 

The tables will focus on 
deaths following surgery but 
include details such as ages of 
patients and the difficulties 
surrounding their cases. 

The Government hopes Lhe 
move u. ill enable “meaningful 
comparisons" or death rate by 
hospital to be made and will 
act as a “powerful weapon to 
raise standards in the NHS" 
by galvanising surgeons and 
managers into making sure 
that lives are not put at risk 
unnecessarily. 

Frank Dobson, the Health 
Secretary, is expected to tell 
Labour's backbench health 
committee on Tuesday: "Pa- 
tients. wherever they live, 
have a right to expect the best 
possible care and treatment 
in the NHS. 

“In the vast majority of 
cases they get It. However, 
the appalling tragedy of Bris- 
tol cannot be allowed to bap- 


pen again. These tables will 
help provide the quality as- 
surance patients want." 

Charles Ashton, the medi- 
cal director at the Worcester 
Royal Infirmary, said yester- 
day: “I would hate for us to 
get into a sitution similar to 
that in America where the 
doctors with the lowest mor- 
tality rates only take on low 
risk cases to protect that rep- 
utation." 

League tables introduced in 
Scotland in 1994 by the last 
government drew sharp criti- 
cism from doctors that they 
were misleading and would 
deter patients from getting 
treatment. 

Plans to introduce tbe 
tables in England and Wales 
were shelved following the 
outcry, but it is thougbt that 
the events in Bristol have 
now forced the British Medi- 
cal Association (BMA) into a 
U-turn. 

The Government is also to 
set up an independent health 
improvement commission 
which will involve every NHS 
trust being visited every 
three or four years. It will 
have special powers to invest 
where problems arise and 
will be advised by a range of 
people, including patients 
themselves. 


Let It Be to ring out in final 
tribute to Linda McCartney 


Stuart MBlar 


Beatles classic Let It 
Be will ring around Tra- 
falgar Square tonight as 
Sir Paid McCartney is joined 
by thousands of friends and 
wellwisbers to pay tribute to 
his wife, Linda. 

While the choir and the 700- 
strong congregation at St 
Martin-in-the-Fields sing the 
song as a final farewell, up to 
3.000 animal rights campaign- 
ers and fans will hold a 
candle-lit vigil in the square 
outside the memorial service. 

Some reports had suggested 
Sir Paul and the other two 
surviving Beatles, George 
Harrison and Ringo Starr, 


would perform Let It Be in 
their first public appearance 
together in almost 30 years. 

But a spokesman for the 
family dismissed the claim as 
“unseemly". 

Sir Paul has personally or- 
ganised the service, which he 
wants to be as much a cele- 
bration of Linda's life as an 
opportunity to mourn her 
death from breast cancer in 
April, aged 56. 

Accompanied by their chil- 
dren — Heather, 36, Mary, 27, 
Stella. 26, and James, 21 — be 
will give the address. The ac- 
tress, Joanna Lumley. and the 
television writer. Carla Lane 

— both animal rights cam- 
paigners and friends of Linda 

— will also speak. 


"I believe there will be a 
brief mourning and then a 
celebration of Linda's life.” 
MS Lane said. “Paul does not 
want it to be a morbid affair." 

She will read a message 
from the thousands expected 
to attend the vigil outside. 

Organised by People for the 
Et h ical Treatment of Animals 
and other charities Linda was 
associated with, the vigil will 
draw supporters from across 
Britain and Europe. 

• The childhood home of John 
Lennon in Woolton, Liverpool, 
has become the firet building 
outside London to be nomi- 
nated for a blue plaque award. 
But the award cannot be made 
until 2000, when he would have 
been dead for 2Q years. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 


Britain 
warned 
over EU 
rivalries 


rhe Guardian Monday June3i398 


Martin Walker In Haislnki 


T ony blair will be 
warned today by 
one of bis closest po- 
litical allies that 
Europe is at risk 
from a revival of nationalism 
in Germany and France, 
whose allian ce has hitherto 
been the driving force behind 
the European project. 

‘This is my biggest worry.” 
Finland's Social Democrat 
prime minister, Paavo Lip- 
poneo, told the Guardian. He 
said he was expressing the 
feelings of the European 
Union's smaller countries. 
“We all have to be aware of 
this danger. AH the smaller 
member states agree on this. 

“We saw these alarming 
signs In that grim weekend in 
Brussels, when we launched 
the single currency with that 
row between France and Ger- 
many over the central bank. 
Unless this trend can be 
reversed, and I will raise this 
at the EU summit in Cardiff, 
then Europe is heading for 
real trouble," Mr Lipponen 
said. 

Finland, which takes over 
the EU presidency in the sum- 
mer of next year, fears that 
rows over the EU budget, 
agricultural reform and. 
above all, EU enlargement 
could intensify nationalist 
trends. “Enlargement is look- 
ing much more problematic 
than it did a year ago,” Mr 
Lipponen said. 

Germany's refusal to con- 
tinue as the paymaster of 
Europe, and the insistence of 
poorer members states, such 
as Spain and Greece, that the 
entry of impoverished eastern 
European countries should 
not be financed by cutting 
their payments from Brus- 
sels , created “an impossible 
equation which had to be 
addressed at the Cardiff sum- 
mit this weekend. 

“We need a complete and 
frank discussion to help us 
clear the air after this more 
nationalist tone from the big 
member states,” Mr Lipponen 
said. 

The Finnish prime minis- 
ter. who was careful not to 
criticise openly the British 
stewardship of the EU presi- 
dency, said he understood Mr 
Blair "had been very active, 
with Northern Ireland and 
British domestic reform”. 

But he said he would leave 
Mr Blair in no doubt today 
that the European crisis had 
to be addressed, and that the 
Cardiff summit agenda had to 
go far beyond London's tired 
rhetoric about “bringing 
Europe closer to its citizens”. 

Mr Lipponen will also give 
Mr Blair a friendly warning 


that Britain's cause in Europe 
is not helped by his perceived 
preference for President Bill 
Clinton and the United States. 
This reinforces the impres- 
sion in Europe that Britain's 
loyalty to US strategic inter- 
ests undermines Mr Blair’s 
claim to be “a partner in lead- 
ership in Europe”. 

It also puts into doubt the 
Clinton-Blair plans for a p oll t- 
ical summit this autumn of 
the world’s centre-left party 
leaders. "The US system Is 
not necessarily the model we 
Europeans want to follow." 
Mr Lipponen said. 

"WhUe it is a good idea to 
open a dialogue between 
Europe's social democrats 1 
and the American Democratic i 
Party, we must also maintain , 
links with the Republicans, 
and take into account the US 
role as a superpower." 

As a modernising Social 
Democrat who has embraced 
the free market and slashed 
public spending and high tax 
rates. Mr Lipponen is a natu- 
ral ally — and a frank ad- 
mirer — of Mr Blair's New 
Labour. But like other estab- 
lished centre-left figures in ! 
Europe he chafes at the Blair- 
ite assumption that Britain is 
leading a new ideological 
movement 

"We don't have much to 
learn from New Labour.” Mr 
Lipponen said. “Nordic social 
democracy has been prag- 
matic for a long time, and has 
learned to work with market 
economics. What is essential 
to learn from our model is 
consensus between govern- 
ment and its social partners 
in the economy, the employ- 
ers and the unions." 

Mr Lipponen. aged 57, stQl 
plays enthusiastic water-polo, 
and married a 30-year-old 
teacher year who will 
soon give birth to their first 
child. 

Running a "rainbow coali- 
tion" with Greens and conser- 
vatives. he slashed the state’s 
share of Finland's gross do- 
mestic product from 60 to 
50 per cent In an unprece- 
dented burst of austerity to 
haul the country out of its 
deepest post-war recession. 
Finland now rivals Ireland as 
the fastest-growing economy 
fn the EU. 

The key to Finland's eco- 
nomic revival, after the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union dev- 
astated its traditional export 
market and raised unemploy- 
ment to 18 per cent, has been 
an Old Labour-style national 
incomes policy. 

This feat In a country , 
where 80 per cent of the work- 
force are in trade unions, was 
achieved through a trade-off 
between a wage-restraint pact 
and tax cuts. 
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The FBI crime lab enlar ges Thomas Jefferson’s letter to reveal the words he crossed out in setting out his prin c i p l e of the separation of Church and state 

Sacred ideal founded on Jefferson’s 


PHOTOGRAPH- PAUL HOS0TO8 


Martin Kettle hi Washington 


M ODERN detective 
work by the FBI 
has revealed the 
political calcula- 
tions behind one of Thomas 
Jefferson’s most famous 
pronouncements — and 
thereby given hope to 
Christian groups that his 
words, contained in a 200- 
year-old document, may no 
longer be used by the 
courts to exclude daily 
prayers and religious ob- 
servance from the heart of 
American life. 

The 18th-century 
founders of the United 
States were opposed to 
their country having a 
state religion and estab- 
lished a clear separation 
between Church and state 
which has been consis- 
tently upheld by the courts 
ever since. 

The principle was most 
famously embodied in an 
open letter that Jefferson, 
the third US president and 
the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, wrote 
to a group of Baptists in 
Danbury, Connecticut, in 
1802. In it he said the con- 
stitution had built “a wall 
of separation between 
church and state”. 

Supreme court justices 


and policymakers have 
often cited these words, 
even though they form no 
part of the constitution, to 
show that the founding 
fathers wanted religion and 
government kept apart. 

Over the years, the Dan- 
bury letter has shaped the 
courts’ rulings on such sub- 
jects as organised prayers 
and religious education in 
schools, both of which are 
banned, and state funding 
to religious social service 
groups. 


Americans have believed 
. that the letter embodied 
; one of those high-flown Jef- 
| fersonian ideals of free 
I nationhood on which the 1 
US was founded. But the 
new research reveals a 
more pragmatic reality. 

The draft of the letter 
1 con tains several crossings 
i out and passages of rewrit- 
i ing. When the Library of 
Congress in Washington 
began preparing an exhibi- 
tion on “religion and the 
founding of the American 



republic”, it handed the \ 
draft to the FBI to see if its i 
experts could penetrate Jef- i 
ferson’s drafting process. ■ 
The FBI applied comput- : 
eased crime lab techniques l 
more often used on ransom j 
notes and blackmail de- 
mands. The draft was 
scanned into a computer, 
enlarged and Jefferson’s 
later ink additions removed 
dot by dot. It was like using 
“a digital airbrush”, the I 
FBI’s laboratory head, Don- ! 
aid Kerr, said. j 


1775-76: Jefferson was s 
part of the Virginian j 

state delegation sent to ; 
the Second Continental i 
Congress, where he 
helped draft the Decla- 
ration of Independence. j 

1789: First US secretary j 
of state. Resigned in 
1793 over his sympathy j 
for France’s 

revolutionaries. j 

4 March 1801: Inaugu- 1 
rated as third US presi- j 
dent. His presidency 
saw Louisiana acquired j 
from France and the im- i 
port of slaves abolished. 1 


The scientists discovered 
that Jefferson had signifi- 
cantly toned down bis lan- 
guage during the letter’s 
drafting. Originally, he 
wrote of an "eternal sepa- 
ration’* between Church 
and state, but then deleted 
“eternal”. 

He also removed several 
phrases which implied his 
right to proclaim thanks- 
giving celebrations be- 
cause, as he wrot e in a sepa- 
rate note, they “might give 
nn easiness to some of our 
republican friends in the 
eastern states”. 

If be bad not deleted 
these phrases, he would 
have appeared to be claim- 
ing for himself, as presi- 
dent, some of the religious 
powers enjoyed by the 
English monarch, who was 
also head of the Church. 

Because Jefferson was 
sometimes accused of athe- 
ism, this would have wor- 
ried the country’s strong 
religious believers, particu- 
larly those in New England, 
or the “eastern states’* to 
which he referred. For this 
reason, it appears, he was 
underlining the importance 
of the separation of Church 
and state. 

The discoveries do not 
shed much light on Jeffer- 
son’s religious views, but 
they reveal, according to 


James Hutson of - the Li- 
brary of Congress, that he 
wrote the letter for 
“thoroughly political” 
reasons. Mr Hutson says 
the foe t that Jefferson con- 
sulted two New Englanders 
in his cabinet before Bak- 
ing the changes showed it 
was “not a dispassionate 
theoretical 
pronouncement”. 

Mr Hutson says Jefferson 
was anxio us to calm the sus- 
picion he was irxefigtons. 
Two days after writing the 
letter, he began attending 
Christian services in foe 
House of Represe ntativ es. 

The apparently academic 
debate about Jefferson’s 
thinkin g may have more 
general repercussions be- 
cause the religious right is 
renewing its campaign to 
break down the barriers 
erected by the courts 
against public religion^' 

Last week the House of 
Representatives voted ona 
motion to amend the consti- 
tution to allow organised 
prayer in state schools. It 
failed to garner the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority 
required for a constitu- 
tional amendment, but the 
fact that the motion was 
put at all shows the willing- 
ness of the Republican lead- 
ership to accommodate the 
Christian right. 


Berlusconi party ‘linked to Mafia bombings’ 


PhRfp wman In Rome 


A FRESH investigation is 
to target the political 
sponsors of a Mafia 
bombing campaign, for which 
a Florence court convicted 24 
mafiosi over the weekend- 
investigators are hunting 
for the instigators of the 
terror campaign “in the polit- 
ical and professional circles 
that were soon to give birth to 
Forza Italia” — Silvio Berlus- 
coni's centrist political party, 
founded in November 1993 — 
according to the leftwing 
newspaper L’Unita. 

On Saturday a Florence 


court jailed two dozen mafiosi 
and gave life sentences to 14 
of them, including Bernardo 
Provenzano. a veteran Mafia 
chieftain who has evaded cap- 
ture for decades and is be- 
lieved to be the head of Cosa 
Nostra. 

The mafiosi were convicted 
of waging a campaign of 
terror against the Italian 
state in which 10 people were 
killed and 93 injured, and Ita- 
ly’s artistic heritage suffered 
severe damage. The bombings 
began in May 1993 with an un- 
successful car bomb attack on 
Maurizio Costanzo. a televi- 
sion personality who had 
spoken out against the Mafia. 
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Later that month came 
bombings in Florence. Rome 
and Milan. The attacks 
caused a media sensation be- 
cause the Mafia had targeted 
some of Italy's best-known 
cultural landmarks, thp Uffizi 
Gallery in Florence, two an- 
cient churches in Rome and 
Milan’s museum of modern 
art. 

The campaign continued 
the following year frith an un- 
successful attempt to blow up 
a Mafia supergrass and a 
foiled bomb attack outside a 
Rome football stadium. 

‘It’s very important that 
the sentence recognises the 
subversive purpose of the 


News in brief 


Cruise tourists’ 
nightmare ends 
after SOS pleas 

A LUXURY Mediterra- 
nean cruise that turned 
into a holiday In hell for 
517 tourists was drawing to 
a premature close yester- 
day, writes Tom Whitehouse 
in Moscow. The ship’s cap- 
tain, apparently protesting 
against unpaid wages, set 
sail for his home port of 
Odessa, two weeks before 
the tour was due to end. 

Despite paying more than 
£1,000 each, the mainly 
Ukrainian and Russian pas- 
sengers were not allowed to 
leave the Taras Shevchenko 
at its first port stop, Piraeus 
in Greece. They spent five 
days confined on board. 

On Saturday Turkish 
coast guards received SOS 
signals from them as the 
cruiser entered the Black 
Sea, but the captain refused 
to stop. 

Yesterday the tourists 
threw desperate messages 
in bottles to small boats 
carrying journalists. 
“These people have stolen 
our money. We want our 
money back,” they shouted. 

Russian reports said the 
tour company that orga- 
nised the cruise had failed 
to pay the shipping com- 
pany. which in turn failed 
to oav the crew. 


attacks," said Danila Amman- 1 
nato, a lawyer for the victims. 
‘It means the true brains be- 
hind the strategy have still to 
be discovered. It provides us 
with a starting point. " 

Salvatore “Toto” Riina. 
who was arrested shortly be- 
fore the terror campaign 
began, and the Mafia boss 
Giuseppe Graviano are sus- 
pects in the second investiga- 
tion into the bombings. In 
their s umming up to the jury, 
the prosecutors described the 
bombings as “not just a crimi- 
nal affair, but a criminal page 
in the history of this 
country”. 

According to the Palermo 


public prosecutor Guido lo 
Forte. the bombings 
amounted to a subversive 
campaign to destabilise the I 
political order and marked a : 
radical departure from Cosa , 
Nostra' s traditions. 

Mr Lo Forte explained the 1 
apparent paradox in an inter- . 
view published yesterday in 
the Milan daily Corriere della I 
Sera. He said Mr Riina had | 
told his followers: "We must , 
make war so that we can then 1 
dictate the peace." 

Cosa Nostra, the paper said, : 
after the collapse of its links 
with Giulio Andreotti’s Chris- 
tian Democrat faction and a 
brief flirtation with the Ital- 


ian Socialist Party, was look- 
ing for new allies. 

A number erf former mafiosi 
have reportedly told magis- 
trates of contacts between 
Forza Italia and Cosa Nostra 
in the run-up to Mr Berlus- 
coni's remarkable election 
victory in March 1994. 

The Florence prosecutors 
also revealed that two letters 
threatening further attacks 
had been sent to newspapers 
on the day of the Rome and 
Milan bombings, but had not 
been adequately evaluated at 
the time. The letters said the 
attacks were intended to kill: 
"We guarantee the victims will 
be counted in foe hundreds." 


Death penalty returns to New York state 

A FORMER prison guard j Brooklyn jail riot, broke j wait 10 years on death i 
was sentenced to die bv Ip- I down ac >10 wac lorf amav no I 


#%was sentenced to die by le- 
thal injection for murdering 
three people in the first death- 
penalty trial since New York 
state brought back capital 
punishment in 1995, writes 
Mark Tran in New York. 

Darrel Harris, who 
received a medal in 1987 for 
saving a guard's life in a 

No vote on 
genetic curbs 

Swiss voters overwhelmingly 
rejected curbs on genetic en- 
gineering in a national refer- 
endum. They voted two-toone 
against foe proposal to ban by 
constitutional amendment 
foe genetic alteration and pat- 
enting of animals. 

“There was a lot at stake — 
foe fixture of Switzerland as a 
centre of excellence in bio- 
medical research,” said 
Thomas Cueni, secretary-gen- 
eral' of foe Interpharma ih- 1 
dustry group- — Reuters. 

Fighting in Guinea 

Ten soldiers were killed in 
gun battles yesterday in the 
capital of Guinea Bissau, in | 
West Africa. The Bafata l 
Movement, foe main opposl- 1 
don party, said the clash was , 
a "violent pay-back” 
following the appointment of 
the new armed forces chief of 
staff. — AP. I 


wait 10 years on death, row 
while he appeals. 

New York reinstated the 
death penalty when George 
Pataki was elected -governor 
over Mario Cuomo, an ardent 
opponent of cap ital punish- 
ment The last person exe- 
cuted in the state was Eddie 
Lee Mays in 1963 for kitting 8 
woman while robbing a bar. 


Brooklyn jail riot, broke 
down as be was led away. He 
admitted walking into a 
social club in December 1996 
and shooting three men, two 
of whom died. He then 
stabbed a woman to death 
when he ran out of ballets. 

His lawyers pleaded that be 
was a severely disturbed man 
who had “snapped”. He may 
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Tensions n;. 


WORLD NEWS 7 


between South 
Asia’s two 
new nuclear 
powers rose 
another notch 
after 

Islamabad 
accused New 
Delhi of being 
behind the 
Sindh rail 
bomb. The 
standoff now 
looks certain to 
worsen, with 
Kashmir the 
next likely 
flashpoint 
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A soldier watches Indian troops front Chakoti on the Pakistani-held side of the Kashmir frontline. Gunfire is exchanged daily along the 500-mile zone where 400,000 troops face each other photograph: b. k. bangash 


Train blast fuels war of ^ words 


Suzanne Gtoldenberg 
South Asia Correspondent 


P AKISTAN yes- 
terdav accused 
India of planting 
the bomb on a 
train that killed 
more than 20 

people. 

A minister in Islamabad 
said it was an act of “state 
terror” intended to punish 
Pakistan for its nuclear tests. 

Reports said up to 28 people 
were killed and 45 injured 


when n bomb exploded on thi* 
Khyber Mall near Khnirpur 
: in the southern province of 
Sindh yesterday morning. 

The train runs from Kara- 
chi on the Arabian Sea to 
Peshawar near Pakistan's 
frontier with Afghanistan. 

The Pakistani information 
minister, Mushahid Hussain 
Syed. claimed the blast bore 
the hallmarks of India's 
Research and Analysis Wing 
(RAW) spymasters. 

India and Pakistan regu- 
larly trade accusations about 
their intelligence services in 


whnt. for both sides, has be- 
come a ritual respunse to arts 
of terror. But Mr Hussain 
used unusually strung lan- 
guage, forgoing euphemisms 

— of ’‘anti-Pakistan ele- 
ments” or “the foreign hand” 

— to blame New Delhi. 

He also linked yesterday's 
bomb to the war of words 
since the nuclear tests, espe- 
cially over the disputed terri- 
tory of Kashmir, and the am- 
bitions or India's ruling 
Hindu nationalist Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP). 

“Pakistan strongly con- 


demns the act or terrorism 
which was carried out today, 
the threat posed by India’s 
nuclear tests, and the B.IP*s 
threats on Kashmir,” Mr 
Hussain said. 

“The hardline elements of 
the Hindu establishment are 
fomenting state terrorism 
through RAW. aimed at desta- 
bilising Pakistan. 

“We feel they are trying to 
put pressure on Pakistan 
after it restored the balance 
with its nuclear tests.” 

He told state-controlled 
Pakistan television that the 


4am explosion was caused by 
a timer device similar to one 
recovered from o Lahore cin- 
ema where three people were 
killed in a blast on Friday. 

But police in Khairpur said 
the methods were similar to 
those deployed by Sindhi 
separatists. 

An Indian foreign official 
almost immediately dis- 
missed Mr Hussain’s com- 
ments as baseless. But they 
are certain to add to the ran- 
cour between the two 
countries and fuel fears of a 
nuclear arms race. 


Pakistan and India at the 
weekend rejected condemna- 
tion of their tests by the 
United Nations Security 
Council, and Islamabad said 
it could not be compelled to 
sign the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty or the Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty. 

“The council has ignored 
the reality on the ground.” a 
Pakistani foreign ministry 
statement said. 

It also tried to use yester- 
day’s bombing to drive home 
its demand for international 
mediation on Kashmir — 


which the Security Council 
did not endorse. 

“The international commu- 
nity has stressed the neces- 
sity for a dialogue to remove 
the root cause of the tension 
in a nuclearlsed South Asia. 
It is also clearly its responsi- 
bility to denounce such acts 
of terrorism which exacer- 
bate tension and enhance ac- 
rimony,” the statement said. 

Amid the fighting talk. Pa- 
kistan’s prime minister. 
Nawaz Sharif, renewed an 
offer to negotiate with the In- 
dian prime minister, Atal Bi 


hari Vajpayee. But it is uncer- 
tain whether the pair will 
meet before they attend a 
regional summit in Sri Lanka 
next month. 

The train bombing follows 
three separate blasts in the 
Sindh city of Hyderabad on 
Saturday and the Lahore cin- 
ema explosion. 

Friday’s bombing was the 
latest in a series of explosions 
in Punjab — a mirror image 
to nearly two dozen bombs in 
in New Delhi last year. Police 
in both cities have blamed 
rival intelligence agencies. 


Eritreans’ Joy turns to fear as they await revenge 


Each blames 
the other for 
starting the 
bombing raids. 
Each says the 
targets were 
civilians not 
the military. 
The truth may 
be hard to 
discern but 
what is certain 
is that more 
lives are at 
stake, writes 
David Hirst 
in Asmara 



T HE churches, lush 
public gardens and 
pavement cafes lin- 
ing the palm- 
shaded, I tali ana te 
boulevards of Eritrea's sun- 
drenched highland capital 
were quieter than cm a nor- 
mal Sunday afternoon. 

The jubilation that greeted 
the shooting down of an Ethi- 
opian MiG fighter on Satur- 
day and the capture of its 
pilot has given wayto the 
sobering fear that further air 
raids are coming and are 
likely to be directed at civil- 
ian targets. 

On Saturday Ethiopia an- 
nounced it would suspend air 
raids for 13 hours to allow for- 
eign nationals to be evacu- 
ated- A hectic night at As- 
mara airport saw the 
departure of about 1,500 
people, including 41 Britons, 
on a dozen planes. Most diplo- 
mats have gone with t h a n , 
either closing their embassies 
or leaving behind a skeleton 


staff. 

The ceasefire ended yester- 
day morning. International 
mediation continued, notably 
the shuttle diplomacy of the 
United States under-secretary 
of- state for African affairs, 
but has yet to yield a 
breakthrough. 

The Eritreans appear to be 
balking mainly at one aspect 
of the four-point US plan, 
which calls on them to with- 
draw from territory at Ba- 
dame — the main area of dis- 
pute. At a press conference on 
Saturday the president. Is- 
siyas Afewerki, said be did 
not yet see much light at the 
end of the tunnel. 

What, in the midst of this 
deadlock, worries the Asmar- 
ans is the Ethiopian interpre- 
tation of the air war. They say 
Eritrea began it on Friday 
with an air raid on Mekele, 
the capital of Tigray prov- 
ince, and that the “savage 
act”, in which some 40 civil- 
ians died, was designed to 


“spread terror”. Ethiopia was 
then retaliating when it 
struck the military wing of | 
Asmara airport. 

Eritreans claim — and the 
facts support them — that 
Ethiopia struck first and de- 
liberately targeted the civil- 
ian. not military, wing of the 
airport. 

The Eritreans add. unoffi- 
cially, that their retaliatory 
attack on Mekele targeted the 
military airport from which 
Ethiopia's MiGs took off and 
that the slaughter of civilians 
was an unfortunate mistake. 

Their version is all the 
more plausible because, given 
Ethiopia's vastly superior air 
power, Eritrea has no interest 
in provoking an air war. 

“Blood begets blood,” said 
one of the few remaining dip- 
lomats in Asmara, “and we 
all fear the worst” 

But the Ethiopians’ motiva- 
tion is probably less about 
simple revenge and more 
about exploiting the one area 


Eritreans display wreckage from an Ethiopian MiG shot down after it attacked Asmara airport on Saturday. Above left, the mother and sister of a 
three-year-old killed during Eritrea's bombing raid on Mekele grieve with other relatives at the funeral photographs: sam salutoj craMamcoRMNE dufka 


in which they hold a decisive 
advantage, and compensating 
for their setbacks on the 
ground. For it appears they 
have been unable to profit 
from their immense man- 
power resources — a popula- 
tion of 60 million compared to 

Eritrea's 3 million. 

Once again Ethiopia — as 
in the 30-year struggle that 
pitted it against the ulti- 


mately victorious Eritrean se- 
cessionists — is up against an 
adversary that compensates 
for Its small size with rapid, 
vast mobilisation, technical 
skill and high motivation. 
Reports from the front sug- 
gest the Eritreans Inflicted 
heavy losses on the Ethiopi- 
ans as they pushed them out 
of territory they claim as 
their own; they may also have 


taken many prisoners. 

However, such reports — as 
well as yesterday’s Ethiopian 
claim to have retaken the 
frontline town of Zalambesse 
— are hard to confirm. The 
Eritrean leadership carries to 
extraordinary lengths its pol- 
icy of divulging next to noth- 
ing about military operations. 

"We will say nothing about 
our casualties or theirs” said 


President Afewerki. An offi- 
cial reason for this is that — 
self-consciously eschewing 
the often belligerent rhetoric 

of the other side — Eritrea 
does not want to inflame the 
situation. 

In most countries perhaps, 
public opinion would find 
such secretiveness discon- 
certing. But here it is part of a 

longstanding tradition, rooted 


in the liberation war, which 
the people accept and even 
prize. In such a small society, 
with up to 200.000 now under 
arms, everyone quickly 
learns by word of mouth what 
is going on at the front 
There is also a tradition of 
“leaving matters to the lead- 
ership” which, since the lib- 
eration war, has enjoyed pub- 
lic confidence. 


Tehran mayor attacks cour' in corruption trial 


Julian Humor 

Middle East Correspondent 


trial of Tehran’s 

■ I »a: 


. - mayor for corruption 
started cont ro versi a lly yes- 
terday in a case which is be- 
lieved to reflect a power 
straggle in the Iranian 

• • government 

. Ghnlamhossein Karbaschi, 
-who has run the Iranian capi- 
tal for the past nine years, 
. went on the offensive, de- 
nouncing the accusations as 

- tabricattons and challenging 
the court's ^ right to try him. 

; “I don't accept any of the 
charts. They are all lies. But 

• even before that , I maintain 
the argument that the court Is 

. not competent to handle the 
case,” he told a packed court; 

- room at the imam Khomeini 
j nrtiHflr y coflatfex fo Tehran. 

.. .The judge, Gholamhossein 
Mohseni-Ejaei. said he regret- 
ted. having to try a senior 


manag er but warned: “No one 
is above the law" 

Mr Karbaschi, aged 45, is 
accused of embedding more 
than £3 million, receiving 
bribes and mismanaging pub- 
lic property. His supporters 
f»inim that Islamic ultra-con- 
servatives within the govern- 
ment and the judiciary are 
victimising him for backing 
reforms championed by Presi- 
dent Mohammed K h ata mi . 

The mayor's surprise arrest 
in April triggered demonstra- 
tions which threatened to 
transform Iran's tense politi- 
cal rivalry into street battles 
between pro-reform students 
and Revolutionary Guards. 

Mr Karbaschi has been a 
hate-figure among hardliners 
since he backed Mr Khatami 
against a conservative oppo- 
nent in May 1987 elections. 

The start of the trial, ad- 
journed yesterday until Thurs- 
day, is a victory for the conser- 
vatives. Diplomats in Tehran 


had predicted that President 
Khatami's supporters would 
attempt to have the case post- 
poned indefinitely. 

The president’s supporters 
fear that Mr Karbaschi’s fell 
could pave the way for a witter 
assault on Mr Kha tami's 
reforms, which are intended to 
dilute the role of Shi'ite clerics 
in government. Last week 
Brigadier-General Yahya Ra- 
him Safirvi, head of the Revolu- 
tionary Guards, said his forces 
were hiding their time before 
moving against a “third 
group” of dissidents who had 
taken advantage of the Kha- 
tami thaw to plot against the 
Islamic republic. 

"The Guards . . . have identi- 
fied many or the elements of 
these groups. -.They have left 
them free to set up then- 
groups and newspapers but we 
will go after them when the- 
time is ripe." Gen Safavi told 
the daily Hamshahri 
newspaper. 


Time is frozen on the Kashmir frontline 


Suzanne Goldenberg visits 
Chakoti, in the disputed state, 
where each side knows the 
enemy like a brother, nerves fray 
and familiarity breeds contempt 



VE steel helmets; 

12 sets of binoculars; 
_ and two lowly soldiers 
in a pit, dutifully pointing a 
machine-gun towards an 
Indian position a mile 
away; this is Chakoti, Jbu 
Pakistani-held Azad 
(“Free") Kashmir, where 
the Pakistani army keeps 
watch on an enemy. 

But the freshly white- 
washed bunker, barbed 
wire glinting after an after- 
noon shower, also doubles 
as a pulpit for preaching 


the gospel on Kashmir ac- 
cording to the Pakistani 
army. 

Islamabad Is always try- 
ing to attract International 
attention to Kashmir — in- 
furiating New Delhi, which 
would rather keep the dis- 
pute a private affair be- 
tween neighbours. The 
arrival of 52 foreign jour- 
nalists at Pakistan's for- 
ward position along the 
line of control seems a god- 
send. Eager not to disap- 
point those expecting dan- 


ger. Brigadier Haider Khan 
calls out. ’‘Watch for snip- 
ers,” as the journalists file 
through a sandbag corri- 
dor. It opens out to offer a 
spectacular view of wooded 
hills, with Indian positions 
discernible through field 


India and Pakistan have 
fought two of their three 
wars over Kashmir, mak- 
ing the disputed territory 
the most likely flashpoint 
for another war — with the, 
prospect It could involve 
nuclear weapons. 

“Both armies are sitting 
eyebaJl-to-eyeball so there 
are no nukes in this area," 
Brig Khan says. “If the In- 
dians want us, they are go- 
ing to have to come into 
this area and get ns.” 

Such bravado seems lost 
on the people living below 
his watching post. In Cha- 


koti village, Kala Khan, a 
labourer, has lived between 
the armies for 50 years. 

“If either side fires, we 
are In the middle. They fire 
by day, they Ore by night; 
they have no timetable,” he 
says. He points to the dam- 
aged wall of his tiny hut 
which his family of 11 
shares with his brother's 
family. The house was 
shelled in March. 

Mr Khan's brother, 
HasMndin, interrupts: “We 
are very happy that the 
P akistani government has 
got a nuclear bomb. They 
are our enemy,” he says, 
waving an arm towards the 
hills of India. “Now we 
know that they are going to 
die. Two or three bombs 
and it's all over.” 

But Kala Khan j$ nnlm - 
pressed. “We are in the’cen- 
tre of all this. If there is a 


bomb, we all die, on both 
sides.” 

The 500-mile line of con- 
trol is a war zone frozen in 
time. Brig Khan says it has 
not budged an inch since 
1971. 

There are 100,000 Indian 
and 300.000 Pakistani sol- 
diers arrayed along it at 
such close quarters that 
their faces become 
familiar. 


Eventually, someone's 
nerve has got to give — 
though never a Pakistani’s, 
Brig Khan Insists. 

Gunfire is exchanged al- 
most every day — and even 
the lowliest soldier is 
allowed to open fire. The 
shooting Is usually heavier 
during the summer “figh t- 
ing season”, when it is used 
to cover Pakistani mili- 
tants crossing into Indian- 
held Kashmir. 
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W E were lying on the 
beach when we read 
about the public 
hangings; sipping Almaza 
at the Long Beach Club, 
where you pay £300 a sum- 
mer to lie oh concrete and 
swim In the pooL We were 
gqrhig along the Comlche 
at the palm trees and Che 
women in bildnis, bangles 
and foil make-up, lament- 
ing a lost age. 

Two men, Wissam Issa, 
25, and Hassan Abu Jabal, 
24, were banged at 6am in 
Tabarja town square, north 
of Beirut, a place you drive 
past on the way to the night- 
clubs of Jonnieh: 1500 
people turned np to watch, 
but the hangmen, who wore 
white clpafcs and pointed 
hats, were oat of practice. 
The hinged platform 
beneath the men’s feet 
didn't drop properly and 
Issa, who had feinted with 
fear, had to be poshed off 
the scaffold. 

The dead were left swing- 
ing for an hour. The papers 
printed their broken- 
necked pictures: wearing 
sweat-tops, Jeans and train- 
ers, they looked like kids. 

Their crime was unpre- 
meditated murder: they 
were robbing a house when 
the owners came home and 
Issa. alarmed, shot them 
both. Abu Jabal ran off 
with $500 and jewellery; he 
didn't even Ore a gun. 

The President, Ellas 
Hrawi, personally signed 
the death warrants, adding 
to the quarter of a million 
bodies of 16 years of civil 
war. This is a bewildering 
truth for many in Lebanon 
who saw Urn as a modern- 
iser just two months ago, 
he was campaigning for 
civil marriage, an enlight- 
ened move to allow mar- 
riages between religions — 
currently forbidden unless 
one partner converts to the 
foilh of the other. 

The campaign has been 
popular, particularly 
among women and the 
young; you even see ads 
saying: “Mendossa Jeans: 
Yes for Civil Marriage" in 
the Bekaa Valley. Many 
think that Hrawi sending 
two young men to the pub- 
lic gallows makes Ms rheto- 
ric about a civil society 
look like a sick joke. 


We’re 
so we 


poor, shabby and unhealthy 
should pay more taxes 
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B EIRUTIS are furious: 
they want to look for- 
ward, not bath to 
their notorious war. 
They’ve had eight years of 
peace and find it hard to 
reconcile their cellphones, 
Baskin Robbins ice-cream 
and the world’s biggest city 
centre redevelopment pro- 
ject — £400 million of glam- 
orous hotels, beach clubs 
and marinas — with the 
towueqoare hangings. 

Lebanon has always seen 
itself as the most European 
of Arab co u ntries; now it's 
grouped with China, Nige- 
ria and Saadi Arabia as a 
country which executes its 
own citizens in public. 

Company director Jerir 
Abo-Shaheen expressed the 
views of many. "Does a 
world tourist centre per- 
form public executions?” 
he wrote in the English-lan- 
guage Daily Star. "The 
sound of (the men’s) gasps 
as the rope snapped tight 
will echo as one of the most 
blood-thirsty moments in 
Lebanon’s history — 
including the war." 


T HERE is only one show 
in town, and the grand 
opening comes next 
month with the Comprehen- 
sive Spending Review. Then 
we shall know considerably 
more about what kind of gov- 
ernment this is. To govern well 
is to tax spend well. 

The tidal waves mid tiny 
ripples of public spending 
spread far and wide. Everyone 
is affected by the public purse. 
Last week I listened to an 
impromptu Impassioned plea 
for spending on the arts, as 
moving and articulate as you 
could find. The recent director 
of the Greenwich Theatre, 
Matthew Francis, was just one 
of those ripples that never 
reach anywhere near the 
Chancellor's mighty desk. 

His distinguished theatre, 
the only one in a huge swathe 
of south-east London, has just 
closed. The London Arts 
Board, lacing cuts, let the axe 
fall on Greenwich and now the 
theatre is dark and unused. 
Yet it lies beneath foe shadow 
of the Dome. What would it 
cost to keep going? A mere 
£2X0,000 a year, the rest it 
earned for itself. Now It 
doesn't mean the Dome 
shouldn’t be built but bow do 
you compare the worth of 
these two? 

1 don’t know bow much foe 
Chancellor sees with his own 
eyes. But within a stone's 
throw of Downing Street some 
psychiatric wards turn away 
the seriously mad, turfing one 
insane patient out of a bed to 
-let in another who might or 
might not be even more of a 
danger to themselves or 
others. It’s a tough call, select- 
ing the very worst But how do 
you compare a theatre to a 
psychiatric bed? Would you 
choose a new high-paid cadre 
of super-teachers, or regional 


teams of heart surgeons who 
don't kill babies? Poor pension- 
ers or underground trains? 

I was burgled on Friday 

night, no rhanra? of catch rng 

foe culprit who took my con- 
tact book with a lifetime's in- 
valuable phone numbers: foe 
policeman said there's a hack- 
log months long in processing 
fingerprints. 

By even asking the question, 
the Chancellor ha s opened a 
snake-box because, of course, 
there are no sensible answers. 
All he can do is demand foe 
money is spent well wherever 
it’s spent which is only a 
slightly easier matter. He 
doesn't start with blank paper 
but with a history of priorities, 
expectations, myriad powerful 
lobbies. 

Last week we saw the Iron 
Chancellor’s fist hammering 
out his golden rule — no cur- 
rent spending unless it’s cov- 
ered by current tax revenue, 
spread over the economic 
cycle. He may sit up to his 
neck in gold now, but he warns 
that the money's needed when 
the erooomy turns down. He is 
shaking his mailed gauntlet at 
the last desperate bids of 
spending ministers. What 
would you expect him to do 
but talk prudence at this 
point? 

The Chancellor will try to 
pull off foe magic trick — 
talking .rectitude to please 
City ears, yet to bring smiles 
to as many expectant feces as 
possible. He wants both sets of 
headlines, tailored tor their 
respective readerships. Of 
course he does. 

He can manage the trick a 
while longer, as be did at the 
last budget with tax in- 
creases so clever only those 
who understand foe finances 
of private pensions realise he 
has taken money from the 


better off He has produced 
some clever but devious 
rules of his own to prove his 
prudence, with his largely ar- 
, tificial line between what he 
calls "capital spending" for 
“investment" for which bor- 
rowing is OK, and “current 
spending” which must never 
i exceed income from taxation.' 
i It shows that he has left 
j much crucial flexibility in 
his apparently golden rule. 

He alone decides what is 
j good investment spending and 
what is had spending, and it's 
not just a matter of bricks and 
mortar versus wages. So his 
people brief that spending to 
put the unemployed to work is 
good investment, even where 
it may cost more indefinitely. 
The iron begins to melt a little 
on close inspection. 


E VEN more important, 
gone is the old rightwing 
mantra that we must 
keep spending below 40 per 
cent of GDP. So long as all foe 
spending is "good” then foe 
total doesn’t matter. They 
stress that the Chancellor has 
never mentioned an overall 
spending target, which means 
he could still raise taxes sig- 
nificantly if he wants. 

After all, Germany’s public 
spending is 45 per cent of GDP 
and France's is 50 per cent, 
while their economies motor 
fer ahead of ours. It may well 
be that our low spending holds 
us back. 

But raising public spending 
in devious secretive ways 
can't be done for long. Take 
Private Finance Initiatives, 
about which there Is growing 
concern, especially in the 
NHS. strongly expressed by 
the doctors at their recent con- 
ference. It is an expensive ac- 
counting trick, where current 
public spending on new hospi- 


tals is removed from the : 
books, only to add a fer j 
greater burden of debt for our ! 
children, a debt they will not [ 
be able to control as it wifi be i 
in private hands, inflated by \ 
foe need to make profits — I 
neither prudent nor honest { 

No. in the end. New Labour i 
will have to come clean about j 
spending. They are in danger | 
of felling to gauge foe magni- 
tude of the change in public 
mood they themselves have | 
created with their powerful j 
talk of inclusiveness, citizen- j 
ship and community. People 
now expect the tangible 
results of those ideas in the 
public services they use. 

Thatcherism really is van- 
quished in the public mind — 
yet it lingers on in Labour's 
more fearful thoughts. For 
there is nothing more commu- 
nitarian we do in life than to 
pay our taxes. People know 
what is blindingly obvious: we 
can't have significantly better 
schools, hospitals and trans- 
port to meet foe rising stan- 
dards of the rest of our quality 
of life without paying far it 
juggling between “capital” 
and "currenf ' wifi only take 
the Chancellor so fer. 

The Spending Review will 
no doubt find some cuts — but 
not many. To be sure we (and 
France) still spend much more 
than the rest of Europe on 
defence, twice what the Ger- 
mans spend, but even deep 
cuts there are peanuts. 

Nothing will save the gov- 
ernment from having to bite 
the real bullet: taxes must 
rise or public services and 
the lives of the poor will 
continue to decline. Cool or 
not, we remain a shabby, 
poverty-wracked, under-edu- 
cated and unhealthy nation 
because we are grossly 
under-taxed. 


Endpiece: No bootstraps to pull up 



I AM beginning to wonder if 
I have misjudged New 
Labour, Ever since foe 
party began to establish an 
independent identity — cer- 
tainly not socialist, rarely rad- 
ical and barely progressive — 
I have a tt ri b u ted Its short- 
comings to a severe ideology 
deficiency. Now I suspect that 
it suffers from failures of foe 
intellect. 

The idea came into my head 
the other day, when I heard 
foe Prime Minister assert that 
he totally rejected “the deter- 
minist view of politics”. The 
determlnist view of politics 
was succinctly defined in 1975 


by Michael Rutter and Nicola 
Madge, in their work Cycles of 
Disadvantage, done in the 
year 22BB. But some ideas 
which were developed before 
John Smlth’B death remain 
self-evidently true. One of 
than is the proposition that 
“the existing framework of 
society shapes foe distribution 
of we alth and job 
opportunities". 

If you have any doubts, read 
the National Children’s 
Bureau's study of “the abili- 
ties and attainments, behav- 
iour, physical development, 
health, home environment 
and family history" of 16.000 
children bom during the first 
week of March. 1958. 

Last Thursday, as I listened 
to television arguments about 
retirement pensions, I offered 
a spent bet on which of those 
now 40-year-old adults are 
likely, in old age, to survive on 
10 per cent erf average earn- 
ings. It wifi be those who, in 
childhood, foe National Chil- 
dren’s Bureau described as 
“bom to fell". 

Yet Harriet Hannan had a 
dear and confident view of 
how responsibility for a com- 
fortable oM age should be di- 


vided between foe individual 
and the state. We are moving 
into the era of personal provi- 
sion- It is foe people’s “respon- 
sibility to pay into foe system” 
and the government's ‘'respon- 
sibility to make sure that 
when they pay in, they get 
value for money". It was left to 
Ann Robinson — not the wink- 
ing television personality, but 
foe director of the National 
Association of Pension Funds 
(and, heaven help us, some- 
time head erf policy at the 
Institute of Directors) to raise 
questions about families who 
are too poor to invest and 
suggest that the state might 
have to insist on some “redis- 
tribution” between contribu- 
tion and benefits. It Is a mad, 
mad world, my masters. 

I do not blame Ms Harman 
for missing the poverty point 
Even if she understood it she 
cannot be held responsible for 
the government’s constant 
failure to meet the needs of the 
families below the poverty 
line. The crucial decisions 
have been taken out erf her 
bands. Tony Blair and Gordon 
Brown — whatever their other 
differences — are united by 
foe heroic delusion that people 


with foe will to work can al- 
ways pull themselves up by 
the bootstraps. 

The choice of metaphorical 
footwear is Important It is a 
basic Victorian error which 
prejudices so much govern- 
ment policy. For the first time 
since the second world war, 
ministers make a distinction 
between the deserving and the 
undeserving poor. Whatever 
our backgrounds, we can all — 
if we really try — - rise to a 
point in society in which we 
can afford to invest In a pen- 


Progress through 
life depends on a 
fair start as well 
as an open road 


sion which keeps us comfort- 
able in old age. 

The idea that children who 
go h angry to school are disin- 
clined to learn has never 
crossed the government’s cot 
lective mmd. Nor have minis- 
ters ever pondered why Old 
Etonians rarely steal car 


radios. To ask such a question 
would be to flirt with the idea 
of determinism. 

Paradoxically, a govern- 
ment which rejects foe pursuit 
of equality — In the mistaken 
belief that it is the same as 
uniformity — bases its social 
policy on the fallacy that we 
possess an equal capacity to 
improve ourselves. Gordon 
Brown makes offers to "those 
who are willing to work” — as 
if unemployment is the 
product of personal sloth 
rather than foe result of gen- 
eral economic Incompetence. 
David Blunfcett talks of “help- 
ing truants to help them- 
selves", in the apparent hope 
of awakening the spirit of 
enterprise In the inner cities. 

In fact, children stay away 
from school because they are 
alienated from a society which 
— from television advertise- 
ments to football admission 
prices — seems only inter- 
ested in the welfare of the 
well-to-do. For than — the 
disillusioned as well as the 
dispossessed — equality of op- 
portunity is a cruel joke. The 
chance to make progress 
through life depends on a fair 
start as well as an open road. 


Meritocracy, in which the 
Prime Minister believes, offers I 
no hope to foe children whose 1 
innate merit is held back by , 
everything from having to 
learn English as a second lan- 
guage to the h umilia tion of 
never owning a decent pair of 
trainers. 

There can be no equality erf 
opportunity without foe redis- 
tribution of income. It was 
Alfred Marshall not Karl 
Marx, who laid down foe rule 
that those who go into foe 
market economy with most 
come tout with even more. This 
is the first Labour Govern- 
ment which seems ignorant erf 
such elementary truths. 

Cynics may say that the gov- i 
eminent understands these . 
thing s perfectly well but, hav- 
ing decided to build a land fit 
for 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion to live in, is w ilting to 
accept the continual poverty 
of foe undeserving poor. 

The alternative explanation 
is that, having decided to turn 
its back on history. New ! 
Labour knows nothing erf the 
Indisputable truths on which : 
the party was built Perhaps 
the government needs a good 
reading list 


J UST a few little words 
and the difference they 

portend. “We must fight 
to make the Scottish parlia- 
ment a success." One moment 
the Tories are fearfhl about tlte 
Assembly, prisoners of their 
own accumulated rhetoric — 
and the next they are free, ded- 
icated to foe coming elections 
and to helping devolution 
work. The Lead er has spoken. 
The weekend words of 

Young William carry two quite 

separate resonances. The first 
is (mostly) for Scotland. It 
makes foe Tories part erf the 
Scottish equation again. If they 
can get upwards of 15 per cent 
cf the Assembly vote next year, 
then PR wifi give them a hand 
and cards to play in Edin- 
burgh. That’s cruciaL 
A devolved nation which is 
also a Conservative nation 
needs policy options beyond 
foe Salmond/Dewar nexus. A 
nation which chooses to 
r emain within the United 
Kingdom — if it does — will 
need a Conservative and 
Unionist Party in the mix. 

The second resonance is 
much wider. Simply: there was 
contention and a referendum. 
The Tories lost. Did they 
glumly refuse to hear the ver- 
dict rf the people? No, they 
snapped to attention. They ac- 
cepted foe result, turned turtle, 
moved on. And if they can do 
that on d evol ution, what about 
Europe? Will Slig ht ly Older 
Wfifiam be mouthing a few 
more little words in 2003? 

Events, as they do, sharpen 
those questions. Mr Hague has 
not prospered in the pefis since 
he set his face against mone- 
tary union. On the contrary, 
he has slid further towards the 
oblivion of peripheralisation. 
Who says Eoroscepticism is a 
magic electoral wand? Not the 
voters: they, on the latest 
Guardian count, are beginning 
to shift towards the EMU 
camp. Who can tell where 
foeyTl be come foe new millen- 
nium, used to dealing in euros 
day by day as they buy ice 
creams in Marbefia or sell en- 
gine parts in Toulouse? And 
then there is Stephen Dorrefl. 

Mr DorreU's departure from 
the Shadow Cabinet — “to 
write and think and speak hte 
mind" — was a very small 
earthquake, even by current 
Conservative standards. He 
was the leadership contender 
who threw foe towel in eaiiy. 
He was (foe spin doctors said) 
an invisible spokesman on edu- 
cation. He jumped before he 
was pushed. So what? 

So, on further and better ex- 
amination, rather more than 
the Hague acolytes would have 
us believe. Dorrell is experi- 
enced, a notably talented Trea- 
sury minister, a health secre- 
tary on top of a complex brief. 
He’s the same generation as 
Tony Blair, and just as “nice” 
when the sincerity tap's turned 
on Nobody, looking at his 
party lineage, can doubt where 
he's coming from: the One 
Nation wing which ruled be- 
fore the Thatcher clearances. 

To that, though, he adds the 
capacity for original tho u g ht 
He has a “tune" — the need “to 
ensure that the country rises to 
the challenge of the global mar- 
ket place and Is willing to earn 
its place In that market". 

Ask! im for a few descants, 
and you get a symphony of 
facts and examples. He writes 
his own briefs, with a painfully 
wrinkled brow. Unlike Young 
William, who seems to learn 
and parroHhem. 


confident about before they ■ 
think of taking the voting earn- 

ble? Are we; In subsequent de- 
feat, to think of foe Leader who 
said No saving his neck with a 
handftU of words? 

The day DorreD quit the 
front bench, he said a number of 
interesting things. “Ms fa tbe 
first day of foe rest of toy lifer; 
“It is powerfully in Britain's 
interest for the single currency 
to be a success": “Labo ur fe 
frigh tened , safe and reactive.—, 
while William has Just been 
doing the housekeeping." In 
short: he's not going away, he’s 
looking to a world beyond 2002, 
and he’s an ideas man. 


N ONE of this makes Dor- 
rell more than a politi- 
cian to keep your eye 
on for a white. But it is the first 
stirring of fixture choice. 

Clarke and Heseltine, foenabk 
ral Tory champions cf Euro- ' 
pean realism, may— five years 
cm— look what William would 
have them be now: the past not 
the future. A Conservative 
Party which has tn D-tum 
again over Europe will be 
searching for a younger alter- 
native, Maybe David Curry; 
but maybe Dorrell if he devel- 
ops a philosophy (bat sets 
Europe in a wider context. 

Does this matter, so many 
years and unpredictable twists 
ahead? Absolutely. A position 
staked out thus affects think- 
ing now: another factor In 
Hague’s troubled mind. The 
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They assume the : 
Tories, miraculous 
survivors, will be 
back around 2006 
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^^■ATALLY damaged 
■■ goods? Maybe. Dorrell 
■ was a notably bored and 
ineffectual heritage secretary. 
Perhaps there was some of that 
to his shadow education stint 
— though what do you say 
when David Blunkett, piece by 
piece, has nicked every policy 
you possessed? And there were 
one or two gaffes in the last 
mouths of John Major, when a 
prime minister immersed in 
coded complexities chose Him 
to clarify the ineradicably ob- 
scure, then skittered away 
from the outcome. 

But tune is a great healer 
when it comes to real or imag- 
ined gaffes. You don’t need to 
think erf Stephen Dorrell as a 
Winston Chur chill In the wil- 


Leader knows that the year of 
“housekeeping" is over. 

“We’ve dene our reorganising. 
Now we are going to do some • 
attacking." The Jurassic Park 
socialists of the SNP and the 
Stalinist place-men of Labour 
duly got their Gla^jcrw confer- 
ence lumps on Saturday: “Let’s 
stop fighting the baffles of the 
past" But the great battle 
which brought to the party to 
its knees continues. 

The final question on every 
Conse r v ative ’s agenda can be 
brutally posed. Is this it? Have” , 
we blown it for two decades, 
perhaps fin- ever? When you 
talk around, you find despair- •_ 
But if you talk afterwards — __ : ! 
by way of flight correction — 
to same of Labour’s deeper 
strategists, there foe mood (es- 
pecially as interest rates rise '? 
and the economy wobfates}is 
far, far warier. Two toms ftV c 


ambition. They assume that .. . j: 
the Tories, foe miraculous sur£-: 
vivors of European politics 2 

over centuries, will be back. - 
with a shout around 2O0& NOV; 
wild assumption. 

Tbe Conservative Party . . 

matters because, on its record, 
it has always mattered. But. 
what sort crfparty, under what 
ant of leader? Enter Wee Wil- 
lie's “fresh, open, invblvin& 
listening" lot— the kind cf 
lively minds who know foe 
Euroetar from Thomas foe 
Tank Engine. And now, with 
Dorrell on board, they also 
know they will have.a choice 
beyond the buffers. 
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Tutorial for 
New Labour 

Poor students will be hit 

TODAY New Labour MPs have a chance to 
join with Old Labour members lo remind 
ministers of a principle which both wings 
endorse: equality' of opportunity. Yet today 
Labour is about to push through a Bill 
which will seriously reduce opportunities 
for children from low- income families. Chil- 
dren from poor households have always- 
suffered multiple handicaps. Compared to 
their middle-class contemporaries, they 
face a future in which they can expect to 
earn far less money, occupy much poorer 
housing, suffer far more serious ill health, 
and enjoy far less education. Of all these 
inequalities, education offers the most im- 
mediate opportunities for change. Four out 
of five children from professional homes 
now go on to higher education but, even 
though we have moved to a mass higher 
education system, only one out of five from 
semi-skilled workers’ homes and fewer 
than one in 10 from unskilled workers’ 
families. The proposals in the higher educa- 
tion bill, which completes its parliamentary 


passage today, will reduce it even further. 

Much of the debate has been diverted by 
the bill's introduction of tuition fees. 
Requiring students to pay a contribution 
towards tuition costs was right for the 
reasons that the Hearing Committee set out 
last year ensuring students repay some of 
the benefits they have received. Student 
leaders have been right to press ministers 
for stronger guarantees that the current 
proposal — a fee equivalent to one quarter 
of the average oust — is not the first of a 
series of steps transferring ail tuition costs 
from taxpayers to students. But in an era of 
mass higher education — and a reluctance 
by voters to support higher taxation — 
asking students to make a 25 per cent 
contribution to tuition that will raise their 
earnings by about 2f* per cent is fair. We 
support the principle as long as ministers 
ensure the extra money raised is invested 
in higher education. The money is desper- 
ately needed by universities, which have 
seen a w per cent reduction in spending per 
student over the last decade. Without extra 
investment, standards will be seriosuly 
eroded. 

Where we disagree with the Government 
is over its proposals for students from poor 
families. They will be exempted from the 
£1,000 tuition fees but lose their current 


maintenance support The grants only | 
cover half the cost of maintenance, which ! 
means the typical poor student ends up j 
owing £5,000 in student loans at the end of a 
three-year degree. Under Labour's propos- j 
als these students will now face a £10.U00 
debt Labour ministers are right when they 
Insist the current evidence on the effects of 
its proposals is ambivalent So far school 
leavers show little sign of being deterred ] 
but it is still early days and there is already j 
a worrying decline in the number of ma- I 
tune applicants. Labour is meant to be 
promoting the concept of life-long learning, j 
Commonsense dictates that doubling debt j 
will deter applicants. Ministers can huff I 
and puff, but they should talk to their new | 
business friends. Price matters. The CBI, j 
eager to raise British skills, dislikes the 
plan. If poor John falls for low-income Jane, 
they will jointly face £20,000 of debt before 
they even begin to think of a mortgage. 
Labour’s proposed loan system is a huge 
advance on the current system but the 
package narrow's, rather than widens, op- 
portunities. 

No one should expect the Government to 
be diverted from its path at this late stage. 
To its shame, the Labour conference en- 
dorsed the package. But the rebels within 
Labour’s New and Old camps should speak 


out Reducing equality of opportunity is a 
breach of principle which deserves the 
loudest of protests. 


On the hoof 

Korea’s bovine diplomacy 

AFTER F1XGPOKG diplomacy, now comes 
bovine diplomacy. Tomorrow the impene- 
trable Demilitarised Zone between North 
and South Korea, where so many confron- 
tations have occurred in the past, is sched- 
uled to see a more positive raising of dust 
when 500 head of carttle are driven over to 
Pyongyang’s side. 

The herd is part of a larger donation from 
Chung Ju-yung. head of the South Korean 
Hyundai Group t in whose trucks they will 
presumably cross the DMZ). Mr Cbung has 
got into trouble in the past for visiting the 
North the long way round via Beijing 
without a single heifer to accompany him. 
There is no problem at all now that the 
South is under the new management of 
President Kim Dae-jung. Mr Kim is anxious 
to ease the North towards a soft landing 
from the economic and political crisis of 
Kim 0-sungism. He has just started a visit 
to Washington where he will send a strong 


signal to Pyongyang by indicating his sup- 
port for the lifting of US trade sanctions 
against the North. 

Not every international flashpoint may 
respond so positively to this approach. The 
art in these matters lies in finding the right 
way of sending the message and making 
sure that both sides gain from it The 
Chinese choice of pingpong in 1971, which 
paved the way for Richard Nixon, was 
brilliant first, because it seemed like such 
a sporting gesture to the Americans, and 
second, because Beijing knew that its 
national team would still wipe the board. 
More recently, a US wrestling team played 
the role of people’s diplomats In Tehran. 
That was also well-judged: wrestling is a 
good metaphor for the protracted struggle 
in which the US and Iran have been 
engaged for two decades: the moral is that 
even the longest bout must come to an end. 

Bovine diplomacy is also based on sound 
observation. Last autumn Pyongyang’s 
“great leader" Kim Jong-il visited a cattle 
ranch and gave, in his usual manner, “on- 
the-spit guidance" on matters which in- 
cluded the nurture of calfs and the planting 
of acacia trees to provide suitable shade. He 
is clearly into cattle: other gifts from the 
South might arouse his suspicion, but he 
will not regard this one as a Trojan Cow. 


Letters to the Editor 


What does it mean to be English? 


D ECC-A Aitkenhead’s witty 
and perceptive piece on 
English identity raises basic 
social and political questions 
(I hope the English lose in the 
World Cup, because 1 don’t 
like them, Junes). 

As she implies, the English 
have long possessed character- 
istics about which they could 
be proud: the engineering 
skills which are heirs to those 
which built the ships and rail- 
ways in the 19th century; pro- 
fessionalism (in medicine, edu- 
cation, the arts); cultural 
innovation; community soli- 
darity, pluralism and cosmo- 
politanism. But it has been pre- 
cisely these qualities which 
have been subject to malevo- 
lent attention from govern- 
ments since 1979. 

Tpm Setwyn 

London. 

I DON'T think the working 
class can take all the credit 
for Morris dancing (bitrural). 
My cultural identity is more 
Beatles, Northern Soul, Stone 
Roses. New Order, Oasis, 
Verve, etc. Often copied, never 
bettered, let’s face it, English 
working-class (youth) culture 
influences the world. Ms Ait- 
kenhead Ignores the En glish 
working class's greatest cul- 
tural gift. Come July, who- 
ever’s celebrating winning the 
World Cup, I hope they 
remember who started it alL 
Michael Lynch. 

Brighton. 

A T the last census a quarter 
/Aof the population ofWales, 
nearly 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Ireland and 16 per 
cent of the population of Scot- 
land lived La England. While 
London was easily the most 
cosmopolitan city in Europe. 
One reason I like living in 


London is that I am partly 
French and nobody insists I 
have to be particularly any- 
thing. Nobody has forced me 
to recognise St George's day. 
Encouraging a greater sense 
of "English identity' 1 is likely 
to make life a lot less comfort- 
able for the many minorities 
who live here. Indulging what 
remains of the English work- 
ing class over their obsessive, 
and occasionally violent, at- 
tachment to the World Cup 
may be a small price to pay. 
Simon Partridge. 

London. 

"THERE is much that is hard 
I to swallow in contempo- 
rary England, not least the cu- 
rious phenomenon that our 
country is crammed full of 
people who have chosen to live 
here, but can’t stop beUy-ach- 
ing how awful it all is. 

Stuart Walton. 

Brighton. 

T HE truth is the English 
were too busy frying to de- 
prive other countries of their 
cultures to notice they didn't 
have one of their own. Much 
like their friends in the north 
of my country, whose culture 
consists of marching down a 
road in a silly hat abusing 
Catholics, the English mistake 
xenophobia for a national 
Identity. Come on Tunisia. 
Deirdre Morphy. 

London. 

A S A Belfast-born Anglo- 
phile, I was disgusted by 
Decca Aitken head’s attack on 
the English. She would be out- 
raged if her comments were 
applied to any other national- 
ly or race. I can just imagine 
her howls of protest if some- 
one wrote about the “unlike- 
ableness" of the Scots, with 


the ir dubious dress sense, 
their excessive drinking, their 
fifth- rate literature, their con- 
stant whining while grasping 
at subsidies, and. above all, 
their rubbish football team. 
Leo McKinstry. 

Essex. 

H ERE'S hoping for a Ron- 
aldo hat-trick and at least 
two goal-blasting free-kicks 
from Roberto Carlos on 
Wednesday to give it to those 
smug, self-pitying, mewling 
jocks where it hurts. Yah boo 
sucks. 

Nick Rider. 

London. 

S COTLAND is in the 

middle of a spate of crimes 
involving racial attitudes 
towards Asians — and the 
English. If the English have 
an identity crisis, the kind of 
"in your face” nationalism 
being displayed by some of my 
compatriots isn’t the kind of 
identity 1, for one, want 
Donald Stewart. 

Bridge of Weir, Renfirews. 

1 A IOULD your newspaper 
VV print an y article as vitu- 
perative against any other 
nation 0 hope Nigeria/ Jamai- 
ca/Iran get smashed, because 
1 hate them)? 

Steve Toft. 

Tbieusies, Belgium. 

D ECCA is wrong about the 
English cultural tradition. 
Until the corsets were put on 
in the Victorian era the 
English were looked on by the 
rest of Europe as the most pi- 
ratical and rowdiest nation in 
Europe. We also had the best 
food; French kings employed 
English chefs. Of course the 
violent nutters who follow the 
England football team are a 


disgrace. But there is one type 
of English culture omitted In 
the article which Ifeel is their 
moral equivalent; the conde- 
scending. self-regarding, 
middle-class liberal who dis- 
dains any English sports team 
in favour of the opposition. 
Tim Chadwick. 

London. 

P ERHAPS Decca Aitken- 
head would agree with 
those citizens of European 
towns liberated by English 
soldiers in 1944 and 1945 that 
more profound characteris- 
tics than "a tendency to irony 
and scepticism" can he found 
among the English. 

David Sutherland. 
Siddlngton.Glos. 

D ECCA Aitke ahead doesn't 
appear to have visited any 
part of England that I’ve seen 
during the past 10 years. I as- 
sume she has based her con- 
clusions on the English 
Guardian journalists she has 
contact with. At last what you 
do with your spare time has 
been revealed. Between telling 
bad jokes and doing the Time 
Warp, you are ironically sip- 
ping nhahiin and sceptically 
booking opera tickets through 
telesales firms. You really 
ought to get out more and have 
fun like everyone else. 
Duncan Harwood. 

Hove. East Sussex. 

I F WE English don’t have a 
distinctive cultural identity, 
what is there to dislike? 

Sophy HeseltLne. 

Totnes, Devon. 

K| O English culture? Decca 
| \ Altkenhead mind your 
language. 

Peter Flint. 

Doncaster. 


Welsh lesson- 

V/OU are right Americans 
T would benefit from having 
a growing number of bilingual 
youngsters (Leader. June 4). 

But language planning in 
education needs real commit- 
ment and high-quality teach- 
ing. If youn g Hispano- Ameri- 
cans have fallen between two 
linguistic stools, it is probably 
inadequate funding and a lack 
of conviction that are to 
blame. • 

in the week that Califor- 
nians ended- their 30-year ex- 
periment, an Institute of 


Welsh Affairs report (A Com- 
petitive Edge) found that 
Welsh-medium secondary 
schools in English-speaking 
South Wales score better than 
their English-medium equiva- 
lents on every measure. In- 
cluding the ratings for teach- 
ing English and modem 
languages. 

Unlike Spanish, of course, 
Welsh is not a world language. 
But applied with conviction, 
bilingual education could 
serve the the US melting pot • 
as effectively as it does the 
emerging regions of Europe. 
EurofThomas. 

London. 


Grant aid 

\/OU were wrong to imply 
Y (Labour left in grants 
revolt, June 5) that the Labour 
rebels who wUl vote against 
the Government’s plans to 
abolish student grants and in- 
troduce tuition fees in higher 
education will be “on the same 
side as the Tories’’. 

The Labour rebels will be 
on the side of students, lectur- 
ers and all those who want 
access to higher education to 
be open to alL regardless of 
background or income. The 
Tories on the other hand, are 


responsible for creating the 
current funding crisis In 
higher education and begin- 
ning the attacks on students' 
living standards. That places 
them on the side of the Gov- 
ernment, regardless of the tac- 
tics that will lead them to vote 
against the higher education 
bill this week. 

Carolyne Culver. 

National executive committee. 
National Union of Students. 


Please Include a full postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. The Country Diary Is on 
page 15. 


Put a sock in it 



» A WEEK of peculiar 
stories there was nothing 
ast week to touch the case 
two gay lovers from 
itbport who enticed 15,000 
pie into parting with pairs 
socks. “They were every- 
are and anywhere," Det 
John-Belger- said- of these 
Its, describing how he had 

step through an 18 -incb 
pet of socks into the two 
Ts flat “They were all 


over the JUmiture. hanging 
from lampshades and even in 
the microwave, frying pan 
and cooker. It was like there 
had been an explosion in a 
sock factory and socks had 
blown all over the place." 

What this did for the men is 
clear enough: Judge David 
Maddsion jailed them for 18 
mnttfhfi . What it did for the 
linage of socks is another 
matter. The circumstances 
may not have been prepos- 
sessing, but it must be good 
news for the hosiery industry 
that somebody, somewhere, 
finds socks exciting. Shoes 
and feet, certainly; stockings 
also (in olden days, a glimpse 
of stocking was looked on as 
something shocking); hut 
never before. In my recollec- 
tion. socks. I had hoped to 
check the literature for previ- 
ous evidence of socks as a fe- 
tish, but there doesn’t seem to 
be any. The London Library 
catalogue offers a history of 
hosiery, but someone has 
taken it out. Historians of 


fashion largely ignore them. 
They have page after page on 
the furbelow, the cotehardie 
or the gaiter, but barely a line 
on the sock. True, 1 did find a 
picture In an old book on cos- 
tume of a Saxon wearing his 
sock, or socca, outside his 
stocking but inside his shoe. 
He was thuggish and unpre- 
possessing, however, adding 
little allure to the product. 

. By its nature the average 
sock Is condemned to a life of 
obscurity. It is worn by a m a n 
in trousers, which means it 
spends most of its life half 
concealed by his trousers and 
half by his shoes. Because 
they’re on show, trousers and 
shoes have evolved through 
various stages of fashion , but 
socks, being largely con- 
cealed, are much as they've 
always been. Except that 
they’re shorter. Where they 
used to climb up the calf and 
be held In place by some de- 
vice like a garter, most of 
them nowadays rise only 
inches above the shoe. What 


holds them In place is either 
elastic, which constricts and 
leaves patterns on legs at bed- 
time, or faith. In which case 
they crinkle around the an- 
kle. But even in an erptic age, 
their sex appeal remains min- 
imal. The Wonderbra, yes; the 
Wondersock, never. 

F AMOUS shoe collec- 
tors are legion: Imelda 
Marcos of course, hut 
also, 1 seem to remem- 
ber, Jackie Kennedy. Apart 
from the Southport Two, how- 
ever, I have never heard of 
collectors of socks. Even more 
striking is the absence of 
socks from poetry, where feet 
and shoes abound. You have 
only to substitute "sock'* in a 
poem under review to see 
why this has occurred. 

And did those Jbet, in ancient 
time, walk upon England's 
mountains green? Blake in- 
quires. If they did, it’s a 
pretty sure bet that they 
weren't wearing socks. 

Her Jbet beneath her petti- 
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Straw defends liberties record 


R ICHARD Norton-Taylor 
(Kafka lives in the EU, 
June 4) plumbs new depths erf 
paranoia. Given the scale of 
the problem of organised 
crime and international 
terrorism, we have to cooper- 
ate with other EU countries 
and to extend that co-opera- 
tion to central and eastern 
Europe and beyond. Orga- 
nised crime is a global Indus- 
try. There is nothing secret or 
sinister about what we are 
doing. I make formal reports 
to Parliament about proceed- 
ings in the Justice and Home 
Affairs councils and my offi- 
cials regularly brief the 
media. 

So what are these so-called 
“unacceptable threats to civQ 
liberties?” At the meeting of 
the ElTs justice and home af- 
fairs ministers which I 
chaired last week, we held an 
open debate to which mem- 
bers of the public and the 
media were invited on the 
subject of organised crime. 
There are no “unaccountable 
committees": preparatory 
work by officials is very 
clearly under the authority of 
the Council of Ministers. 
When the Europol Convention 
comes into force later this 
year a range of accountability 
mechanisms — to the Council, 
to national courts, to an inde- 
pendent data protection au- 
thority — will apply to the new 
organisation. 

As for the complaint that 
matters are “nodded 
through”, this Council works 
by unanimity, so It has to dis- 
tinguish between items on 
which all member states are 
agreed (“A points”) and 
others on which a discussion 
is needed. All Items are sub- 
ject to very careful consider- 
ation for months and In many 
cases for years. 


coat. Sir John Suckling ex- 
ults, like little mice, stole in 
and out, as if they feared the 
tight. No suggestion of socks 
there .either. 

The same goes for shoes. 
Slowly, silently, now the 
Moon/ Walks the night in her 
silver shorn (Walter de la 
Mare.) For a sock to intrude 
would be bathos. Readers 
may wish to point out that 
Milton, when he wrote L’Alle- 
gro. put a sock in it 

Then to the uteU-trod 
stage anon, 

If Jenson'S learned sock 
beat. 


Fancy's child. 

Warble his native wood- 
notes wild. 

This only confirms my the- 
sis. The sock of which Milton 
wrote was a kind of low shoe 
worn by actors involved in the 
kind of comedies written by 
Jooson. To catch the eye of a 
poet, a sock needs to be a shoe. 

Bocks do better in politics. 
Ian Paisley calls the Pope “Old 


It is easy to make jibes 
about the jargon of any organi- 
sation. ”K4" is — very prosai- 
cally — the article in the 
treaty which provides for a co- 
ordinating committee of 
senior officials. And what bet- 
ter name for a funding pro- 
gramme for action against or- 
ganised crime than “Falcone” 
— commemorating a brave 
Italian judge callously mur- 
dered by the Mafia? 

I am satisfied that the mea- 
sures we have agreed d uring 
the UK Presidency — includ- 
ing the Falcone programme, a 
new judicial network and the 
pre-accession part with the 
countries of central and east- 
ern Europe and Cyprus — 
have made a real contribution 
to protecting our citizens, 
without in any way endanger- 
ing their liberties. 
JackStraw. 

Home Secretary. 


TV missionary 

J OHN Birt’s achievements 
are legion but they do not 
include coining the phrase 
“mission to explain”, as Mat- 
thew Engel asserts (News 
from nowhere, June 6). The 
words were first used by Peter 
Jay at a public meeting in 
Croydon in 1980 when, as 
chairman of TV-am, he was 
pitching for riVs new break- 
fast franchise. Five years ear- 
lier Jay and Bin had jointly 
written some articles for the 
Times, advocating a fresh ap- 
proach to TV news that would 
place a higher priority on in- 
terpreting issues than on dra- 
matic visual images; but the 
words “mission to explain” 
did not occur in them. 

Michael Lea pm an. 

London. 


Red Socks”. Dennis Skinner's 
sods have given harmless 
pleasure to generations of par- 
liamentary sketchwriters 
since their repertoire has a 
vividness which the rest erf his 
uniform lacks. The explana- 
tion here, 1 suspect, is that 
since politicians spend so 
much time sitting on benches, 
often with legs folded over 
each other, their socks are bet- 
ter displayed than those of the 
commonalty — though they’re 
all too often armmpflnleri . it 
has to be said, by slices of pal- 
lid and pimply leg. 

The other curious feature of 
the Southport affair is that on 
Det Sgt Geiger’s arithmetic, 
10,000 pairs of used socks 
were found in the fiat Given 
the normal rate of divorce 
among pairs of socks, it was 
no mean achievement to keep 
them together — though It 
helps, perhaps, if you never 
wash them. And perhaps it 
can also be said of fetishists’ 
socks that those that play 
together, stay together. 


Charmed circle set to benefit 
from fast Channel rail link 


T HERE is something John 
Prescott can do to resolve 
the Channel tunnel link fund- 
ing problem (Prescott saves 
Channel link, June 4). In the 
integrated transport white 
paper the Government should 
signal its intention to art with 
its EU partners to remove the 
VAT exemption on aviation 
fueL This would create a level 
playing field between rail and 
air. transforming revenue 
prospects and thus the attrac- 
tions of the link to private 
funders. The environmental 
case for this is overwhelming. 

But £300m would also ftind 
routes for "piggy-back” opera- 
tion (road-truck bodies on rail 
cars) between the Channel 
tunnel and all UK urban cen- 
tres. This would increase 
rail’s market share of unitised 
freight from 9 per cent to 32 
per cent and remove 1.2 mil- 
lion trucks per year from Brit- 
ish roads. This nationwide 
benefit is surely a more appro- 
priate case for application of 
public fluids than the mar- 
ginal convenience of passen- 
gers from the London area. 
Alan Wenban-Smith. 
Bir mingham. 

B UILDING the interna- 
tional rail station at Ebbs- 
fleet never made any sense In 
transport terms when Strat- 
ford and its large derelict rail 
yards and ready workforce 
were just waiting across the 
Thames. It makes even less 
sense now that Ebbsfleet Is set 
to become a park-and-ride 
station so that businessmen 


can get to the continent 15 
minutes quicker. 

The decision to site the 
station at Ebbsfleet came 
about after lobbying on behalf 
of the owners of the site. Blue 
Circle Industries. Blue Circle 
owns the Ebbsfleet Valley and 
large areas around it amount- 
ing to about 1.500 acres. Siting 
the international statical at 
Ebbsfleet Is providing the 
rationale for massive housing 
and industrial development 
on this land amounting to 
some 1,500 houses and 70,000 
jobs. The land has been de- 
scribed as “brownfield'* to jus- 
tify this massive development 
but the majority is agricul- 
tural land and marshland. 

Ron Kipps. 

Dartford.Kent 

THE German rail crash 
I might raise a few questions 
about the need for our own 
high-speed rag link. This will 
cut just half an hour off the 
present journey time. For this, 
whole communities will be 
shattered, the countryside 
ravaged. Hands up all those 
who would prefer to dawdle 
through the Kent countryside. 
Graham SeaL 
Penzance. Cornwall 

DEFOKE anyone gets car- 
l-5 ried away about rail safety 
can I refer to the EU road 
death statistics? Across the 
EU in 1995 (the latest year 
available) 44.195 people were 
killed-— 121 per day. 

David Reed. 

London. 


Afghan 

earthquake 


Help the survivors to stay alive 

O XFAM needs your donation today to save 
lives in Afghanistan. 

No-one can help the men, women, and children 
who were buried in their homes. But the survivors 
are homeless, frightened, and vulnerable. 

They need clean water quickly to avoid the 
terrible threat of cholera. They need blankets 
and shelter urgently to protect them from the 
bitter nights. 

Oxfam’s first consignment of water tanks, plastic 
sheeting and blankets is already on its way to 
the disaster zone, and the survivors need more 
supplies immediately. 

With your help, Oxfam can provide them. 

Please, make a donation to Oxfam today 

Please sari K>: CWan, Room BA02, FREEPOST, Oxford 0X2 7BR 

■ mm Ml mam mam m m h mm mm mm mi mm mi m m m 

I Yes, 1 want to help. Here is my gift of; 

J £25 D £50D £100D £250D £ 

| Mr. Mrs. Miss. Ms 


Address 


I 
I 

^ Postcode ^ 

I Ptoee said to; Oxfam, Room 8A02, FREEPOST, Oxford 0X2 7BR | 

I 
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Everyman’s 


G eoffrey ken- 

DAL, who has died 
aged 88. was born 
Geoffrey Bragg in 
the Cumbrian 
town of Kendal, but is known 
best as the Shakespeare Wal- 
lah. a name combining his 
two life-long and closely 
linked passions: the plays of 
Shakespeare and India. An- 
other passion, to be sure, was 
his family; made up of three 
remarkable actresses who be- 
came his principal players 
and with whom he moved 
over the sub-continent and 
beyond: Laura Liddell, his 
wife, and Jennifer and Felic- 
ity, his daughters. 

Together they made up the 
Shakespearean a Company, 
adding other actors as they 
went along, both English and 
Indian (including Shashi Ka- 
poor, who later married the 
elder daughter Jennifer). Ask 
any educated Indian over the 
age of 40 where he or she first 
heard Shakespeare's lines 
and the answer is almost al- 
ways the same — from one of 
the makeshift stages on 
which the troupe appeared in 
the 1940s and 1950s up, down 
and across India. 

The first English people I 
ever knew were the Kendals; 
they became my first English 
friends. This was in Bombay i 
in the early 1960s. and I met 
them because they were Sha- 
shi Kapoor’s family. Ismail 
Merchant and I described 
their adventures in Shake- 
speare Wallah, our second 
film, though that melancholy 
story was not the Kendals' 
story, as Geoffrey and Laura , 
were quick to point out Their 
adventures in India, begin- | 
ning at the time of indepen - 1 
dence, had been a romantic 
dream come true for them. 

Making Shakespeare Wal- 
lah was sometimes distasteful I 
for the older Kendals. It was 
too dose to their own experi- 
ence for comfort, yet far 
enough away to seem to them 
at times a kind of lie. The pre- 1 
mlse of the film appeared to 
the Kendals to be the negation 
of everything they had 
worked for for so long. They 
looked upon the Indian part | 
of their career as a triumph, | 


and expected the film to be an 
affirmation of this (to them) 
wonderful life of actors on 
tour. 


But the premise of Shake- 
speare WaUah was based on 


the failure of the Buckingham 
Players, as they were called 
in the film, to hold their audi- 
ences against the tides of 
modernisation sweeping over 
India (and also threatening 
the English language). The 
Kendals knew this was hap- 
pening to them too — or 
would soon happen. So they 
felt uncomfortable, were hard 
put sometimes even to bring 
out their dialogue, which 
seemed to give utterance to 
thoughts which were at vari- 
ance with everything they 
believed. 

It did not help that the stuff 
of their lives was being used 
in order to create a drama 
symbolic of a moment in his- 
tory. or that they stood as an 
embodiment of all things 
English — then in the process 
of being cast aside. 

The Kendals were also my 
introduction to the world of 
the English stage in all its 
crotchety splendour. Geoffrey 


Kendal — a wandering player 
king, irascible and mercurial 
— was the strolling embodi- 
ment with his family , of this 
great tradition. They carried 
the English stage to the tor 
corners of the empire — some 
very tor and dusty comers 
indeed. 

I was too wet behind the 
ears then to connect Geoffrey 
Kendal to any sort of tradi- 
tion or to see how that might 
serve me in the future. He 
knew we did not speak the 
same language and he let me 
know how he despised the 
cinema — that the cinema 
was his enemy, as he wrote 
later, causing theatres to be 
empty and tours to be 
cancelled. 

Kendal sometimes spoke to 
me in a way no one else ever 
had. Indeed, Fm not sure he 
would be happy to know I’m 
writing this obituary. He gave 
way to terrible rages on the 
set of Shakespeare Wallah. 
but his daughters said it was 
all just acting and to pay no 
attention. One night we 
worked until after midnight 
and when he was finally 
released and was being 


A player of dignity and skill 


I F Shakespeare Wallah is 
still among the most popi 


| still among the most popu- 
lar of all the films produced 
by Ismail Merchant and 
directed by James Ivory, It 
is at least partly because of 
the authentic performance 
of Geoffrey Kendal as the 
old style actor-manager 
travelling round India — 
sometimes uncomfortably, 
sometimes sleeping on 
station platforms — dis- 
pensing Shakespeare and 
Sheridan to audiences less 
and less anxious to make 
English culture their own. 

The product of personal 
experience, the part suited 
him admirably and he 
played it to perfection. 
Required to seem a tiny bit 
of a ham, he reminded one 
of a lesser Donald Wolfit, 
determined that audiences, 
who included maharajas as 
well as the poor, should **sit 


upon the ground and hear 
sad stories of the death of 
kings”. The troupe seem 
pathetic in some ways but 
maintain the dignity that 
allows the film, beautifully 
written by Ruth Prawer 
Jhabvala. some of its most 
moving moments. 

Ivory based it on the 
diary written by Kendal for 
a few years after 1947. Ken- 
dal was essentially a player 
and producer of the theatri- 
cal repertory who knew his 
stuff and, without being a 
star, strutted the stage with 
dignity and skill. 

There could not be a bet- 
ter epitaph than Shake- 
speare WaUah , which, if it 
wasn't really him, got near 
enough to make us a dmir e 
both his art and his 
tenacity. 


Derek Malcolm 




THE HOWGILL FELLS: You 
may see other walkers mid- 
week in the southern How- 
gills, approached from 
around Sedbergh, but cot in 
the northern half, south from 
the Tebay to Kirkby Stephen 
road. Even better, you can 
still walk on grass in these 
lonely hills. The bird-song, 
too. can be delightful — most 
often, curlew, plover and sky- 
lark, sometimes redshank. On 
a recent sunny, hut pleasantly ' 
fresh, day, we did one of the 
best rounds in these parts — 
the circumnavigation of 


Weasdale by way of*Hooksey. 
Ranri ygill Top and Green BelL 
Apart from one steepish bit, ir 
is six miles or so of easy going 
— an ideal round for octoge- 
narians with foot problems. 
If you go anti-clockwise, you 
go up the steepish bit but you 
finish down the lovely slopes 
of Green Bell — the easiest 
fetish to any mountain walk I 
know. About 200 feet down 
the slope of Green Befl to the 
north-east is the source, near 
an old sheepfold, of the tortu- 
ous River Lime. Even more 
Interesting was the discovery 


that tens of thousands of some 
sort of caterpillar were scur- 
rying around where we ware 
seated on the top of Stockless, 
while, a couple of hundred, 
yards away, several thousand 
seagulls were devouring their 
companions. But this could 
not distract us from the su- 
perb view of the Lakeland 
fells, several of - the .highest 
Yorkshire hills mkTthepxpai- 
inent limestone "cJouds" L an 
Wild Boar Fell. If you' deek 
quietude in the hills this is a 
likely place to try. 

A HARRY GRIFFIN 
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Letter 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Jenny Stolzenberg writes: T 
had the magical good fortune 
of an all too brief encounter 
with. Sam Aaronvitch (Obitu- 
ary. June 4). Just two years 
ago 1 found myself in the 
same group as him — walking 
in the French Alps. Hie was 76 
at the time. I remember him 
eating his breakfast speedily 
every morning so that before 
meeting for the day’s long 
walk he could rush to the 

local village shop and buy any 


available newspapers — usu- 
ally Le Monde and Der Zeit 
At the first rest-place up the 
mountain, while everyone 
else collapsed from the hot, 
sweaty climb, ' he would de- 
vour the day’s news. He 
would then share it with the 
wonderful intensity, passion 
and fervour that he had for 
life and for living. He was 
very clever, terribly modest, 
and often amusingly self- 
effacing. 


Birthdays 


IN PASS Notes on Roedean. 
page 3. G2, June 4 r we said the 
school was 100 years old this 
year. The building that it oc- 
cupies is 100 years old. The 
school was started in Brigh- 
ton in 1885. We said the 
annual fee was £4,325. It is 
£14,325. We said that a Roe- 
dean girl had only a 78 per 
cent chance of achieving five 
or more GCSE passes. Of girls 
in die upper 5th, the GCSE 
year, 100 per cent gained five 
or more passes last year. 
Many girls took eight or nine 
subjects and occasional fail- 
ures brought the overall pass 
rate down to 98.5 per cent 


SATURDAY'S prize cross- 
word, page 12 , gave two in- 
complete dues. Clue 15 across 
should have read “Herb loves 
to embrace young Lear” (7) 
and clue 1 down should have 
been "Seat of emotion about 
to loan these out and expire” 
(7,4,4). Apologies. 
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Colin Baker, actor, 55; Sir 
William Barlow, engineer, 
Barbara Bush, Sinner US 
First Lady, 73; Llndka Cier- 
ach, fashion designer, 46; 
Michael Codron, theatrical 
producer. 68; Prof Alice Cole- 
man, geographer and urban 
planner, 75; Prof Francis 
Crick, biologist, physicist. 
DNA discoverer. 82; Julie 
Driscoll, singer, 5l; Helen 
Fraser, managing director. 
Penguin Viking, 49: Gwen 
Harwood, poet, 78; Mick 
Hncknall, pop singer, 38; Ray 
Illingworth, cricketer, 66; 
Prof Sir Michael Levey, art 
historian, 81; Lady Shirley 
Iittler, chairman, the Gam- 
ing Board, 66; MUllceut Mar- 
tin, actress, 64 ; Prof Terence 


Morris, criminologist 67; Sir 
Ian Morrow, former chair- 
man, MAI, 66; Tony Mot- 
tram, tennis player, 78; Doug 
Mountjoy, snooker player, 56; 
Alison Moyet, rock singer, 
37; Brig Gael Ramsey, direc- 
tor. National Centre for Lead- 
ership, 56; Nick Rhodes, rock 
keyboard player. 36; Joan 
Rivers, entertainer, 65; 
Nancy Sinatra, 58; Norma 
Shaw, bowler. 61; Dr Robert 
Stevens, master, Pembroke 
College, Oxford, 65; Martin 
Taylor, chief executive, Bar- 
clays Bank, 46; Marjorie 
Thompson, director. Cause 
Connection. 41; Derek Under- 
wood, cricketer, 51; Dame 
Anne Warburton, Bosnia 
war-crimes investigator, 7 1 . 


THE TWO people in a picture 
on page 17, June 5. accompa- 
nying a story headed. Top 
court spurns appeal on behalf 
of Stalin's killer, were not 
Joseph Stalin and Nicolai 
Yezhov. They were S talin and 
his war commissar, 
Voroshilov. 


It is the policy of the Guard- 
ian to correct errors as soon 
as possible. Please quote date 
and page number. Readers 
may contact the office of the 
Readers' Editor by telephon- 
ing 0171 239 9589 between 
I lam and 5pm, Monday to 
Friday. Surface mail should , 
be sent to Readers' Editor, 
The Guardian, 119. Fairing- 
don Road. London EClR 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail 
readen@iguardUm.co.uk 
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Death Notices 


WE REFERRED to Don Tou- 
hig (Lab/Coop, Islwyn) as 
Doug in our parliamentary 
sketch, page 2, June 5. Sorry. 
In the same sketch the name 
of the mite which is attacking 
honey bees in the UK was 
given as Varrao Jacobson i. 

The correct name is Varroa 
jacobsoni. species names 
have the second half of the 
name in lower case. 


GROAK. a la wix gran aadnasa that ttu 
**•"*■¥ d Stavon Grodk annotate* nta iota* 
pectBd death on Wednesday 3rd June 


In Memoriam 


EAVES. Gnwga. a.&2i - 16.12JJ7. Bon vo> 
age to a dear husband, lather and gram 
«hor. Remembered with love and p rw a o 
Ms birthday. 
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Economics Notebook 


Energy market 
needs sharp jolt 



Victor Keegan 


I “f "HERE is no greater mon- 

I ument to the failure of 
! I one of the bastions of pri- 
vatisation than Britain’s 
shambolic energy market. 
One hesitates even to use the 
word ‘’market” for fear of of- 
fending under the Trades De- 
scriptions Act. 

Privatisation was not just 
about ownership — it was 
supposed to introduce compe- 
tition as welL But the electric- 
ity market has become rigged 
beyond belief. The chief vic- 
tims are the coal industry — 
which is being discriminated 
against savagely — and the 
consumer, whose electricity 
bills should be benefiting 
more from lower oQ prices. 

The time for nostalgia 
about the coal industry — 
which employs fewer than 
13,000 people, compared with 
almost a million at its peak — 
is long gone. What is at issue 
is whether It deserves a fair 
chance. 

At present it has to carry 
four severe handicaps (and 
that is ignoring the 20 per 
cent overvaluation of the 
pound, which diminishes its 
international competitive- j 
ness). 

First, when electricity is 1 
needed, nuclear power as 
“base load" has the first bite 
because once a reactor is 
switched on it cannot easily 
be turned off 

Second, electricity is then 
taken from France under a 
bizarre contract drawn up by 
the Mad Hatter under which 
we buy French power at top 
prices with terms which 
make the traffic one-way. 
(Would you -believe it. if we 
export to France, it has the 
right to export the same 
amount back?) 

Third, there is built-in pref- 
erence for gas-fired power 
stations which have bought 
their fuel on long-term con- 
tracts that they have to pay 
for whether they use the gas 
or not. So coal is forced into 
the role of residual fuel when 
nuclear and gas have had 
their C1L Fourth, it has to 
compete with state-subsidised 
coal from Europe. 

The market is rigged not 
only structurally but opera- 
tionally as well through the 
“pool" system in which the 
three big generators set a 
wholesale price for selling 
electricity to the pool know- 
ing that they will ail receive 
the top price of the day. 

B RITISH Energy (the nu- 
clear generator which Is 
now the biggest pro- 
ducer) therefore can bid zero 
(enough to be part of fixe bid- 
ding process), knowing that it 
will receive the top price of 
the day even though It ought 
to receive less because its out- 
put is taken automatically 
and is riskless. 

The Government is tackling 
a problem which the Conser- 
vatives did not admit to. The 
Byzantine complexities of the 
electricity pool were never go- 


Oncman and his dog . . .They were at this weekend’s Miners’ Gala in Cardiff for past and present miners, families and friends 
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Power films back coal 


Cefla Weston 
Industrial Correspondent 

“ INISTERS 
will an- 
nounce this 
week that 
the big three 
power gen- 
erators have agreed to new 
coal supply contracts to help 
secure the future of the coal 
industry and safeguard thou- 
sands of miners' jobs. 

The deal, under which 
National Power, PowerGen 
and Eastern .agree to buy up 
to 25 million Lonnes of coal in 
each of the next five years, is 
to be announced as part of a 


package of measures bro- 
kered by the Cabinet sub- 
committee on energy policy 
which is chaired by Gordon 
Brown and led by Paymaster- 
General Geoffrey Robinson. 

Ministers at the Treasury’ 
and the Department of Trade 
and Industry — which has 
been somewhat sidelined in 
the recent policy process — 
will be hoping the package is 
enough to postpone any fur- 
ther energy policy crises until 
after the next election, even if 
it does not save all of the 
remaining deep mine collier- 
ies. 

Senior power industry 
sources said last night that 
ministers are expected to con- 


firm that, as part of the pack- 
age. a limited ban on new gas- 
fired power stations will con- 
tinue for the five years of the 
coal contracts. The ban would 
not necessarily be imple- 
mented through the mecha- 
nism currently used of refus- 
ing planning permission. 

But to counter the ban's ef- 
fect of suspending competi- 
tion for generators, ministers 
have demanded that the big 
three power companies agree 
to deliver price ruts in real 
terms to consumers over the 
five-year period. 

The sources believe that 
ministers have decided to 
force the generators to sell off 
additional coal-fired power 


stations to rivals as a way to 
boost competition and de- 
mand for coal. 

This so-called divestment 
option would be the second 
time generators have been 
forced to sell rather than 
dose down coal-fired stations. 
The first time, in 1994. created 
Eastern as a third English 
and Welsh generator. 

Revelations about the Gov- 
ernment's intentions come 
hard on the heels of last 
week's publication by elec- 
tricity industry watchdog 
Stephen Littlechild of propos- 
als for radical reform of 
wholesale electricity trading 
— a development that would 
mean the de facto abolition of 


the present system, known as 
the PooL 

The announcement that 
ministers believe they have 
squared the circle to save the 
coal industry, boost competi- 
tion and cut prices wQl come 
after MP5 on the Commons 
trade and industry select 
committee on Tuesday pub- 
lish the results of their in- 
quiry into energy policy. 

The Labour-controlled com- 
mittee is expected to be 
strongly critical of the way- 
ministers seemed to have 
been taken by surprise by the 
coal and energy policy crisis 
and forced to create policy on 
the boot 

It will detail the (actors 


MPs believe the Government 
should take into account 
when considering the future 
of the coal industry, not the 
least of which is guaranteeing 
a mix of fuel supply sources 
into the next century’. 

But the Government is 
understood to recognise that 
central to any long-term guar- 
antee of fuel diversity is the 
radical restructuring of elec- 
tricity trading to boost supply 
competition and help drive 
down prices for consumers. 

Critics of the present sys- 
tem argue that it is the. pric- 
ing mechanisms in the Pool 
that opened the door to gas- 
fired generation and began to 
force coal out. 


Celtic’s saviour 
tipped for grand 
finale revamp 


Chip makers accused 


Lisa Buckingham 
and Julia Finch 

F ERGUS McCann, chair- 
man and chief executive 
of Celtic Football Club, is 
understood to he planning a 
revamp of the boardroom in 
pre p aration for selling his 
controlling 51 per cent share- 
holding. 

Sources close to the ATM- 
listed club say be will use the 
three months between Celtic's 
financial year-end on June 30 
and the September annual 
meeting to stand down. 

It la understood that Brian 
Q uinn, a former Bank of Eng- 
land executive and nonexecu- 
tive chairman of Celtic's 
banker, Nomura Bank Inter- 
national, wall become non-ex- 
ecutive chairman of the club. 
He Is a non-executive direc- 
tor, alongside former BAT 
tobacco chief Sir Patrick 

Sheehy. 

Mr McCann is expected also 
to install his ally Jock Brown 
as chief executive. Mr Brown, 
a. former football- commenta- 
tor brother of the Scottish 
■ ngHnnal team coach Craig 
Brown, is general manager at 
Celtic Park, where he has 
drawn hostility from many of 
the dub’s supporters. 
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They blame him for the de- 
parture of star players and 
team manager Wim Jansen 
only two days after the team 
won the Scottish League 
Championship for the first 
time in 10 years. 

The boardroom reshuffle at 
Celtic comes amid similar 
musical chair s at Newcastle 
United. The Celtic Park 
changes could reopen up the 
debate about whether football 
clubs in which directors have 
large personal shareholdings 
are suitable businesses for i 
stock market status. 

Mr McCann, who made his 
fortune in Canada, has turned 
the club around since he took 
control In March 1994. He has 
wiped out Celtic’s debts and 
last year reported profits of 
£7 minio n. Season-ticket sales 
have risen from 7.000 to an 
expected 50,000 next year, 
when a new 10,000-seat stand 
opens, and next season's aver- 
age gate is expected to top 
55.000, compared with 21,000 
four years ago. 

He brought the club to the 

stock market in 1995 and, 
while other football shares 
have underperformed, Celt- 
ic’s have risen from eso to 
£245 and at one point were 
above £450. Some 10.000 fans 
are shareholders and Mr 
McCann’s orginal £9 million 
investment is worth some 
£35 milli on at today's prise. 

There is some hostility, 
j however, about the way he 
i runs the club. His main oppo- 
nent Is property developer 
and former business associate 
Brian Dempsey, who helped 
Mr McCann oust the previous 
management in 1994. Mr 
Dempsey wants to ensure Mr 
McCann's 51 per cent stake is 
offered to supporters before 
institutional investors are of- 
fered a chance to buy. . . 

Mr Dempsey, who also has 
a sizeable personal fortune, 
denies any intention of trying 
to buy Mr M -Gann’s stake or 
mounting a bid for the dub. 


Mark Atkinson 
Eco no mics CotTM pmM lw rt 

J APANESE and Korean 
microchip manufactur- 
ers may be colluding 
with their European 
counterparts to keep prices 
high, resulting in millions of 
lost job opportunities in the 
UK and on the Continent, says 
a report published today. 

The report published by 
the Foundation for Manufac- 
turing and Industry, con- 1 
trasts the speed at which the 
IT revolution has spread 
through the US wttb its slow 
pace In Europe. 

The EC’s share of spending 


Sex drug helps 
BTP profits 
beyond £50m 


on IT as a percentage of 
national income is only 55 per 
cent of the US level, says the 
report, written by Oxford 
economist Walter Eltis, add- 1 
Ing that one of the reasons the i 
revolution has spread so | 


swiftly in the US is that hard- 
ware and software are 
cheaper than in Europe. 

Although the European 
market Is no longer distorted 
by import tariffs and anti- 
dumping duties on micro- 


IT staff are offered 50pc bonuses 

/ OYALTY bonuses worth | because of skills shortages, 
I— up to 50 per cent of salary Incomes Data Services says. 


are being paid to computer 
staff to encourage them not 
to leave, according to a 
report published today. 

Some firms are reviewing 
regularly the pay of infor- 
mation technology staff to 


because of skills shortages. 
Incomes Data Services says. 
Even so, turnover Is run- 
ning at up to 17 percent. 

Pay deals in the spring 
were mainly between 3 and 
4 per cent but are likely to 
increase because of higher 
inflation, according to IDS. 


chips, European. Japanese 
and Korean producers have 
an agreement to exchange 
price information. This may 
be resulting in Japanese and 
Korean manufacturers selling 
in Europe at a price which is 
acceptable to European pro- 
ducers. he says. 

If that is true. European 
producers are being protected 
from the fuil rigours of com- 
petition and users are suffer- 
ing higher prices. “It is to be 
hoped that the European 
Commission regards it as a 
first priority to monitor Euro- 
pean semi-conductor prices in 
relation to those of similar 
semi-conductors in Asia and 
North America." 


ing to be iop of Tony Blair’s 
agenda. But when RJB Min- 
ing. the private coal producer, 
put a pistol to the Govern- 
ment's head, it was forced to 
act. 

The company warned that 
gas-fired capacity would oust 
coal from this rigged market 
when present contracts 
ended, within a month put- 
ting 5.000 mining Jobs at risk. 
MPs of all parties were lob- 
bied successfully and the 
question raised: Does Tony 
Blair want to go down in his- 
tory as the man who finally 
killed the coal industry? The 
answer was No and the prob- 
lem was lobbed into the hands 
of the Government’s Mr Fixit. 
Geoffrey Robinson, the Pay- 
master-General. whose career 
prospects might be salvaged 
through an effective solution. 

To its credit, the Robinson 
team is trying to solve the 
short-term problem within a 
long-term context — like what 
would happen if the present 
scenario continued with im- 
ported gas rushing in to 
replace coal and. If no new 
nuclear stations are built, 
replacing nuclear supplies as 
well. Gas could end up with 80 
or 90 per cent of all energy 
supplies. 

You do not have to swallow 
government forecasts that all 
gas supplies could be im- 
ported by 2020 to realise that 
the prospect of having most of 
our supplies dependent on 
maverick countries like Alge- 
ria and disaffected parts of the 
former Soviet empire raises a 
serious strategic problem. 


T HE answer to the long- 
tern problem (and con- 
veniently to the short- 
term one also) is diversity, 
which even the gas industry 
finds hard to argue against A 
solution is emerging which 
would deliver ftiel diversity 
based on gas taking about 
50 per cent of the market 
leaving nuclear with 30 per 
cent and coal with 20 per cent 
The catalyst of change will 
be drastic reforms to the elec- 
tricity pool (some of which 
were outlined last week by 
the industry regulator). The 
big three generators will be 
forced to sell some of their 
coal-fired capacity (but less 
than the 20 per cent mooted) 
and stopped from entering 
into any new contracts for 
gas-fired stations. They will 
be required to extend some of 
their present supply contracts 
with the coal industry for an- 
other five years but geared to 
telling prices (linked to a for- 
mula of RFI minus two per- 
centage points or more). 

This may offset some of the 
trenchant criticism made by 
David Currie of the London 
Business School that exten- 
sion of the moratorium on 
gas-fired stations would only 
buttress the market of the 
three big generators and lead 
to higher prices. His solution 
is to break up the oligopoly by 
introducing real competition 
even if the coal industry has 
to be given a brief subsidy 
while the complicated exer- 
cise takes place. None of' this 
will guarantee a market for 
deep-mined coal if it cannot 
compete with world prices. 
But there will at least be a 
base to take advantage of 
future changes in the market 
place, while Labour continues 
with its unlikely role: clean- 
ing up alter the privatisation 
horses have passed by. 


week 


Tony May 

M anchester chemical 
company BTP is expected 
to report profits up from 
£48 milli on to beyond £51 mil- 
lion, courtesy of the new Via- 
gra sex drug for men. BTP 
supplies a key ingredient for 
Pfizer's pills. 

George Soros is reportedly 
behind a consortium which 
could bid for Lonrho Africa if 
the share price fells after 
Thursday’s half-year profit j 
figures. 

TODAY — brfwfcnn Qoacti 5 Housego. 
SOX Bwlnw System. WmJ 
riirTri ACM. Alba. Btttlsn Land. Cfl fisoan 
Sotvemn. CPL Aromas. Ciltdilay. Eiedm- 

coropofujpts. ca. HadkriQhi 
Renoid. SHk ImSustrioa. MO Group. 
Unwca lWs«». viUBoiofllc, Waddlngton. 
TOMORROW — tatofaM Firth fluaon. 
Fountain For—try. Raadlcul 
bwfey. AngflM, BS, BTP. CnarM Stan- 
ley. jamas Crappar, Ewnpsan “pint. 
Eixspaan Telecom, Field. Great Portland. 
Nonhorn Foods. Severn Trem, Vole*. »<■- 
sex WUer. Ye>«3. WSNBSDAY — 
knss Granada. Howie. Leeds. rls*l« 
Drummond. EHzn Tlnelay, EcprO. Hem- 
brae. Meyer. Scottish Hydro. Savowy. Vt- 
brepUwL THURSDAY — MUM Ath- 
kxte ExtnMone, Dewmatt, umrno Africa. 
SHI- Gcxnino, European Colour, 

Johnson Usnhey. 3ymonda. YkA Wmr- 
werto. Vftitahflsd Mann, FRIDAY — Ifc- 
sir Osborne A Utile. 



US franchisees 
back Body Shop 



Wraps are off 
Jensen revival 
and sporting 
chance for 
motor industry 


THE British car industry — 
which last week lost owner- 
ship of its most famous 
marque, Rolls-Royce — 
may be revived by the 
relaunch of another of its 
oldest names, Jensen. , 
Robin Bower, left, and I 
Keith Rauer of Creative | 
Group have designed a ; 


sports car for introduction 

next year. 

Jensen collapsed for the 
second time In 1992 because 
of financial difficulties. 

Creative, based in Red- 
ditch, Worcester, bought 
the rights to the Jensen 
brand earlier this year. 

PHOTOGRAPH: RICHARD L£A-HMH 


Roger Co we 

B ODY Shop franchisees 
in the US have leapt to 
the defence of the cos- 
metics retailer, after criti- 
cism recently by disaffected 
shop owners. 

The company has been los- 
ing money in the US for three 
years and many entrepre- 
neurs who Invested their sav- 
ings in a franchise have been 
angry at the company’s fail- 
ure to restore profits. But 
Body Shop has brought in an 
experienced retailer, Adrian 
Bellamy, as a partner at the 
head of the US chain, and 
many franchisees left a recent 
national meeting In more op- 
timistic mood after a presen- 
tation of new products for the 
Christmas season. 

Sheri Hemxninghaus, who 
owns a store in Florida, said 
last week: "Some people are 
still disillusioned, but most of 
the people who needed to get 
out are out or are getting out" 
Body Shop bought out 69 
franchise shops in the US last 
year, leaving only 80 of the 


290 strong network not owned 
by the company. The 50 fran- 
chisees who own these stores 
are members of the Commit- 
tee For Progress, which met 
privately last month ahead of 
presentations from the com- 
pany’s founders. Anita and 
Gordon Roddick, who became 
cochairmen in Body Shop's 
recent reorganisation. 

A memo from the CFP to the 
acting head of the DS busi- 
ness, David Edward, summed 
up the despair some felt: "The 
majority would welcome a fair 
and viable opportunity to exit 
the business, some would like 
to stay in. Regardless of 
whether they're of *in' or ‘our 
mindfram e, the franchisees 
unamimously feel that we're 
now outsiders and wonder, 
'Why should we stay? ” 

But Ms Hemminghaus said 
the Roddicks answered many 
of the complaints and man- 
aged to change the mood of 
their business partners by the 
time the weekend was over. 
"By the time all was done, 
most people were back on the 
other side of the fence", she 
said. 
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New Deals 
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Debate 


Peter Robinson 


Sceflby flie Gonsn- tag ta^tarnWi^* i S 

“^iSwrm'uneta- SSta™ unsmployineM 

n_ - a ip« am- jobless find work or sb-wb 

tor adSt Sts^exit the labour 

bltJOUS New L>»1 rrKa mMvnwnrP te ffcat 1 


I recovery starts 
1 become pne mployd. a nd fee 
j short-teon m«fflfltoyaeB6tato 
I fens. After another fafcot* 

« year, fewer people are feaxn- 
mg long-teim uxrempfoyei 
The recovery cnaUet-'-tme 
people who have tost Cteh-jaba . 
to find new ot^ before becom- 
ing loB&erra jobless. At ft? 
same time, the osmttaog of 
long-term unemployinedt is. 
whittled away as the toqgtenu 
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it;- 1 * 
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lnn g jmn unemployed claim- 
ants is to be started this maffih- 
The main ecaoomic just£}ca- 
tjnn for the New Deals is the 
belief that without signi ficant 
intervention. in 
the form of wage subsidies to 
employers, and training and 
work placements, many of th e 
long-term unemplo yed w ould 
not benefit hem any expansion 
m employment This could be 

the result of their lack of skills, 
or other personal ebaracteris- 


Ihe consequence is ffiat ly 
the tim e the recovery. hae ms- 
tun’d the stock of long**® 

unemployment starts tofifi. 

This dramatic ton ln loog- 
term uoempllojrznent soggah 
that, regardlcess <rf the -pro fc'\ 
lems which the k ogtern ^- 
employed undoubtedly fox, 
they are not so factazgfcx ea- 
ploy ability that a strong 
recovery will not pick op 
many of them. This Is not to 



say that &e Btnptoy men tgr . 
Ss. or co^he the result of vice cannot pJay »n topcrtMt 


More pain for Merthyr 


wn^fl^ dismmiTWtiflP. 

Allied to this is the argu- 
ment that the long-term unem- 
ployed play toss of a role in 
frrfltttrrg down wage inflat ion. 
Because employers view than 
Tpss tovonraUy. they do not 
tRfcg the eristeoce cf the long- 
te r m unemployed into account 
when t^r rgpiining over or set* 
tingwaj^s. 


role in helping the longterm 
unemployed, j ust th at-aay 
recovery in etQptosmont .does 
not pass them by. 

This dramatic: fall poses jm£>; 
lems for the orthodox viaw'gt 
the relafionsliip between: tob. 
employment and Inflation , ff 
the Bank of England aod foe 
Treasury are right to be worry- 
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Larry Elliott 

I T IS a long way from 
Threadneedle Street to 
Merthyr Tydfil, but the 
Bank of England had a 
blunt message last week 
for the workers at Candy, 
UK Can and Haifa: accept 
lower pay deals or prepare to 
lose your jobs. 

The Bank would not quite 
put It like that. What tt said 
in its strangulated prose was: 
"Evidence has emerged over 
the past month that the cumu- 
lative tightening of the labour 
market has resulted in a rate 
of private-sector earnings 
growth that jeopardises the 
achievement of the inflation 
target over the medium 
term.” 

In plain English that mpan <; 
falling unemployment has 
made the workers a bit uppity 
with their wage claims and, 
unless they are brought to 
heel, inflation may rise above 
2J5 per cent in two years’ 
time. 

In the factories of Wales, 
they see things differently. In- 
deed, they get quite fed up 
with policy being made on the 
basis of what is happening 
within the confines of the 
M2S. But Wales does matter. 
What happens to Wales goes 
to the heart of the current de- 
bate on monetary and fiscal 
policy. 

Wales is the poorest region 
of mainland Britain, and it 
has the lowest unit Labour 


Economics! 
made easy 


What Is the global fuianecaf 
avctiHsctiaw? 

A phrase recently adopted to 
describe the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the World Bank. 
They are also sometimes called 
the Bratton Woods Institutions, 
after the town in New Hampshire 
where the conference which set 
them up was held. 

How oW are they? 

The Bretton Woods twins were 

set up at the dose of the second 
world war to avoid a repetition of 
the 1930s depression. During the 
war, two economist s, Harry Dex- 
ter White in the US and John 
Maynard Keynes in Britain, sepa- 
rately had sketched Ideas for a 
global financial monitoring sys- 
tem which would prevent a finan- 
cial crisis ffice the 1929 stock 
market crash ripping through the 
world economy. 

What do the MF and the 
World Bank do? 

Originally the Fund's job was to i 
monitor the system of fixed ex- 
change rates set up at Bratton 1 
Woods. But the fixed exchange 
rates broke down in 1972 when 
the doRar left the system, and 
since then the main currencies, 
the yen, dbAar. pound and Ger- 
man mark, have floated against 
each other. These days the 
IMPs rote is to baH out countries 
facing short-term difficulties 
when they run out of foreign 
money and cannot pay credi- 
tors. The World Bank’s primary 


costs in the UK. partly due to 
the rapid improvement in 
productivity at British Steel, 
partly to the new machines 
| installed in the inward invest- 
ment plants, partly to the 
number of low-paid women 
workers in manufacturing. 

Six years of growth in the 
economy as a whole have 
helped towns like Merthyr. 

| But it is a long way from the 
i M4 corridor and one of the 
rules about Wales is that eco- 
nomic conditions 'become 
I tougher the further you travel 
; from the M4 in the south and 
the A55 in the north. While 
i the south-east and north-east 
j corners are thriving, the 
I whole of the western half of 
: the country has severe, in- 
grained problems of low 
growth and high unemploy- 
ment 

The Welsh Development 
Agency has had considerable 
success in attracting inward 
Investment and has high 
hopes that the process can 
i enter a new phase. “We have 
, been on a drive For jobs. The 
emphasis now is on quality 
jobs,” said David Rowe-Bed- 
doe. chairman of the WDA. 

Nobody can doubt the 
strength of the commitment, 
in Cardiff or Merthyr. The lat- 
ter has been working tire- 
lessly to make itself more at- 
tractive to investors — 
reclaiming land, sprucing up 
the town centre, landscaping 
the old slag heaps. Unemploy- 
ment has come down, but 
there is a massive problem of 
disguised unemployment — 
the people who are classified 
as economically inactive be- 
cause of long-term sickness or 
disability. In Merthyr, just 
under 2,000 people are unem- 
ployed claimants, about 10,000 
are inactive. 

Ray Pearce, Merthyr’s eco- 
nomic development officer, 
has hopes of attracting more 


Hie twin pillars 
of global financial 
architecture are 
facing calls for 
radical redesign. 
Charlotte Denny 
explains 


goal has been alleviating pov- 
erty. originally among the war- 
tom nations of Europe but now 
mostly in developing countries. 
It makes long-term loans at 
favourable interest rates and ad- 
vises countries on economic 
and development policies. 

Why does the global financial 
aytt c ni nee d ew mroccin g? 

It runs on confidence. Just like 
any country's banking system, 
and can be hit by Systemic 
crises when investors suddenly 
lose their faith and pull out their 
loans. For example, ff an individ- 
ual baik fails, perhaps due to 
bad loans or spectacularly In- 
competent management there 
is always a danger that deposi- 
tors who have put their money in 
perfectly safe Institutions may 
get nervous and decade their 
cash wotdd be safer under the 
mattress. The banks are unlikely 
to have enough cash on hand to 
cover the call on deposits- When 
a run on the banks threatens, 
the central bank in each country 
acts as a lender of last resort — 
ft steps In and makes sure there 
Is enough cash In the system to 
keep depositors happy. The IMF 
does this on a worldwide scale. 

Like wbat happened In 
South-east Asia last year? 

Exactly. The Fund mounted its 
biggest rescue operation yet as 
investors fled the region and the 
countries' exchange rates col- 
lapsed one by one. But critics , 


investors to the town, but 
says: “It is still a very fragile 
recovery. We have live big 
employers in the town and it 
only takes one of them to run 
into trouble and dose down 
for the town to have a serious 
problem.'* 

Compared with the rest of 
the UK, the Welsh economy 
has a lot of manufacturing in- 
dustry. It accounts for 28 per 
cent of the region's GDP. 
against 21 per cent for the 
economy as a whole. The 
prestigious Cardiff Bay devel- 
opment apart, it has a rela- 
tively underdeveloped private 
sector, with a shortage of the 
high value-added jobs in fi- 
nancial and business services 
that bring so much wealth to 
the south-east As Peter Ham. 
the Welsh minister with res- 


industry — have been against 
pushing up rates. But the 
committee has five members 
— all with academic back- 
grounds — who have seen the 
numbers coming out of the 
Bank’s economic model and 
do not like them one little bit 
The Bank is split between 
touchy-feelies and economic 
modellers. 

For the time being, the 
modellers are in the ascen- 
dant Their case goes some- 
thing nice this . Britain has an 
inflation target of 25 per cent 
but gaming s are running at 
5 per cent Ass uming produc- 
tivity growth of 2 per cent and 
real earnings growth of 
25 per cent the inflation tar- 
get cannot be met 

Until now, all that has pre- 
vented inflation from taking 


We have five big employers and it 
only takes one of them to close for 
the town to have a serious problem 9 


ponsibility for the economy, 
puts it "As tor as the City is 
concerned, Wales might as 
well not exist” 

So. does last week's quar- 
ter-point rise in interest rates 
help or not? If ever a region 
needed high and stable levels 
of growth and employment it 
is Wales. The problem will be 
If the Government is on 
course to deliver low and 
stable levels or growth and 
employment 

Unless something strange 
has been happening on the 
monetary policy committee 
recently, the Bank is not ex- 
actly sure. Three of the four 
executive directors — led by 
Eddie George and including 
the one MPC member with 
any hands-on experience of 


say that the IMF is Increasingly 
acting as the ambulance at the 
bottom of the cliff. Each crisis is 
bigger than the last and requires 
more IMF money to stabilise. 
Hence the calls from people like 
US Treasury Secretary Robert 
Rubin to strengthen the global 
financial arcNtocture. 

What does the Fund say? 

That ff some of the countries 
had listened to it earlier, particu- 
larly about the dangers of 
pegged exchange rates, they 
would not be in this trouble now. 
The Fund thinks the solution is 
to strengthen weak banking sys- 
tems in emerging economies 
and to increase transparency so 
investors can see problems de- 
veloping rather than getting a 
nasty surprise. 

What do other people aay? 

Financier George Soros thinks 
that there should be another 
international institution to guar- 
antee international loans accord- 
ing to how credit-worthy 
countries are. Any Investor lend- 
ing mare than the guarantee 
body was prepared to approve 
would take ail the risk itself. 
There is also renewed interest in 
systems to limit short-term capi- 
tal flows, which me the main 
source of instability. 

What wBI happen? 

G7 caBs for countries to be more 
open and to regulate their bank- 
ing systems property. Until the 
next crisis . . . 


Indicators 


TODAY — UK: Producer prices 
(May). 

OTCfc Central bank governors' 
meeting. 

TOMORROW — UK: BRC 

sales monitor (May). 

UK: Industrial production (Apr). 
UK: Manufacturing production 
(Apr). 


off has been the strength of 
the pound, which has cat the 
price of imported goods, and 
held down the cost of living. 
But the fall in the value of the 
pound removes this prop, 
adding to inflationary pres- 
sures at a time when employ- 
ers are having trouble finding 
and keeping staff. 

This all sounds very plausi- 
ble. According to the Bank, 
the economy is coming up 
against capacity constraints 
and needs a period of lower 
growth in order to bring de- 
mand back into fine with 
supply. 

But there are problems 
with this approach. As Jona- 
than Loynes of HSBC noted: 
'The key effect of the rise In 
the near term will be to main- 


| tain or perhaps even widen 
1 the current imbalances 
within the economy. With the 
! vast bulk of new mortgages 
I fixed, the imme diate impact 
on the housing market and 
consumers in general is un- 
likely to be great In contrast. 

I it is likely to push industry 
even further into recession, if 
only because of the extra sup- 
port the pound is now likely 
i to enjoy. Accordingly, the 
conclusion is that the chances 
of a hard landing over the 
next two years have in- 
creased with this hike.” 

The Conservatives cer- 
tainly scent blood. Francis 
Maude, the new shadow chan- 
i cellor, said on Friday. “We’re 
getting a little bit bored with 
hearing Labour's mantra 
about not going back to boom 
and bust. The Government 
has already delivered boom 
and bust at the same time, 
with manufacturing in reces- 
sion while services keep 
growing." 

Presumably, and rather 
sweetly, the MPC believes 
that a quarter-point rise in 
base rates is going to change 
attitudes among wage bar- 
gainers, who will sit around 
in the pubs discussing the 
trade-off between pay and 
jobs rather than watch Eng- 
land thrash Colombia in the 
World Cup. It seems just as 
likely, however, that bargain- 
ers will do what they always 
do — take one look at the 
headline rate of inflation and 
ratchet up their claims. 

Traditionally, industry has 
maintained its competitive- 
ness under such conditions 
by virtue of a weakening 
pound. But the Bank has sig- 
nalled that it will respond to a 
lower value of sterling by 
pushing up interest rates. On 
both counts — earnings and 
sterling — it seems likely that 
rates still have further to rise 


l and that the crunch will crane 
1 when firms start going bust 
or laying off workers. A hard 

landing should not be dis- 
counted. 

All of which maims the de- 
bate over fiscal policy all the 
more interesting. If the 
Ramie’ s surprise move last 
week confounded the dovish 
tone of the recent Inflation 
Report, t he" the Chancellor’s 
hawkish line on fiscal policy 
may conceal a more subtle 
approach. 

Just as the Budget con- 
trived to boost the incomes of 
the poor while being fearfully 
prudent, so the best bet is that 
the Chancellor will try to turn 
the same trick in the Compre- 
hensive Spending Review. Mr 
Brown is trying to draw a dis- 
tinction between current 
spending and capital spend- 
ing. so that the pay-off for 
keeping departmental run- 
ning costs under control will 
be a boost for investment in . 
school, hospitals, roads and 
the New Deal for Communi- 
ties. 

There- is a limit to this ap- 
proach- Teachers' pay, for ex- 
ample, counts as current 
spending, when it should be 
called investment spending. , 
But there is scope for an 
imaginative approach to pub- 
lic spending, even if the need 
to prevent even tighter mone- j 
tary policy necessitates a firm ; 
stance on fisrai policy at this 
stage in the cycle. 

The likelihood is that towns 
like Merthyr will get some- 
thing out of the CSR. That is 
good, provided that they can 
also get the other things they 
need — a competitive pound 
and continuing decent levels 
of growth. Like the rest of the 
country, it certainly does not 
need to lurch back into the 
gloom of recession, because 
in the end what's good for 
Merthyr is good for Britain. 
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However, a look at how un- 
employment durations have 
rhang gri ever die last five 
years casts doubt on the under- 
lying omnomir rationale for 
the XewDeaL 

The tahle shows unemploy- 
ment rates for short-term (de- 
fined as less than six months) 
and long-term (defined as more 
than 12 months) unemployed 
in the 1990s. 

Short-term unemployment 


Duration off unemployment 1090-98 

Unemployment rate % ' 



Total 

Lass than 
6 months 

More than 
12 months 

1990 

6.7 

3.5 

2J2 

1991 

8.3 

4.5 

Z 2 

1992 

9.6 

4.1 

3.4 

1993 

10.3 

3.8 

4.4 

1994 

9.6 

3.5 

4.3 

1995 

8.6 

3.4 

3.7 

1996 

8.1 

3.5 

3.2 

1997 

7 1 

3.2 

27 

1998 

6.4 

3.4 
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ing about rising wage infla- 
tion. that inflationary pressure 
must be the result of longterm 
unemployment falling too far 
in the past year or so. 

Short-term unemployment 
has been rather flat since 1994, 
and unles s one believes in a 
four-year time-lag it seems im- 
plausible that the sharp fan in 
short-term unemployment be- 
tween 1991 and 1994 is only 
now causing wage inflation. 

But if it is the fail in long- 
term unemployment that is in- 
flationary. then presumably 


peaked in 1991 ai-L5 per cent of J the New Deal, which is de- 


tbe workforce ami then fell to 
3,5 per cent by 1994. Since then 
the short-term unemployment 
raze has been fairtystahle. 

Long-term unemployment, 
peaked at the end of 1993 and 
has since fallen sharply. By 
eariy 1998 it had more than i 
halved from its peak. , 

There are a number of ( 
things happening in the labour 
market which underpin these i 
figures. During a recession, a I 
lot more people become unem- 1 
ployed and after a year some 
will have become long-term j 
unemployed. Once the | 


signed to, accelerate that fall 
will simply reinforce the infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Somewhere the economic or- 
thodoxy is wrong. Either the 
macroeconomic underpin- 
nings of the Nqw Deal are in 
error, or the Treasury and the 
Bank of &igland are worrying 
unnecessarily ; about earnings 
growth. 

Maybe this should he dis- 
cussed at file next Monetary 
Policy Committee meeting 
Peter Robinson is chief econo- 
mist eff the Institute far Public 
Policy Research 
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Quick Crossword No. 8768 


If they’re too tired to walk 
the dog, sell Tanzania 


Worm’s eye 


Dan Atkinson 


W ATCH closely devel- 
opments at Gold- 
man Sachs, the Wall 
Street institution that once 
famously distributed bo- 
nuses equivalent to the in- 
come of Tanzania. Should 
the assorted investment 
bankers choose to float 
their institution, it will 
mean a lot more than sim- 
ply the (probable) top of the 
Stock market boom. 

It will mean that, of 
course When those who 
have made big money help- 
ing to run the casino torn 
their ownership into blue 
plaques and offer them to 
the gamblers, you can be 
sure the gaining business is 
not what it was. But trans- 
formation of Goldmans Into 
a quoted company has 
greater significance. 

It could be simply that 
Goldmans’ top brass are 
worn out In January the 


Washington Post noted 
I that, despite salaries and 
extras that guaranteed 
lives of “almost unimagin- 
able afiluence'% for many 
the Wall Street lifestyle 
was “a glided cage”. Some 
of the poor dears, it seems, 
have to employ other 
people even to walk the 
dog. 

When the hit man tires of 1 
billing, the obvious thing to 
do is to sell a stake in the 
assassination business. 

That said, the real ques- 
tion is why Goldmans are 
even thinking of ditching 
the partnership system in I 
favour of something else. I 
Limited liability is a won- , 
derful thing, but not having 1 
it doesn’t seem to have I 
done the bank any harm. | 

Fashion could provide , 
the answer. It is a little 
known fact that one of the 
few legislative priorities 
for our own dear Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry 
is a law allowing accoun- 
tants and other profession- 
als to limit themselves, in 
defiance of a long tradition 
that decreed professional 


advisers ought to carry the 
can for their own mistakes. 
Why is it happening? In 
what has become an abso- 
lutely typical sequence of 
events, the big accountants 
threatened to move to the 
Channel Islands — where 
such protection is available 
— unless the British Gov- 
ernment changed the roles 
over here. 

Ton can see why they 
seek limited liability. So 
great bad their mistakes 
become — British & Com- 
monwealth, Polly Peck, 
BCCI — that a number were 
facing an unpleasant dia- 
logue in the courts. 

But limited liability is 
not some cost-free gift from 
society; it, like all the other 
“unaffordable” measures. \ 
such as the minimum wage 
and health and safety regu- 
lations. has to be paid for. 
Protecting the ‘’profession- 
als” from the consequences 

of their own folly will 
churn out a long biff to be 
paid fair by eveiybody else. 

For the investor the ad- 
vice is, sadly, clear. 

Sell Tanzania. 
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I Tourist rates - bank sells I 


QER: Bundesbank council 
meeting. 

QEft Unemployment (May). 

WEDNESDAY — UK: Minutes 
of May 6-7 MPC meeting. 

FRIDAY — US: Producer 
prices (May). 

Source: HSBC Martata Limited. 


Australia 2.638 
Austria 19.80 
Belgium 58.08 
Canada 1325 
Cyprus 0.83J 
Denmark 10.79 
Finland 8.643 
France 9.424 


Germany 1818 
Greece 480.94 
Hong Kong 12L32 
India 68.64 
Ireland 1.116 
Israel 5.99 
Italy 2.795 


Malaysia 6.45 
Malta 0.622 
Nettwrlanda 3.181 
New Zealand 3.08 
Norway 11.87 
Portugal 287.38 
Saudi Arabia 6.03 


Singapore 2.71 
Sooth Africa 8.15 
Spain 237.70 
Sweden 12.44 
SwftzBftand 2338 

Turkey 406.080 
US 1.60 


Supplied ay Na/Wssr laxdatUng rupee, shekel and mdaHaij 
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Across 

1 Sofa— with crooked spire! 

m 

9 Upper room (5) 

10 Thorough-going (7) 

tl Small craft (4) 

12 Herb (8) 

14 (Lfte a) spoke (6) 

15 Roiled up manuscript etc 
fB) 

18 Welsh, or early Palaeozoic 
( 8 ) 

20 As well (4) 

22 Requiring hard work (7) 

23 Cinema name (5) 

24 Rate of pay 50% extra 
(4.3. 1,4) 

Down 

2 Ribbon round headgear (7) 

3 Container tor potatoes etc 
(4) 

4 Make lovable (6) 

5 Oai cake (B) 

6 Come fa (5) 
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England v South Africa: first Comhill Test, fourth day 

Stewart sets 
England on 
victory dash 


Monday Juno S 1908. 


Mike Selvey sees brave 
batting and poor bowling give 
hope of a home win today 


T HE weather may 
have the final say on 
the result of the first 
Test at Edgbaston 
but some spirited 
English batting in a long final 
session yesterday — abetted 
by more woeful bowling from 
the most hyped opening attack 
in the world — has given Eng- 
land an outside chance of forc- 
ing a win, and at the very least 
the opportunity to finich mi 
the high ground, while South 
Africa stSl have an interest, 
especially as En gland are a 
bowler short It could be an 
intriguing last day . 

South Africa were 192 for 
five OVemight and P.ngTand 
duly bowled them out, Domi- 
nic Cork finishing with five 
for 93 on his return, to Test 
cricket, but not before a ter- 
rific eighth-wicket partner- 
ship of 104 between Jonty 
Rhodes and Lance Ktusener, 
the highest of the innings, 
had rescued the m from 234 for 
seven, 29 short of avoiding a 
possible follow-on. It helped 
them to 343. 

Rhodes was finally out to 
Angus Fraser (one of four 
wickets for him and the 150th 
of his career), having batted 
229 minutes for his 95. while 
Klusener, who became Mark 
Eaiham's maiden first-class 
victim of the summer, hit 57 
with 11 boundaries, as the de- 
pleted bowling wilted. 

With a lead of 119 and fbur 
sessions remaining, a nega- 
tive England might have con- 
sidered the worst-case sce- 
nario and settled in to see 
what happened. England's 
response, therefore, was all 
the more heart e ni n g in its 
positive intent and practice, 
even If they pushed it to the 
extreme. At stumps they had 
reached 170 for eight, from 45 
overs, giving them an overall 
lead or 289. When Mike Ather- 
ton reverse-sweeps in a Test 
match, then things really 
have changed. 

So great was the pressure 
applied by the batting that 
Hansie Cranje was compelled 
to fell back on that unappetis- 
ing standby — much used by 
England in the past — of a left- 
arm spinner, in fhia case Paul 
Adams, bowling over the 
wicket and pitching the ball 
wide of leg stump. As Adams 
had conceded fewer than two 


runs per over during his 42 
overs in the first innings, 
without resorting to such prac- 
tice. it was doubly dubious. 

It will not happen for much 
longer: recently the ICC 
Cricket Committee agreed to 
act on the recommendation of 
the international captains 
that the “Limited Overs Wide* 
interpretation should be ap- 
: pUed to bowling down the leg 
side into the rough as a nega- 
tive tactic. This will be imple- 
I mented from October 1 and it 
! cannot come soon enough. 

Hie South Africans have 
problems. If the pitiful perfor- 
mance by the seam bowlers in 
the first innings might chari- 
tably have been ascribed to 
first-day nerves, there was no 
such excuse yesterday. Fred 
Trueman would have been 
rendered speechless. 

Allan Donald was barely 
capable of landing successive 
deliveries in the same parish 
and Shaun Pollock was Little 
better. Mark Boucher may 
not be the finest wicketkeeper 
but he deserves a medal for 


Scoreboard 


BHBAUI Rrot InjUnos 482 (M A 
AUienon 103 l M A Butchor T7; Donald 

south Anne* 

Flfil hiN— 

G Khston c Butcner DCork 1 

G F J Lujtwntmr o c Sub b Cork 

JH Kants c Stewart o Cork B 

D J Cufltaon b Fnxsot 7 

■W J Cronjo e Sub b Corit 

J N Rnodoa c Suwon b Fraaer B 

SMPDffadicCrOltbFntSOr » 

tM V Boucher c Stewart b Fraser — 

L Klusener c Stewart bEWtem n 

A A Donald c & b Cork — 

PS Adams not out . . i 

Extras (Ib5. nb2) _ ... 

Total (117JI overs) Mi 

KsE e* w iU cet si 8. 38. 1 18, 125. 191,211. 
224.338.328. 

Roettogi Fraser 34-6-108-4: Cork 
32.3-7-93-5: Ealham 33-8-0-1; Crofl 
IF 3 m PiButcner t-0-2-0. 


U A Butcher Biw b Pollock 11 

M A Atherton b Klusener «3 

K Hussain Ibw b Donald 0 

TA J Stawwt b Donald ... *8 

G P Thorpe b Klusoner 48 

kl R Ramprofcash c KalBs b Adams 11 

U A Etensmc Pollock b Kiusanar . — »i 

D Q Cork H Boucher b Adams S 

RDBCronnotoui — 1 

Extras (bio. IbQ. wflj 24 

Total (tor 8 45.1 overs) - 170 

Meftellltef 24,31. 8P.148. 153,187, 

187. 170. 

To ball D Gough. A R C Fraaar. 

B u wB un Donald 10-7-48-2: Poflock. 
12-2-43-1; Klusener 11-4-27-3: Adame 
12.1-3-38-3. 


his ncrubatin pains in this 
match. Bob Woohuer, South 
Africa's coach, was reduced 
to prowling the pavilion cor- 
ridors behind the bowler's 
arm muttering to himself. 

The final session was ex- 
hilarating. with Atherton 
belting his first ball off the 
back foot to the cover bound- 
ary to set the tunc. Mark 
Butcher (11) and Nasser Hus- 
sain <0) were victims or ques- 
tionable Ibw verdicts. But 
Alee Stewart swung the bat 
with gusto for his 28. once 
biffing the bemused Pollock 
over mid-on. When he hit 
around a rare straight deliv- 
ery from Donald and was 
bowled. Graham Thorpe 
joined Atherton in a partner- 
ship of 63. of which the left- 
hander made 43 with five 
boundaries before he was 
yorked by Klusener's clever 
slower ball. He will be a key 
figure in countering Adams's 
wrist spin this summer. 

Atherton, meanwhile, had 
caught the mood much as he 
had a year ago when England 
chased a target to beat Aus- 
tralia. He batted for almost 
three hours for bis 43, but in 
the latter stages played with 
freedom and character. There 
is real enjoyment in his 
cricket at present 

When Atherton was 
bowled, maki ng room to fid- 
dle Donald to the offside, 
Mark Ramprakash might 
have been left to nurse the 
taiL But he drove his second 
ball to the extracover bound- 
ary and lofted Adams over 
long-on for six before a lead- 
ing edge was adjudged by the 
third umpire to have been 
caught cleanly by Jacques 
Kallis diving forwards at 
extra cover. 

Rhodes played perhaps his 
best innings for South Africa, 
having taken the initiative 
away from England on Satur- 
day and, with Klusener's vig- 
our in tandem, did so again 
after Fraser removed Pollock 
and Boucher. Only twice 
might he have faltered: on 64, 
when be hooked Cork to long 
1%, where Darren Gough's 
young substitute Ben Spend- 
love almost brought off a su- 
perb catch: and, on 86, he 
seemed to have edged Robert 
Croft to Stewart But David 
Shepherd disagreed. 


High-flying Dominic Cork 

leaps to make Allan Donald 
a caugbt-and- bowled victim 
as the returning paceman 
took Qve wickets for 93 
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not on the price tag <£13.995) NISSAN 


Everton decide to throw 
Kendall overboard 
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H oward Kendall's 
relationship with 
Everton, an affair 
which has spanned more 
than three decades, will end 
today In acrimonious div- 
orce. Kendall's third spell 
as manager will close either 
by mutual consent or, more 
likely, dismissal less than 
12 months after it opened. 

Having reached the con- 
clusion that t he 52-year-old 
Kendall is a constant 
reminder of a fitmons past 
rather than a man equipped 
to ensure a successful 
future, the dub would like 
to replace him with Leices- 
ter’s Martin O’Neill. 

O’Neill is expected to an- 
nounce within 24 hoars If 
his dispute with Leicester 
over the res t r u c t u r ing of 
the dab's internal manage- 
ment will precipitate his 
departure. Although Sir 
Rodney Walker, the chair- 
man of Leicester’s pic arm. 
Is optimistic that the man- 
ager will remain, a parting 
of the ways is now all but 
inevitable — possibly later 
today, before O'Neill leaves 
for France as part of BBC 
TV’s World Cup team. 

If O'Neill resigns, Ever- 


ton will immediately ap- 
proach him although, out 
of courtesy, they would 
probably seek Leicester’s 
permission. 

O’Neill, who has been at 
Filbert Street for 30 months 
and won the Coca-Cola Cup 
in that time, has a clause in 
his contract which guaran- 
tees Leicester around 
£1 million in compensation 
if he should leave to Join 
an pther club, an agreement 
which would become void if 
he should resign. 

Kendall’s departure will 
come less tb an a month 
after he steered Everton to 
Premiership survival on 
the final day of last season. 
initially it had appeared 
likely that he would be 



Kendall . . . time up, a gnto 


allowed to continue with 
his efforts to re- 
vitalise Everton’s fortunes. 

Although the chairman 
Peter Johnson denied him 
the vote of confidence, he 
was invited to strengthen 
the senior squad, lodging a 
£3.75 million bid for the 
Bolton midfielder Alan 
Thompson, who joined 
Aston Villa last Friday, and 
for Derby’s Lee Carsley . 

Kendall even survived a 
face-to-face meeting with 
Johnson in Milan last 
month, insisting that his 
own future had not been on 
the agenda. However, Ken- 
dall’s fete was sealed last 
Friday when Johnson 
returned to Goodison from 
his Jersey home to lock 
horns with a divided board 
which was frustrated and 
on the point of rebellion. 

Most were anxious for a 
fourth managerial switch In 
4'/z years but Johnson’s 68 
per cent shareholding en- 
sured that his was the only 
opinion that mattered. As he 
had decided Kendall should 
go, there was no need for 
protracted discussion. 

Kendall returned last 
June, digging Johnson out 
of a hole after Bobby Rob- 
son and Andy Gray de- 
clined the Job. 
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France 98 Aces and wild cards 


The QuanHan Monday June 8 1998 


Romania awash with boos 

England’s rivals have been dogged by feuds with the public &nd press. Russell Thomas reports 


P AUL GASCOIGNE 
and Teddy Sharing- 
ham are not alone. A 
chorus of disap- 
proval has been, 
raining down'on the players of 
Romania, who will rival Eng- 
land in the World Cup and are 
being branded at home as 
companions In disgrace. 

Consumption, though not of 
the kebab and ale variety has 
raised its ugly head in Roma- 
nia. In an impoverished coun- 
try tales of their exiles' 

sharp-suited, Ferrari -driving 

lifestyles understandably jar 
wito the millions of have-nots 
at home. There are many easy 
targets: 16 of Anghel Ior- 
danescu s 22-man squad ply 
their lucrative trade abroad. 

The squad, accusing the 
media of whipping up public 
hostility, have retaliated with 
a se'f-imposed gag in Prance, 
refusing to talk to anyone 
exo at Romanian state televi- 
sion and at official Fifa con- 
ferences. The action was to 
“maintain our emotional bal- 
ance”, said the letter signed 
by all 22 players. 

The boycott followed bar- 
racking by the Bucharest 
crowd in the 3-2 win over 
Parr-suay on Wednesday 
Afterwards a row erupted 
over the goalkeeper Bogdan 
idea’s antics; he bared his 
at*. . In contempt and 
-jjegedly made the obscene 
■ ;er gesture to the crowd 
t d loud, sustained jeering 
?r Paraguay’s second goaL 
Gheorghe Hagt the captain 
.rnd national idol, led the 
player protest. “The public 
docs not low us because you 
[journalists] mite nonsense 
about us. We deserve a statue 
for what we've done In the last 
10 years for Romania and 
don't deserve to be criticised.’' 
Chelsea's Dan Petrescu 
remarked acidly: “Maybe we 
should not play to. Romania 
any more. Maybe we should 
play to Bulgaria." 

The Romanian Football 
Federation took Petrescu half 
at his word, swiftly shifting 
Romania’s last friendly 
against Moldova from the 
national stadium to Ploiesti, 
37 miles north of Bucharest 
The Federation cited “dis- 
putes between the players and 
Bucharest’s spectators”. 

After winning that game 
5-1 on Saturday the squad 
headed yesterday tor the rela- 
tive sanctuary of Albt their 
training base in France. 

There the Romanians hope 
finally to smooth the troubled 
road to France 98, one pitted 
by Iordan escu’s announce- 
ment early this year that he 
will leave to coach the Greek 
national team after the finals. 
That prompted the Federation 
to strip the country's most 
famous general of his hon- 
orary rank. Yet Iordanescu Is 



Ten’s time Gheorghe Hagi, at 33, remains pivotal to the plans of Romania’s coach Anghel Iordanescu (below) rwtoqraph&rqbsu‘g*®®^t;<wrym prior 


still held in high regard, some- 
thing which cannot be said of 
the domestic game, tainted by 
allegations of corruption. 

Romania's . camp ai gn in 

France has been widely billed 
as the Last chance for the old 
guard. England, without a 
single player of Wbrid Cup 
experience, should beware 
seasoned opponents who are 
stung by lack of respect inter- 
nationally 

They after all, are the 
seeds in Group G — not 
England — after a stun- 
ning qualifying perfor- 
mance which saw them 
win nine of their 10 
matches and amass 37 
goals. They are no more 
in awe of Glenn Hoddle’s 
team than previous 
Romanian sides, 

unbeaten to their past five 
games against England. 

Generals are usually 
conservative, so little per- 
sonnel and tactical alter- 
nation is likely from 
Iordanescu in France. 



“There wifi, be some changed,” 
he conceded tersely when 
questioned about strategy but 
his team will scarcely stray 
from the counter-attacking 
approach which maximises 
their unquestionably high 
technique and wonderful flex- 
ibility in switching formation. 
Argentina, in that exhilarat- 
ing game in USA 94, are the 
most celebrated victims of 
Romanian excellence. 

The coach’s inner circle of 
Hagi, Petrescu — both share 
Steaua Bucharest back- 
grounds with Iordanescu — 
Gica Popescu and Dorinel 
Munteanu are guaranteed 
places. Proven performers 
in 1994, this quartet have 
campaigned success- 
fully for the recall of 
Die Dumitrescu, 
whose perfor- 
mances to Die US 
precipitated his 
fateful move to Eng- 
land. The mercurial for- 
now plies his trade with 
Atiante in Mexico. 


Ageing limbs to important 
positions are the prime con- 
cern. Doubts persist about the 
33-year-old Hagi lasting more 
than an hour; thoug h his devo- 
tees say that is more than suf- 
ficient for the midfielder to 
wreck havoc with that won- 
drous left foot Gica Popescu, 
30, was not noted for pace to 
his unhappy Tottenham days 

or for relishing a physical con- 
test which is the Romanians’ 
biggest fear when they meet 
England. 

The defence, like the mid- 
field, would have virtually 
picked itself but for the blow 
of losing Atletico Madrid's 
tough central defender Daniel 
Prodan to injury But Ior- 
danescu appears to have good 
cover here in the versatile 24- 
year-old XuUan Ffllpescu, a 
Galatasaray dub-mate of 
Hagi and Gica Popescu. Nev- 
ertheless. the rearguard has 
looked decidedly suspect in 
some warm-up games. 

The attack, supported by 
Fetrescu's forays down the 


right, presents fhsctoatmg 
options, even if Dumitrescu 
and Marius Lacatus, now 34, 
can expect to be used spar- 
ingly Much will depend on the 
24-year-old Valencia striker 
Adrian Die living up to his 
billing as the new hope of 
Romanian football and justify- 
ing hlS nlrimamg *7The 
Cobra”, which stems from his 
sudden, venomous shooting. 
Alongside him, Coventry 
City's Viorel Moldovan or 
Radii Nlculescu will eagerly 
pursue any opportunities. 

Ftor all the talent at his dis- 
posal, the strong-willed Ior- 
danescu may need more than 
the crucifix he was .seen 
clutching constantly four 
years ago. He can do without 
the temperamental excesses 
which undermine Romania's 
chances and can do with the 
luck that eluded his country in 
the US and In Italia 90. when 
elimination by penalty shoot- 
outs provided cruel climaxes 
to games Romania should have 
WML 



Bergkamp out, Passarella reacts to drugs test 


Red tape and rumour conspire 
to give Indomitable Uons raw deal 


Noam Frledhmdor 


D ennis bergkamfs 

hamstring injury has 
ensured that he will 
miss Holland’s opening World 
Cup match against Belgium 
on Saturday and almost cer- 
tainly their second against 
South Korea on June 20. 

The Dutch team’s doctor, 
Frits Kessel, speaking from 
their camp, said: “The Injury 
bos been far worse than esti- 
mated in the beginning. We 
didn’t want pressure to be put 
on him, although he does 
handle everything so well." 
Bergkamp has now been 


out of action for six weeks, a 
feet which worries the Dutch 
coach Guus Hiddink. 

“Repairing an Injured 
player is one thing, getting 
him match-fit Is another. 1 
heme and pray bell be able to 
guide us to the world title." 

The Argentinian squad 
have been put into isolation 
by their coach Daniel Passar- 
ella following a positive test 
for a banned substance by an 
unnamed, squad, member. 

Passarella. a stem discipli- 
narian, has closed the camp 
for two days in order to 
restore calm. 

The team’s doctor, Luis Se- 
veso. has tried to quell the 


storm by claiming that the 
test could have been caused 
by his giving several players 
a “rapid cure” influenza med- 
ication banned during 
competition. 

The controversial Brazilian 
striker Ed m undo has told fu- 
rious team-mates that his 
quotes, when he claimed to be 
better than Bebeto. had been 
misunderstood after they crit- 
icised him in a team meeting 
at their Ozoir-La-Ferrifere 
training camp. 

The comment came after 
Bebeto had been chosen over 
Edmundo to start Wednes- 
day’s game against Scotland. 
After the players grilled Ed- 
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mundo last Saturday he 
claimed that he did not mean 
that he should play, merely 
that he was ready to. 

Japan, Argentina's opening 
opponents next Sunday, made 
10 substitutions at bMf-time 
and struggled to find their 
rhythm as they beat the 
French Second Division side 
Gueugnon 1-0 to their final 
warm-up match yesterday, 
the strikerMasashi Na- 
kayama heading a ninth-min- 
ute goal. 

The captain Masami Ihara 
was missing due to an ankle 
injury but the flame-haired 
midfielder Hidetoshi Nakata 
showed his class as his pass- 


ing and vision were behind al- 
giast all their attacks. 

The Japanese appeal to 
remove a Jamaican assistant 
referee fro m their following 
rflatr*! against Croatia has 
succeeded. Japan pointed out 
Jamaica are also in Group FL 

Ivan Zamorano, the Inter- 
nationale and Chilean inter- 
national, has picked up a 
slight knee injury to a prac- 
tice match, said the team doc- 
tor Eugenio Valdecantos yes- 
terday. “There’s no swelling, 
just a small pain,” he added. 

The striker, who partners 
the former Manchester 
United target Marceio Salas 
up front, should be able to 


train again soon to time to be 
fit for Chile’s opening match 
on Thursday against Italy. 

Fife has ensured that tune 
added oa for injuries and sub- 
stitutions will be strictiy reg- 
ulated at the World Cup finals 
and communicated to players 
and spectators. 

The referees are under 
strict instructions to add on 
30 seconds at half-time or foil- 
time for each substitution and 
a foil minute or more for any 
injury which requires a 
player to leave the field. 

A further innovation is that 
time-wasting will be penal- 
ised in units of 30 seconds at 
the referee's discretion. 


C AMEROON will be hop- 
tog for a few boring 
days in their Beziers train- 
ing camp after the chaos of 
their lead-up to France 98. 

With the head of the 
country’s FA In detention 
back home In Yaounde over 
alleged World Cap ticket ir- 
regularities. the Africans* 
preparation for their first 
match, against Austria on 
Thursday, has hardly been 
without a ripple or two. 

The Indomitable Lions 
arrived to Montpellier on 
Friday without visas and 
bearing only photocopies of 
their passports. 

French newspapers said 


the group of 35, held to cus- 
toms tor two hours, were 
allowed entry only after au- 
thorities issued players 
with temporary passes. 
World Cup organisers said 
the team were held np “by 
administrative 
formalities''. 

Cameroon had arrived 
from Copenhagen, where 
they had beaten. Denmark 
2-1 in a warm-up match. 

Meanwhile, in the Camer- 
oon capital the president of 
the country’s football fed- 
eration Vincent Onana was 
questioned and detained in 
a defence ministry 
building. 



Tennis 


Sanchez Vicario plays it tough and gracious 


L IFE is not a soap opera 
and Monica Seles did not 
win the French Open 
title here on Saturday. In a 
fairytale world she would 
have recaptured the glories of 

those three high-powered vic- 
tories at Roland Garros be- 
tween 1990 and 1992. The real- 
ity was that she foundered on 
her own frailties and the ex- 
cellence Of her opponent 
Arantxa Sanchez Vicario’s 
simple and heartfelt Tm so 
sorry I beat you” beautifully 
captured the occasion. Seles 
had arrived in Paris less than 
a fortnight after her father 
KarolJ’s death, with an im- 
mense amount of sympathy 
and goodwill buoying her 
every step and stroke. 

Five years ago Seles seem- 
ingly had it alt eight Grand 
Slam titles by the time she 
was 19, and the prospect of 
many more. Then, in April 
1993, she was stabbed while 
playing in Hamburg, and her 
radiant foture became a life of 
shadow and uncertainty. 

There is small wonder that 
the Yugoslavia-bom Ameri- 
can resolutely holds herself in 
the here and now. She was 
asked on Saturday, after her 
7-5, 0-5, 6-2 defeat whether 
her appearance in the final in 
any way compared with the 
previous occasions. 

“I don’t remember how it 



Stephen Bieriey 
In Paris sees 
the Spaniard end 
the Seles fairytale 
with apologies 

Embracing grace. ..Sanchez 
Vicario hugs Seles after 
beating her iaurent rebours 


used to feel. I'm in the present 
right now," Seles replied 
firmly and, as is her custom, 
she gave a little nod of her 
head to reinforce that this 
particular line of questioning 
was over. 

It was always likely, despite 
the public desire for her to 
succeed, that Seles would find 
the going tough against the 
Spaniard, especially if she 
lost the opening set. 

The severity of Seles's semi- 
final victory over Switzer- 
land's Martina Hingis, the 
world No. l and pre-tourna- 
ment favourite, was riveting, 
but sustaining such intensity 
requires plenty of games to 
the bank and her father's Ill- 
ness prevented that 

In Saturday's third set the 
errors, virtually nonexistent 
aeainst Hlneic hppnn to 


multiply at crucial moments. 
Seles missed five break-points 
whereas Sanchez Vicario 
needed only one to build an 
impregnable 4-1 lead. 

Sanchez Vicario has ac- 
quired the reputation of being 
an essentially defensive 
player, relying on her oppo- 
nents to make mistakes. 
There is also a good deal of 
blatant sexism against her be- 
cause she does not fit comfort- 
ably into the male marketing 
dream. 

Off court she can be as 
charming as she is fiercely 
competitive on court and no- 
body could have been more 
gracious in victory than San- 
ches Vicario was. She knew 
the crowd were virtually all 
on the side of Seles, yet there 
was never a trace of irritation 
Or s#*lf-nitv. “I love this tour- 


nament." she said. And so she 
should. 

This was the Spaniard’s 
sixth French Open singles 
final and her third victory, 
the other two coming in 1989 
against Steffi Graf when she 
was 17, and four years ago 
against Mary Pierce. 

Her two dogs are named 
Roland and Garros to honour 
of those wins but she does not 
intend buying a third. “I 
would need a huge new 
house," she said, although 
she could certainly afford 
one, having won nearly 
£400,000 on Saturday. 

Although Sanchez Vicario 
could never match Seles's ini- 
tial power, she responded to 
the challenge with a wide va- 
riety of superb winners, al- 
though to the vital tie-break 

the American aft hrrt wIMp. 


struct ed when she insisted on 
repeating fruitless drop shots. 

Sanchez Vicario more or 
less allowed the second set to 
speed by, taking only six 
points from six games, but an 
early break in the final set 
put her back in the 
ascendancy. 

So the veterans — Sanchez 
Vicario is 26, Seles 24 — 
thumbed their noses at the 
teenies and, with Graf due to 
try another comeback to Edg- 
baston this week, the young- 
sters may find Wimbledon 
equally tough, to sharp con- 
trast to the men, women's ten- 
nis is brimming with Interest 

For Hingis at least there 
.was some consolation for her 
singles exit when she shared 
the women's doubles title 
with Jana Novotna, The 
Swiss and the Czech,- seeded 
second, beat the top-seeded 
partnership of Lindsay Dav- 
enport and Natasha Zvereva 
8-L 7-6 in the final 

to tiie men's event the 
Dutch pairing of Jacco E3- 
tingh and Paul Haarimis had 
to regain impetus for a 5-3, 
3-6, 5-3 win over Mark 
Knowles of the Bahamas and 
Daniel Nestor of Canada. 

The Williams sisters met to 
the mixed doubles final, Ve- 
nus and Justin Gimelstob 
beating her younger sibling 
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France 98 The task ahead of England 
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Pine-tuning for the finals . . . the Tu n i s ia n Sftander Souayah hurdles a challenge by Craig Uellamy as Mark Pem bridge closes in during the 4-0 win over Wales in Tunis 
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Tunisia play the 
guessing game 


Brown hits at Sky ‘twist’ 


Martin Thorpe in Tunis sees England’s first 
opponents learn little from a 4-0 win over 
Wales about what faces them next Monday 


O NE would have 
thought that in a 
country of 2D per 
cent desert it would 
he easy to see the wood for the 
trees. But Tunisia's final 
game before they become 
Englan d ’s opening World Cup 
opponents produced not so 
much, mutual enlightenment 


as bilateral confusion- 

first, Tunisia had booked 
S atu rday's date with Wales 
presum ing that a British side 
could simulate the challenge 
lying ahead in Marseille a 
week today. Hoping to face an 
England clone, Tunisia found 
themselves playing a football- 
ing version of Dolly the 
sheep. 

Wales's attempted Imper- 
sonation of Hoddie’s team 
looked more like a takeoff oT 
Doncaster Rovers, and a 4-0 
win left the Tunisians none 
' the wiser about what to ex- 
pect on June 15. 

Which will please Hod die. 
especially as his team selec- 
tions of late have thoroughly 
confused Tunisia anyway. 

“We have watched all Eng- 
land 's matches.” said the 
Tunisian FA'S president 
Taerk Ben MTSarek, “and 
thing s are taking place but I 
don't know what Is Glenn 
Hoddle hiding something?” 

- More than likely. But if the 
Tunisians’ extracted minimal 
benefit from Saturday’s game, 
so did. England. Sitting in the 
main stand at the El-Menzah 
stadium, HodcOe's scout Dave 
Sexton was left only to imag- 
ine how Tunisia will play 
against England, whose d& 
fence should not give away 


the silly goals Wales did. 
whose midfield will close 
down far more securely and 
whose attack should conjure 
up bouts of sustained pres- 
sure rather than sporadic 
bursts. 

Thankfully. Sexton saw 
Tunisia play Chile earlier last 
week, a game the Africans 
lost 3-2 after twice leading. 
Nonetheless the former Man- 
chester United manager was 
impressed. ‘Tunisia are a 
football side," he said yester- 
day. “They get the ball down 
and try and pass it through 
you. They’ve got decent strik- 
ers, especially Mehdi Ben Sli- 
mane, and good wing-backs 
attacking, though not so .good 
defending. Also the back 
three need a bit of protection, 
which they got against Wales 
until the midfield got excited 
and tended to bomb on. 

“They did the same against 
Chile, and as a result they lost 
a game they should have won. 
They were the better side 
until the last 20 minutes. But 1 
think there's space there for 
England to do some damage.” 

It was easy Tor Tunisian 
players to stand out a g a i n st 


Wales. Khaled Badra, one of 
the central defenders, showed 
a delicate and confident touch 
for a tall man; Skander 
Souayah roamed midfieid 
with an adventurous eye and 
showed himself to be more 
than an adequately inventive 
replacement for Zoubeir 
Beya. 

Beya is Tunisia's version of 
Gazza, uncannil y known as 
"the fiat one” and dropped be- 
cause the national coach 


questioned his attitude. The 
parallel was further enhanced 
by Beya’s performance as a 
second-half substitute when 
he, too. struggled to piece 
together the fragments or a 
once sublime talent. 

Exotica in the starting line- 
up is now provided by a Bra- 
zilian, Jose Clayton, who be- 
came a Tunisian national 
after three, years with a local 
club and on Saturday showed 
that he possesses a samba 
touch if not a total grasp. 

But despite the signs, one 
can only think that Tunisia 
would not have blossomed so 
well had the opposition hailed 
from east of OfTa's Dyke. 
Their football is in transition 
from amateur to professional 
and progression to the World 
Cup second round would rep- 
resent success for a nation of 
only 26,000 registered players. 

As for beating England, 
that would be a miracle, ad- 
mitted M'Barek, before cheek- 
ily proposing that if Hoddle's 
side allowed Tunisia to draw 
they would back England's 
bid for the 2006 World Cup. 

Realistically Tunisia's 
hopes lie In catching England 
on one of their traditionally 
slow starts, lasting better in 
the heat and being lifted to 
undreamt-of heights by the 
passion of the partisan crowd 
Inside the Stade Velodrome in 
Marseille, a city with a huge 
north African population. 

"I've put England out of the 
World Cup once so why 
shouldn't I do it again.” 
boasts Tunisia's coach Henry 
Kasperczak, a member of the 
Poland side who famously 
blocked England's qualifica- 
tion for the 1974 finals. “When 
you look at the English Pre- 
miership, we are impressed 
with those games. But so far 
Hoddle's team have not 
proved anything.” 


Patrick Glenn in 

St Remy-de- Provence 
and RusseHThomas 
find Sheringham and 
television darkening 
the World Cup view for 
England and Scotland 



Sheringham . . . 10-day trial 


T HE Scotland manager 
Craig Brown yesterday 
accused Sky Television 
of creating bad blood 
between him and Glenn Hod 
die, the England coach. 

Brown said he had been try- 
ing to call Hod die to explain 
that he had been “stitched 
up” in a broadcast by the sat- 
ellite company after the Scots' 
first open press conference 
here on Saturday. 

“1 have already spoken to 
David Davies of the Football 
Association to clarity the mat 
ter,” said an angry Brown, 
“and I’ll keep trying to get 
hold of Glenn. It's not an apol- 
ogy. as we .have nothing to 
apologise Tor. But Glenn 
should have an explanation.” 
Brawn began the weekend 
briefing by saying that 
have no back-page leads for 
you guys” — his normal open- 
ing line to the Scottish media 
on quiet news days. He was 
immediately asked by an 
English reporter for a com- 
ment on the Teddy Sher- 
ingham affair. Brown refused 
to comment, insisting he was 
concerned only with his own 
players and adding that so ihr 
everything had gone well. 

Sky began its broadcast by 
saying that “Craig Brown had 
no front page or back page 
news today" and Scotland’s 


manager believed that intro- 
duction implied smugness on 
his part as well as criticism of 
Hoddle and the England 
squad's off-field behaviour. 

“We are certainly not smug 
and we are not in the busi- 
ness of criticising anyone,” 
said Brown. 

Brown's only difficulty ap- 
pears to be keeping some train- 
ing sessions a secret from the 
inquisitive Brazilian media. 
Most work-outs are open but 
there are t im es when the man- 
ager insists on privacy. 

When he tried a short ses- 
sion in camera for the first 
time on Saturday morning, he 
found Brazilian reporters spy- 
ing from the top of a strategi- 
cally placed van cm a slope 
outside the ground. 

On completion of yester- 


day's full session Brown had 
to spirit his four main mid- 
field players away to work in 
private on set-pieces. 

“We do our best to accom- 
modate everyone and that’s 
why most of our practice is 
open.” he said. “But there are 
times when we have to work 
on things that we simply 
must keep to ourselves. Every 
manager here will have to do 
that to one degree or another. 

“I took Craig Burley, Billy 
McKinlay. John Collins and 


Paul Lambert off to practise 
free-kicks, comers and throw- 
ins. There are elements you 
can introduce to these set* 
pieces which might just be 
the kind of Little thing that 
could give Brazil problems.” 

Sheringham goes to France 
as England's first-cbolce part- 
ner for Alan Shearer despite 
his much publicised revels on 
the Algarve. But Hoddle has 
told the Manchester United 
striker that be is effectively 
on trial before their opener 
with Tunisia next Monday — 
and beyond. 

Hoddle hinted, despite 
Michael Owen's rising stock, 
that Sheringham would start 
ahead of the Liverpool teen- 
ager in Marseille. “You've got 
to look at other things and it 
won’t be a scenario based on 
this week,” he said. "I’ve seen 
what Teddy's done over the 
years as an international 
player." 

But Hoddle added: “1 will 
watch closely in t rainin g over 


the next 10 days to see how 
sharp he looks. But itH be no 
different to the way I assess 
Gareth Southgate and Martin 
Keown.” 

Hoddle did not consider 
dropping the 32-year-old Sher- 
ingham from his squad and it 
appears the player partially 
redeemed himself with his 
fulsome apology for partying 
until dawn during the three- 
day pre-toumament break. 

Nevertheless Hoddle was 
outraged by the incident, de- 
manded a public apology and 
got one when a sheepish Sher- 
ingham read a statement at 
Bisham Abbey in which he 
admitted “a lack of 
professionalism”. ■ 

He added; “If people read 
that I was out until 6am it 
sounds disgraceful, and I ad- 
mit that ... I know it's come 
across that I’ve been a fool 
and. when I got back and read 
the papers, it crossed my 
mind that what had happened 
to Paul [Gascoigne] could 
happen to me." 

Hoddle eased Sheringham 's 
worries by predicting that he 
and Owen will "have a big 
say in this World Cup, if 
they're injury free. Michael 
and Teddy are very, very di- 
verse in their style of play 
and I think that gives us an 
added dimension”. The coach 
dearly intends to use both, 
with Owen’s pace — and dedi- 
cated approach — poised ulti- 
mately to supplant a ponder- 
ous Sheringham. 


Arsenal 
bid for 
DeBoer 


rejected 
by Ajax 


A JAX have rejected an 
Arsenal bid of £9 mil- 
lion for the Dutch in- 
ternational midfielder Ron- 
ald de Boer. “A transfer is 
out of the question and will 
stay that way,” an official 
for the Amsterdam dub 
said yesterday. 

De Boer has a contract 
which ties him to Ajax 
until 2004 but haa made no 
secret of his wish for a 
move. “Until that time 
[2004]. we will not let him 
go, whatever offers we 
get,” the spokesman added. 

Brian Laudrnp’s appear- 
ances in the World Cup will 
be made as a Chelsea player 
after the Dane pnt pen to 
paper In Copenhagen on 
Saturday, six days after his 
Rangers contract expired. 

Rangers are still seeking 
compensation for the 29- 
year-old, who signed a 
three-year deal under the 
Bosnian ruling after Chel- 
sea’s managing director 
Colin Hutchinson met him 
in the Danish capitaL 
"We’ve decided that he 
should sign because his 
contract at Rangers expired 
on May 31 and he could 
have been going to the 
World Cup not attached to 
any club,*' Hutchinson 
said. "We thought all the 
speculation should be 
removed.” 

West Ham have offered 
John Hartson a £5 million 
deal which will make him 
their highest-paid player. 
The deal, worth more than 
£15,000 a week, will tie the 
Welshman to Upton Park 
for seven years. 

Hartson, a Blackburn tar- 
get before they bonght 
Southampton’s Kevin 
Davies, is aware that West 
Ham valned him at £10 mil- 
lion and hung out for more 
than a three-year extension 
to his current deal, which 
has three years to run. 

“We are much closer 
together now and X feel I 
will sign the new offer,” 
Hartson said. “I do not 
want to leave hot, if I am 
going to stay with the club 
until' I am nearly 31, then 
the deal has to be right.” 
David Sheepshanks has 
praised the Nationwide 
League clubs’ “unprece- 
dented unity” after 69 of 
the 72 at Saturday’s *Tinn«i 
general meeting backed 
what the chairman de- 
scribed as “a package of 
change” and so prevented a 
possible breakaway league 
being formed. 

Telford have avoided rel- 
egation to the Dr Martens 
League after Slough polled 
out of the Vauxball Confer- 
ence. The directors of 
Slough, who finished ninth 
last season, said the club 
could not guarantee fulfill- 
ing their commitments. 


Tennis 
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Stephen Blerfoy in Paris 
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T HE first drunken Scots- 
man has been spotted in 
the city centre while a 
couple of footballs, signed by 
Pele, were hoofed into the 
crowd here at Roland Garros 
• yesterday after the men's 
t singles final completed a 
•j Spanish double.. Goodbye ten- 
• ;nis, hello soccer. 

! Carlos Moya caught the im- 
pending mood just before the 
women's final on Saturday 
. -. when he played a prolonged 

game of tennis football on the 

Centre-Court. And very ac- 
complished he' looked. 

. Similarly so yesterday.- Tbe 
2l-year-old from -Palma won 
his first Grand Slam title with 

a.6-3, 7-5, 6-3 victory over his 
fellow Spaniard Alex Cor- 
- retya. This was not a match to 
Unger in the memory, al- 
though it may have consider- 
able significance for Moya. 

. This 6ft. 3in righthander, 
first drew international atten- 
. tion at the 1997 Australian 
Opai when: he knocked out 
-the holder, Germany’s Boris 
Becker. tn the first round and 
.went, on to reach the final, 
where he lost to Pete Sampras. 

- This rush to feme took its 
. toll, Moya feiling in get past 
' the second round of his next 
four Grand Slams. He redis- 


covered his touch at the start 
of this year’s clay-court sea- 
son, reaching the semi-finals 
in Estoril and Barcelona be- 
fore-winning in Monte Carlo. 

Yet Moya is no mere day- 
court specialist as he showed 
at Melbourne. He has a good 
serve, a devastating forehand 
and is more than capable at 
the net This victory could see 
him make a concerted push 
for the No. 1 spot although 
not until after Wimbledon. 

Seeded No. 12, Moya moved 
quietly through to the last 
eight here, dropping only one 
set By that after the carnage 

of the first week that left him 
the second-highest seed 
remaining, his quarter -final 


against Marcelo Rios, seeded 
No. 3, had the look of a match 
likely to decide the title. 

Rios was the pre-tournament 
favourite but Moya, playing 
one of the day-court matches 
of his life, WOO 6-3, 7-5, 3-6, 6-4 
against the Chilean. Two 
friends, Felix Mantilla and 
Corretja, stood between Moya 
and the Paris crown. 

Like the four musketeers, 
the Spaniards practise an all- 
for-aneand-onfrfor-all policy, 
to raise their country's 

tennis prestige and prowess. 

Prior to this tournament 
Corretja’s best Grand Slam 
nin was at the 1396 US Open, 
when he lost an epic four- 


hour quarter-final marathon 
against Sampras. He demon- 
strated his appetite for long 
matches again here with his 

third-round victory over Her- 
nan Gumy of Argentina last- 
ing a record 5hr 31 min. 

- Corretja, three years older 
than Moya, had won two of 
their previous three meet- 
ings, although lost to him in 
Monte Carlo this year. 

The first , set yesterday 
seemed likely to be conclu- 
sive and both men displayed 
nerves. However, it was Moya 
who began to impose his 
greater range and weight of 
shots, while Corretja never 
reproduced his best form. 

Moya missed one match- 
point at 5-2 before serving out 
for the title and dropping 
spread eagled on the red dirt. 
Corretja leapt over the net to 
embrace him and. in turn, 
they were hugged by Pele who 
presented the trophy. 

Pele also produced two 
World Cup footballs, Indulged 
in a spot of head tennis with 
both players and then 
watched as they kicked the 
balls into the crowd. Moya ap- 
peared a touch reluctant, as if 
a football signed by Pele was 
too precious to release. 

And so another French 
Open was over. King Clay is 
dead in France. Long live 
King Football. 


Graf returns 
with a view 
to Wimbledon 


S TEFFI GRAF, seven 
times Wimbledon cham- 
pion wbo has played only 
two tournaments in 12 
months because of injury, 
will this week make her lat- 
est attempt at a comeback 
when she contests the DFS 
Classic which starts today 
in Birmingham. 

Graf; who will be 29 on 
June 14, underwent knee 
surgery shortly after play- 
ing In the French Open last 
June but aggravated the in- 
jury in February. She 
slipped off the world rank- 
ings list today for the first 
time since January 1983. 

The German was given a 
wild card to play at Edgbas- 
ton Priory and, if all goes 
well, she will move on to 
Eastbourne before making 
her 13th appearance at 
Wimbledon, which she first 
won in 1988. 

Four Britons, Chris Wil- 
kinson, Mark Petchey, 
Andrew Rlcbardson and 
Martin Lee, will be in 
action when the Stella Ar- 
tois Championships begin 
at Queen's Club today 
while the No. 2 seed Greg 
Rusedski and Tim Henman, 
seeded seventh, have first- 
round byes, as does the top 
seed Fete Sampras. 
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Sunday scoreboard 


AXA League 


YORKSHIRE 
LEICESTERSHIRE - 


Hudhgkiw LafceBtershwo «*on by 
eight wickets. 


MP Vaughan c Ni*on b Wells — ■ ** 

M J Wood c Nixon b Ormond O 

•DByaac Ormond bLewts 1 

CWtutoeNlxdflb Ormond J 

A McGrath c Nlxoa b Ormond ... « 

B Parker c WMltamoan b Welts ® 

tR JBlokayc Simmons bLWM “ 

Q M Hamilton raw b WIHtamson *8 

C 6 w silverwood Ibw b Williamson .. o 
P M Hutchison c OaWn b WlHlamson .. 1 

R J Sfdebottgm rax oof - O 

Extras Ibl. IH3. wi2. nb2) 

Total [38.1 cw<r») 03 

FSB of wickets: 9. 10. Z5.2S.2S.S3> 7B, 

78.33. 

BowQ ot P Lewis 8-Z-14-2; Ormond 
8-3-18-3; Wella 0-1-29-T; &mmon8 
0-2-19-0. Williamson $ 1-1-13-3. 

UBCESTKRSHine 

P V Simmons e Hamilton 

b Sitrt'rwood - - *• 

VJ Wells cBlaksyb Hamilton.. 88 

B F Smith mJ out — - 1* 

*C C Lewis nol out - . - — — • >7 

Extras. - - ° 

Total (tor J.Z2J oxers) — 08 

Fan at wicket*: !v» 60 
DM not tac D L Moody. A Habra. J M Do- 
wn, fP A Nixon. D Williamson. J Ormond. 
TJ Mason 

guwfag Sllxerwood 6-1-80-1 ; Hutchison 
>0-17-0: yrnire >1-10-0; Hamilton 
5.3-1 -3-1 Sldsbostom 5-1-16-0 
Uapfrai d J Constant and A Juli jn. 


Lord's: bSddlesax won by Dm 
wickoe. 

DURHAM 

S Hutton U» b HewiH — 8 

tUP Spotlit c Nash 6 Hwrttt 18 

NjSpaakc &b Rashid .... 98 

"DC Boone Hewttb Fraser 8 

P D Cotlmgwcoo c Shaft b Falser .8 

j JB i-ewto c Mash b Dutch — 1 

M J Footer e Nash b Frew* 80 

NC Phillips cDutehb Fraser S 

M M S*xts c Longer n Washes i 

J Wood not out 2. 

N Killeen not out « 

Extras [M, ttiB. w3) — — 18 

Total (tor 9 . 34 overs)..— 180 

Pbfl of wieketa: 3& 31 , 42. 54. 9. 104. 

151. 153. 158. 

BmOngi HewtB 7-0-25-2; BtaneheB . 
*-1-15-0: Fraser 6-0-19-*; 0*®* 
6-0-29-1. Rashid 7-0-35-1; Weefcea 
4-0-29-1. 


ft GJ Fraser b Setts 

■J L Langer tow b Phillips — . . — 

O A Shah raw b Betts 

P N Wechesc Boon b Fosier 

J C PoOlay run out 

fO C Nash b Betts 

R A KeMobcrougn run out 

KP Dutch not cut 

j P He win not cut 

Extra (8)7. w9) — ■■ 


24 

13 

33 

IT 

1 

..... s 

16 




KENT 

SUSSEX 


Tonbridge Wafer Match drawn (ran 

stopped pi ayl 

SUSSEX 

K NewtH' e Huadloy ... 14 

■C J Adams run out . i* 

M Nevnrti c Hooper b Headley .... 1 

M Q Seven not out — 4 

J R Carpenter c Marsh b Phillips — 2 

M T E Peirce nol out 0 

Extras I IM.w9.nb4). — . . ... 18 

Tola* i lor 4. 131 over si ... BO 

FSB of wickets: 29.39.39. 43 
DM net tab A D Edwards. tS Humphries. 
R J Kirtfey. P W Jams. M A Robinson 
BcnrifcKP Headley £-0-11-2: Phillips 

4-0-24-1. McCajuex 1-1-13-0 

KEWTr R W T Key. 7 R Ward. C L Hooper. 

A P Wo«s. M J Walker, G R Cowdrey. 'tS 
A Marsn, U V Fleming. B J Phillips. M J 
McCague. D W Headley. 

Umpire*, B LearraeaTer and J W Holder. 


Saturday scoreboard 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 

SURREY 23 

WORCESTERSHIRE 5 

Tbo Oval: Surrey won by 79 runs. 

Sarrtr Pint Innings 502-7 dec [N 
Shahid 124 J D RatcilfiB 100. A D Brown 
72. 1 J ward 64 BCHolkoakefili 
WOR CES T ER SHIRE 
Pint jnrtnp (overnight: 366-9) 

R < Illingworth not out - -. _ 45 

A Sheriyar c Batty b BickneU 11 

Extras lb3 lb2Z w2. nh56)...._ S3 

Total 11*0.4 ovetsl - 887 

Fafl of wicket cofit: 329 
Scorn at 120 owni 8-311. 

BuwHub. Bichnelf 24.4-7-61-3. Tudor 
11-0-61-2: Saqialn BO-17-116— », Salisbury 
50-19-100-1; A J HolluMfte 1-0-4-0 

SURREY 

So co nd liul t mp 

J D Ratdiflec Newport b Sherfyor . ... 0 

I j Ward b Laathardaie SB 

N Shahid c Rnodes b Newport S 

'A J HolDoake Ibw 0 LeaBterdale 47 

A □ Brawn not out - . ..... ... . O 

B C ffof hojke not auf ... - 1 

Extras 102. IB2. w2) • 

Total (lw 4 dec. 26 overs). 130 

Mefwidceta15.35. 126. 129. 

DM net tab fJ N Bony, I D K Salisbury. A 
J Tudoi. M P Bicfcneil. Saqialn Mushlaq. 
B a wb v Newport 5-1-15-1; Sneriyar 
6-1-31-1, Illingworth 8-1-43-0. Lampm 
4-0-26-0: Leadmrdoie 3-0-12-2. 

WORCESTERSHIRE 
Second I nni ng s 

V S Solarrtd b Tudor .. . 4 

A Halew c Shahid b Saqialn 30 

Q A Hick ibw b Saqialn 22 

G R Haynes c Brown b Saqialn S 

T M Moody r. Batty b Salisbury 63 

OALeatnerdaiecBrownbSaqiein ... 9 

tS J Rhodes b Saqialn 1 

S R LamptU q Brown b Saqialn 7 

R K Illingworth Ibw b Saqialn 7 

PJ Newport c Shahid D Salisbury 10 

A Shariyar not out - — O 

Extras (t>4. Ib2. nolO) 16 

Total 1663 overs) ... 186 

Pad of yrictata 7. 51. 73. 74. 92. 98. 120. 
160. 168. 

■i i ara yi Blckneli 6-3-19-0; Tudor 
B-0-3»-1;Saqlaln 26-11-41-7; Salisbury 
24.5-6-81-2. 

Unpirtn J W Lloyds and A G T 


DERBYSHIRE 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Cb a rbrild * Match drawn. 
rannmiUii ilam First Innings 459-8 
dec lid G N Windows 143. T H C Hancock 
94. J Lewis 54 no. □ R Hewson 52). 


RM hnkigi overnight 281-9 

M E Cessar not out ........ 78 

K J Dean e Bail b Lewis — « 

Extras (tt>4. w2. nb28| 84 

Total (78 Jowars). . 295 

ROD o# wicket coot 279 
■tafingi Walsh 20-3-76-2, Smith 
17-2-59-1: Lewis 213-7-48-8; Bali 
7-2-45-0: Ahayne 1 >2-63-1 

dcruyshire 

A S RolDr.s c Smith b Lowts 107 

M J Slater c Russell b Lewis 31 

T A rwBaes C Rioaell b Alley no ..... O 

K J Barnette Russell b Walsh 28 

M R May c Russell b Alleyn* 64 

M E Casaar not out 22 

*1K M Krtkksn not out 12 

Extras (03. 1015, nb26l 48 

Total Hor5 dec. 71 overs) 300 

Ml «f tricMx 73. 74. 156. 2*4. 266. 

Old not tab P A J DeFreltas. S J Lacey. P 
Afdred. K J Dean 
■owO np. Walsh 12-6-87-1 ; Smith 
6-1-31-0; AHeyne i v-a-39-£ Lewis 
17-2-01-2; Ball 20-3-50-0: Macmillan 
5-2-14-0. 

Umpired B Dudleston and A A Janes. 


TmHiwniiiiiii Hampshire won by 
nine wickets. 

riarnui yin First IraWngs 288 (A Dole 
92. M J Powell 52. A □ Mascarenttas 4-88J. 
HunpiNm Rrsr Innings 471 |A N 
Aymes 120. R A Smith 84. P R Whitaker 74. 
GW White SOL 


LANCASHW 

A Filmed b FolM « 

PCMcKeownc Warren b Rom • 

W H Fawirptfier oaf out * 

GDUcydcFoOettb Capet 71 

U WMkhsen not out — » 

Extras C«5. *2. nh5) V 

Total (far 3, 205 overs).. — 1* 

Fen olnl ;l i. rv i 3.23,76 
DM net tab *wesf in Akram. tw K Hegg. I 
D Austin. G Votes. R J Graen. P J Martin, 
neisapm Bos0«5-fraP-l;FoWea 

5-0-37-1: Capal 4-0-36-1; Perdxwthy 
>0-14-0: Snape 4-0-21-0. 

UmpIrexT M J Harris end G Sharp. 


HAMPSHIRE 

GLAMORGAN” 


Be utfaa i npl n n: Ham p aM ta won by 


Total Her 7. 33 * overs). ... 103 

Fjfl or (fteketa 16. 24. 71. 03. 100. 157. 
157. 

DM not bob t N BlancheH. U B A Rashid. 
■owQagr Betts 7-0-34-3; Wood 7-0-31-0: 
Killeen 6 *-6-39-0. Phillips 7-0-30-1; Fos- 
ter 6-0-22-1 

Umpired J C Bakleretone and M J 
Kitchen. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 0 
LANCASHIRE 4 


Wuittamptuiu Lancashire won by 
seven wtcfcnts. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

MBLoyec Yates b MarUn — -O 

1RJ Warren cFairbrathorb Wsaim .. 17 

DJCapel b Martin O 

"K M Curran b Austin — — O 

A L Penberthy b Martin 6 

D J G Safes c Lloyd b Green 4 

R J Badey b Flmictt . . — . 23 

T C Walton ncl out 91 

J N Snaps nol out ..... — 10 

Extras (ItB. w2j — 5 

Total (for 7. 22 over s) 125 

FeBof wietatdO 0.1.12.23.29.80. 

DM net tat F A Rose. D Foiled. 

DpvHWlp: Martin 5-1-26-3. Austin 
4-6-21-1; Wasim 5-6-21-1; Green 
4-0-26-1 ; FlmtDh 3-0-1 1-t; VaHffl 

HM5-U. 


GW White C Evans bWafldn 78 

J P Stephenson c FoweH b Tbomas — 7 

■H A Smith D Copier 188 

A □ Mosesrentus bGxker » 

NAM McLean not out — 24 

S 0 udaitow o Thomas — . — ° 

PR WMtakernotouL — 17 

Extras {IDS. wlO. nb2) 1 8 

Total (for 5. 33 overs)- 240 

PhS of wicket* 28. ISO, 197. 202. 203. 

Did not bora D A Kemxay.KD James. 1A 
N Aymae. P J Hartley. 

Bowing; Thomas 8-0 *1 £ Butcher 
66-43-0; Cosker 7-0-52-2; Watkln 
7-0-44- J; Dale 4-0-34-0. Cottey 3-0-29-0. 

GLAMORGAN 

S P Jamea c White b Hartley 4 

‘M P Maynard b Hartley 11 

A Daiec James b McLean 25 

P A Cctieyb Hartley 10 

M J Powell c Stephenson 

bMasearenhas 18 

GP Butcher b McLean 3 

TAD Shew e White bMasearenhas - 16 
AW Evans c Mascarenhaa b tidal .... 6 

S D Thomas b Udal 3 

S L Welkin b Mascarenhaa ... 2 

DA Cosker not out * 

Extras (1b*. w4, nbT) .. — — — • 18 

Total (lor . 22.1 oven) 1 1® 

FM of wideetd 19. 20. 62. 64. 67. 98. 107. 
111. 116 

BowOnv James 4-6-22-0: Hartley 
7-0-38-3: McLean 4-0-27-2: Udol 
v-G-19-2: Mascarenhas 3.1 -1-9-3. 
Umpired T E Jasty and K E Palmer. 


Starting today 


cosTcumn cup snu-rauu. 

(TT 61: Harrogate: International XI v 
Scotland. 

AOM THONi l Yi D wiabd li Derbyshire 
v Yorkshire. IftafcMaad Kent v Sussex. 
Worksop C o0ob o« NaWngAemsblrs v 

Lancashire. 

■mORCOtmTUSCHAMPfON- 
SHrp ttwo days): Bammn Cumberland v 
Norlolk. 


G W Vfhlte not cut 

J P Slephenson c Maynard b WatUn - 21 

PR Wlutaker notout 28 

Extras (bS. IbZ r**l— * « 

Total (for 1,23.1 overs) 84 

Pa8 of wfofcot: 43. 

DW not tat: "R A Smith. M Keech. tA N 
Aymos. A □ Mascarenhas. S D Udal. K D 
James. NAM McLean, B J Hartley. 
Bovrlfam Watkln 66-26-1; PnrtOn 
6-2-21-6. Thomas 4-6-14-4; Bucher 
3.1-6-14-0 

Um pi red TEJesty and K E Palmer. 


ESSEX 10 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 9 


Dfenfe Match drawn. 
Noandomdun FI rat binlngs 34S 
(P Johnson 95. G F Archer 63; M C lk*t 
4-B2L 

■mob Rial Inninfp 322 (S G Law 
108. S D Peters 64. 1 N Flanagan 571 


Second fcantapa (overnight 173-4) 

G F Archer c S G Lawb llott 80 

N AGIelbw b Cowan - 18 

P J Franks c Cowan b Such 84 

TC MW Read c Flanagan b Irani 28 

Pa Strange Cowan b Such 14 

M N Bowen not out 8 

A R Oram rat out — O 

Extras (hi, IbB. nbl2) — 21 

Total (tar 9 dec. 84.2 overs) 270 

M of wkfcols oonta 180. 19B. 252. Z71, 
271. 

■ owOng i non 166-33-1 ; Cowan 
15-5-70-1; Irani 10-V-50-Z Such 
33-1 1-73-5. Grayson SJ-1-44-0. 


S eco n d Ihnfcigf (avemlgtn: 127-51 
A W Evans c Aymes b Stephenson 87 

OT Parkin b McLean 3 

G P Butchar c Aymes b Hartley 86 

fA D Shaw c Mascarenhas 

b Stephenson — - 3 

S D Thomas c White b Mascarenhas . 18 

S L Welkin not cut 2 

Extras (lb7.nblB) 25 

Total (92.1 overs). 285 

Fall of wietcoCa ooeb 141. isn.211.254. 
■ew tant McLean 22-2-87-1; Hartley 
21.1-3-77-4: James 19-5-51-1; Mascaren- 
has 9-3-31-1. Udal 4-0-64: Whitaker 

7-h_%.i S M rt ww i x 167JM 


0 DJ Robinson c Strang b Oram 

1 NRanogonc Ronnson b Strang — a 

A P Grayson c Read b Oram 

*S G Law ibw b Bowen 1 

R C Irani c Archer b Franks — . 3 

S D Peters not out — — . I 

tR J Rollins c Dowman b Strang . — .. i 

D R Law c Gle b Bowen 3 

a p cowan c Robinson b Strang 

MC Holt notout 

Extras (b9.lb15) 3 

Total (tar 8. 73J overs] — 1 1 

R>8 of wi cket 01 14. 34. 70. 70. 125. 148. 
196. 197. 

DM net tab PM Such. 

Hu wlh ei. Oram 16-6-27-2: Franks 
14-3-81-1; Strang 26-14-41-8; Bowen 
11-3-38-2; Atzaal 5u5-1-i 1-0; Dowman 

2-0-6-a 

U wdfcwd R Palmer and A Clarkson. 
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TT l .t.: i iin l ig 


County Championship 


Sussex 


Durham 

Derbyshire 


Middlesex 


Gloucestershire 


Leicestershire 


Kent 


Yorkshire 


Somerset 


Worcestershire 


Glamorgan 


Notts 


Northants 


Lancashire 


Warwickshire 



2 3 1 


4 / 22 / 4 / 23*23 






tom lan-vm orthodox got eome m a xarn o 
of revenge when he bowled him. 

The West Indies laat bowter. Nbton 
McLean', showed hte prowess with ■ betas 
he lifted e delivery tram Glamorgan's 
right-arm bowter Adrien Dele on to the 
root at acSolnlng flats aa Hampshire racod 
to a massive 248 tor five horn 33 oven 
after twin had delayed tee start. 

Veteran farmer YortehlfB and Warwick- 
shire seemar Ptttr Hartley mode sure the 
Glamorgan reply got oT to B poor start. He 
dismissed bath Steve James and Matthew 
Maynard In Ms second aver. 

Hartley continued Ms good run try then 
removing Tony Cottey to Uriah with Bgurea 
ot three 'or 38. 

Only Adrian Dole ottered much reato- 
tance wfth a pfucky Innings of 25. M Gie- 
morgan collapsed against the medium 
pam of Dimrtrt M asca renhaa. who Bnishad 
with three tor nine. 

Glamorgan coflepsed to 113 all out at 
tee Stan ot the 23rd ever as Hampehlra 
recorded their fourth win of tee season 


KENT . 
SUSSEX 


i Sussex won by 76 


IfasiiTTT First Innings 168 (9 Humph- 
ries 68; Flaming 4-34). 

KawG Fhat innings 211 (Lewry 4-65). 

Sioond tented (overnight: 265-5) 

K Newell not out 40 

A D Ed w ards Biw b Flaming — — 4 

tS Humphries c Hooper b Fleming — 3 

R JKktley notouf « 

Extras (b6.rb19.w1D) 34 

Total (tar 7 dec, 116 overs) 800 

Fed of wfcfeots 0000 255. 271. 

DM wot beta M A Robinson. J D Lewry . 

BewflaocPMlSpe 15-1-36-1; Igglasdan 
17-1-80-4; Remlng 33-10-7B-3; Hooper 
23-7-48-0; Patel 2B-0-57-3. 


DPFuHcnc Humphries bRoMneon - 37 
RWTKeycHumphrtea b Edwards.-. 17 

T R Ward c Adams b Robinson 8 

C L Hooper c Bovan b Edwards — 48 

A P Wens ran out — - 4 

M J Walker c Newell b Bovan 31 

M V Fleming not out 41 

TS A Marsh c Edwards b Klrdey . — 8 

B J Phillips c Edwards b Klrttoy — -. 2 

M M PateLe Bevan b Klrttay 8 

A P log leader) b Klrttoy . — 0 

Extras (1b4.wS.nb41 — 18 

Total (61 3 oven) — — 306 

MM I Tiler 37.81. 98. 12613. 170. 
182. 188.208. 

8owfeB» Lewry 9-1-32-4: Klrdey 
103-4-1B-*: Edwards 18-3-80-2: Rcbln-* 
son 16-6-34-2: Bevan 1 1-1-57-1. 
Iterate— BLaadbsater and JW Holder. 


MIDDLESEX 7 

DURHAM 23 


Itetfai Durham won by one wfcksL 
UdiBxteTT Hral IrmlnQa 336 (PM 
Weekes 93 no. J P HewtB 53; Harmlson 
4-S8. Betts 4-831. 

Dwrtnn Ftmt Innings 312 (O C Boon 
88. J J B Lewis 68. P D Caillngwood 86; 
Bloomfield 5-flB). 

Second Malaga (overnight 139-8} 

P N Weekas not out 51 

jPHewrac Gough bHarmtaon 18 

I NBtanehobc Speight b Bette 1 

P C R Tufned c Sptegtit b Wood 10 

T F Bloomfield Ibw b Bette O 

Extras (D8.lb6.nb17) 30 

Total (87 overs) 318 

Mot wtctata oowt 151, 168. 213. 
Bu efcg Bette 19-4-62-6: Wood 
9-3-20-1; Harmlson 20-4-67-3; Phfnipe 
13-7*53-0; Footer 7-6-23-1. 


J J B Lewis c Weekes b Hewitt 8 

M A Gough c Getting bTufnetl 66 

NJ Speak c Nash b Bloomfield O 

"DC Boon 31 Nash bTufn el I 31 

PDCollIngwood bBtoomfteto 83 

fM P Spelghl Ibw b BtaomfUM 17 

MJ Foster cBtancheab Weekes *7 

NC Phillips b Hewn* 38 

MM Bees not out . 39 

J Wood c Shah bTuinell 4 

S J Harmteon not out — — — O 

Extras (U2, toll, w2, nb2) 17 

Total (tor 9. 742 overs) 340 

Pxdto* w VWMxi 10, 11.50. 111,137.148. 
181, 719, 228. 

B owO o y HewfB 16-0-89-2; Btaomhdd 
16-3-43-3; Tufnefl 302-11-80-3: Weekas 
7-0-27-1; BJanchott 3-4-14-0. 

Uaw>0wte J C Bakferstone and U J 
Kitchen. 



HIGH FLYERS 


1 Q A Hick (WoroeterWnre) 

3 J L Langsr (Middie3Qxt 

3 M B Loye (Nortantx) 

4 KJ BamoB (Derbyshire) 

B 8P James (Qlamorgen) 

6 DALeethareate(Worcetanhfrs) 

7 0 Byxs (Yortelilre) 

8 SQLsw(Estn>) 

a W Q Khan (Stwoex) 

lO P D CofflngvejoC (Dutwra) 


1 MM Bette IDorhara) 
a SJ Harmteon (Dubiwe) 
a j Lawn (fflows) 

4 DE MaJooitn (Normantx) 

B C WhBa (Yorkshko) 

• E 6 H dddtne (Warwldwhlra) 

7 P A J DeFnMtes (DerbysMrs) 

8 A R Cadaick (Bomersei) ■ 
a i o K SsUsbury (Swrsy) 

1C CAWstsftOtoucs) 


LoyaTUpWy (Northarex v GMra] 
BoofUCoifkigwooe iDtxnam v Wartsl 


Weefcos/Hrwto (Middx » QtamJ 

taa Stewtetat 

808 Cork/DeFMtu (Darbys v Suswx) 

8CH* ate w ln l wt 

•a« RtwMlU3m«i [CfoiKa vrofts) 

■■■ tote wicket 

*■0 FostsrlHanniaon(DurberavKent) 

B*7 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 10 
LANCASHIRE 8 



BIG HITTERS 


a J L Longer (MldStaon) 

3 D Byaa (Yorkshire} 

4 M R RanTakashiUiCdx) 

5 D A Leoiberdale (WOrca) 
6MB Loye (Nordunte) 

7 M A Botcher (Sumy) 

8 CJAdsms (Sussex) 

a N M K Smith (Warwfcs) 
to vjVtaJts (Leicestershire) 


LOWS & HIGHS 


1 AG Wharf 
X AROram 
3 ESHQwm 


S PNItetn 
S AN Jewadi 


4 S3 1JI 

r KJ 4 XJM 

» » 7 ajoo 

•tee (mu 20 ervere) 

O I* Sees Ate 

43 1TB 1 l-M 173X0 

SO I TO 1 1-22 <70X0 

s* ibs i i^o isexo 


I County Championship results and fixtures 


BeoMTSM 

N M K Strum (Wmwcioui>ii)i 

X»-. . . 

M «T AOoync rtSOUCCI 

SHI 

l PfltacfcteH (OwpyWura? 

^ 4DL- _ . . 

D P Otoltt (WarMchxnwel 

4* 

A J Hem (DeriNBiwel 

. ■ U. ", 

T A Tweau [DemyWuml 

SMTC*^: . 
W« 

B C Lfirn (W4™tur«m| 


M T E PVrw iSusxqkI 

am 

C J Aawno [Susaaq 

m» • 

■> A Cosoy (OWmoraonl 

•no. 

iswnW 

aj Wfiomioioucx) 

a* - • 

«»R PonenJ (Nooxl 

■ 4IS- 

ME TincoOHck (Sarmen 

*• . " 

POBcntei ISacnwmoO 


S P James (OJamoroao) 

are. 

COUNTY TOTALS 

- ' ’’ - - 

WghsM 


t Nonfianm (v Glamorgan) 

TIB - 

* Wbreesierahlra (» MMdtexev) 

azxxd- 

3 Derbyshire (v Sussex) 

m ■' 

4 Surrey (v Hampehlra) 

-m 

6 Qianurgen (v Nordunte) 

- « . 

1 ante 

■ • - 

1 Kent (v Surrey) 

m •- 

a tWoucoatorsnire (V Glamorgan) 

80.. . 

3 Derbyshire (v WerwfckxMre) 

*».' • 

4 Nocte (v Derbyshke) 

'tii' ■ - 

■ Cambridge LhSv (v Durbem) 

i«; 


Miwifi a ngiteer Match drawn. 
Lanca eh k re i Rrst Innings 230 (1 D 
Austin 64; Rose 5-88). 
NarftamptBswttediRrst Innings 332 
(M B Loye 148. D Ripley 8K Merlin 4-5BV 


Iwl i d laetexgs (ovamight 311-31 

A Rlntoflfbwb Taylor 134 

GDUoydcFUpleybMnlootni 40 

M WatMmon Ibw b Malcofm 30 

1WK Hegg not out 66 

I D Austin ibw b Malcolm .... O 

G Chappie b Malcolm 7 

PJ Marlin not out 7 

Extra (b2. Ib20. rto2) 34 

Total (tor 8 dec. 94 overs) 438 

FSflolwIctoetS nnuti312.3B2. 378,379. 
405. 

DW HOC MO RJ Green- 
B qwtap Malcolm 26-0-145-4; Rose 
15-0-46-1; Taylor 16-6-81-2; Swann 
21-2-80-1; Curran 6-2-17-tt Bailey 
1-08-0? Penberthy 9-1-41-4. 


RO Montgomerie Ibw bAuatln 

R J Warren Ibw b Chappie 

M B Loye tow b Austin — 

R J Bailey c FBflteA b Green — 

*K M Curran nut out — — - 

A L Penberthy o & b WaOdison - — 

to Ripley b Martn 

G P Swarm no) out 

Extras (04, to4,nb6) 



APRIL 23 


sffiQ bt Disham (8 by 48 nms 
P)SowwlBi Susa (ill 
(7) drew Wtm Kent (4) 




JUNE 17 


JULY 30 



MAY 13 


{*j,by Imwad 61 runs 

Lategp4)btQtoucaM) by ntae w ickets 
Stray (24) bt Hnb (2) by tans and 1 84 nets 
Kant v LancaUta Carmtuy) 


JUNE 26 


Northants 03 btYokshlre(fl by euswuws 
8uasax czfot Nn (to by tour wtekats 


Total (far 6, 83 overs)— — — — >74 

W at m WH te 8. 41, 124, 140.201, 20}. 
DM ■oXtateFARpsO.DEMsJcolm.jp 
Taylor. 

■ " to g Marlin 16-2-72-1: Chappie 
5-0-17-1; Austin 15-5-36-Z WUklnsan 
16-0-106-1: Green 10-0-41-1. 

Umptoas M J Harris and G 


No play, rain 


YORKSHIRE 9 

LEICESTERSHIRE 8 


-r- MAY 21 



LBCBSmSMRK First Intrina 
363-9 dec (V J Weils 144. P A Nixon 63). 
VOHKSHnfe First Innings 273-3 dee 
(D Byas 1 16. 14 P Vaughan 77. M J Wood 
32no] 

LBCUlBGHtBto Second Innings 
78-2. 



JUNE 3 


Dsrpywwsm draw wen Qtawastersiikb 
Durtm^btMUdesaCnbycneefck 
wffli MCptSndSnshlre (9) 


JULY 1 


DBriiyUGev Essex (Dtebri 
DumemvLal c eBBi a tx mJ baaigten) 

OLx i to i y w Bunwy fTBQ 

Heripsfim v GtoucesterwWe (Southampton) 

KerxvTortohkg( MuxtJAm5 

Notttagti8nRsMmvM(Mes«n , iB6BrfcM 

Sussex v&mraet fbwej 

wtareassartftayftiara a mps a a fli iB 

(Worcester) 


JULY 14 




JULY 15 


Essee v Kent (Southend) 
Slxtbv v Mddtesn IGuSdtard 


Wtares v Hotta OfiddemAtsta) 


AUGUST 6 



AUGUST 19 
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Fraser 

keeps 

his 


A side-on glance at cricket 





powder 

dry 


Adams Quincy Wilson Rower Kmiwdy Marilyn Carter Peanut 

The Presidents’ XI They would have 
been at home at the White House 


David Hopps at 
Edgbastonseesan 
old warhorse set up 
England’s charge 








Chris Adams fSttssex) You can can me 


somerset 




Spurned by Iron Malden in j 
1985, Iron Bottom vented \ 
his spleen on the Aussies 
en route to a record hani of 
sixes. Reportedly sued for 
plagiarism by the estate of i 
the late great Hebrew slog- j 
gen Samson. \ 



Edwardian with CIA oonrtodions 


NtrvQr I 




Gratuitous Graphic 


SUSSEX 


‘ r 


WASWiCXS: 



Six steps to Devon 


VORKSr^ A 



A- 


D a r ro w Gough is a MbrtcsMraagid England fast bowterwfth an unfaasWy large bottom, as was 
Fred Troeraan. who owns several un fa ss ib ly largo pipes. as doaa S adilam Hussoin, whose 
poBcies upset John Major, as t£d those of Norman Laraont. who shared the same residence 
as Maa W hlpii^ , whose job inv^ves bits of leather ttyingkied directions, as does that of P a w n 
Malcohn . (RtanHs to RodSmRh, Qrawteyl. • 




S O mnch has been made 
of English cricket’s 
squeaky-clcan Image 
in the past few months that 
It was only a matter of time 
before It became official. 
The team under instruction 
to be whiter- than- white is 
about to sponsor a washing 
powder. 

Tosco has yet to divulge 
how English cricket will 
help to market Its own- 
brand washing powder, but 
perhaps It should be no sur- 
prise that a team pat 
through the mangle so 
often should have finally 
progressed to automatics. 
Who says cricket fails to 
keep up with the times? 

A snag, though, has pre- 
sented itself. Just as the 
marketing department 
drools over the seductive 
catchphrases promised by i 
an extended ran of failure — 1 
“New Improved Sparkle: 
disappears down the plug- 1 
bole in no time, just like 
England” — four days of 
solid cricket rounded off 
last evening by an enterpris- 
ing flourish, have encour- 
aged thoughts of victory. 

That eruption of stroke- 
play owed much to the ini- 
tial exertions of Angus Fra- 
ser who, in the absence 
because of Injury of Darren 
Gough, lumbered in 
staunchly to prise out the 
first three South African 
wickets. 

Nearly four years have 
passed since Raymond Il- 
lingworth’s derisive obser- 
vation about Fraser that 
there were times when "we 
thought that he might not 
make it back to the end of 
his run”. Well, there were 
times yesterday when that 
might have been right. But 
only a fool would doubt the 
size of Fraser’s heart once 
he turns round. 

His 10th over yesterday, 
and his 31st of the innings, 
summed up his lot. Loosen- 
ing into another spell, two 
long-hops were thrashed to 
the boundary in torn by 
Lance Ktasener and Jonty 
Rhodes. He looked spent, 
only to summon up enough 
bounce and movement off 
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Broken Lance . . . Klusener starts to walk after being caught behind by the prone Stewart for 57 photograph: rui weira 


the seam to have Rhodes 
caught off an inside edge. 

If advertising bore any 
relation to the real world, 
then it would be Fraser’s 
picture that would adorn 
the E n gla n d washing pow- 
der. “Here are Angus’s flan- 
nels before we washed them 
in new Sparkle. Nothing else ! 
has ever removed such 
repulsive sweat and grime. 
But here they are after- 
wards. So fresh you can 
smell the fragrance of an 
English summer.” 

But advertising lost touch 
with actuality years ago. 


Fraser was never a contend- 
er. Even Alec Stewart, Eng- 
land's captain and Mr 
Squeaky Clean himself has 
been overlooked. The face 
on the packet will be that of 
Adam Hollloake. who has i 
little c h ance of playing In 
the Test side all summer, 
bat who has been identified 
by the advertising world as 
English cricket’s most mar- 
ketable star. 

If the trial of Hollioake as 
England's specialist one-day 
captain is abandoned, it will 
all just have to come out In 
the wash. 


Another England sponsor- 
ship is only’ to be applauded, 
especially if the revenue is 
used for the long-overdue 
provision of artificial 
pitches in state schools. 
What is Increasingly appar- 
ent. though, is English crick- 
et’s partiality — or perhaps 
need — for in-house deals. 

The chairman of the ECB. 
Lord MacLaurin of Kneb- 
worth. was a former chair- 
man of Tesco. He Is now 
chairman of Vodafone, spon- 
sors of the England kit, and 
was on the board when the 
deal was finalised. Even 


Simon Pack, the ECB's inter- 
national teams director, and 
formerly in charge of the Gi- 
braltar garrison, was mem- 
ber of MacLaurin's golf club 
at Valderrama. 

Perhaps it should be 
stressed, at this stage, that 
Ben Spendiovp. England's 
perky young substitute 
fielder, who took two short 
leg catches on Saturday, and 
spilled a devilishly difficult 
one at long leg yesterday, is 
not a shelf stacker at Tesco's 
Uxbridge branch, but a 
highly promising Derby- 
shire professional. 
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Everything you 
always wanted to 
know(butwere 
too poltte to ask) 
about... Middlesex 
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glued to the line. Come Sep- 
tember Middlesex were 
champs and Smokey was on 
tap of the or bowling aver- 
ages (36 at 15-80). 

H ero ic faffing lnofleinordi- 


mrmm 


. with Surrey with 
batsmen allowed to carry on 
for 40mlnut6S r^ardtessof 
how often they were out. 
Smokey took full advantage 
and was dismissed by each of' 
his first threebaDs. “It could 
he said that Middlesex - 
deserved name erf him.” ■ 
lamented Wlsdan upon his 
teteaseinl979.“andheoC . ' 
them." 


Ormond seams in to scuttle Yorkshire 

F OUR catches for the [ within 38.1 overs. It was left j fours and lifted Paul Hutchi- J 70 included the only three | beaten 58 from 61 ba! 
Leicestershire wicket- to Richard Blakey in alliance son for a leg-side six in an un- j fours in Durham's innings. steer his team to their f 
keeper Paul Nixon bore with Bradley Parker, and beaten 27 from 22 tolls and The wicketkeei>er David win of the season with 


MV' * v v 


Big shoot 

Murmurs frorri 
the outfield • 






“I have to remember noth) 
sign my name at . the top of 
the hat” 

1 ffito At fcsrtoo on the penis 
of fife fn the ranks 


F OUR catches for the 
Leicestershire wicket- 
keeper Paul Nixon bore 
testimony to the seaming na- 
ture of a Headingley pitch 
which undid Yorkshire in 
their AXA Sunday League 
match against Leicestershire 
yesterday. 

A career-best three for 16 
for the Leicestershire pace- 
man James Ormond helped 
scuttle Yorkshire for 93. The 
visiting batsmen reached the 
total ' for the loss of two 
wickets. 

Yorkshire, who surpris- 
ingly chose to tot on whining 
the toss, straggled back from 
25 for five and were out 


within 38.1 overs. It was left 
to Richard Blakey in alliance 
with Bradley Parker, and 
then Gavin Hamiiton, to 
restore some dignity to the 
innings. 

Dominic Williamson, the 
fifth bowler in an excellent 
Leicestershire attack, took 
three late wickets to finish 
with three for 12. 

Leicestershire were given a 
brisk start by Vince Wells, 
who hit five fours to dominate 
an opening stand of 53 in 11 
overs with Phil Simmons. 
Wells made 38 at a run a ball 
before being caught by Bln- ; 
key off Hamilton. j 

Chris Lewis struck four | 


fours and lifted Paul Hutchi- 
son for a leg-side six in an un- 
beaten 27 from 22 toils and 
Ben Smith played calmly in 
support ro make 15 not out i 

Middlesex went to the top of 
the table by beating Durham 
by three wickets at Lord’s 
with two tolls to spare. In a 
match reduced by rain to 37 
overs per side Alastair Fraser 
helped restrict Durham to 160 
for nine by taking four for 19 
from six overs. 

Michael Foster hit the left- 
arm spinner Umer Rashid for 
a huge six which crashed into 
the south turret of the Pavil- 
ion — one of the biggest bits 
seen at Lard's. His run-a-baH 


70 included the only three 
fours in Durham's innings. 

The wicketkeeper David 
Nash took Middlesex to the 
brink of victory with 33 in 35 
balls as Middlesex took 22 
runs off two overs. 

Richard Kettleborough was 
run out in the final over by 
Martin Speight as he tried to 
take a quick bye but a four 
from James Hewitt gave Mid- 
dlesex victory. 

Neil Fairbrother's one-day 
expertise earned Lancashire 
a seven-wicket victory over , 
Northamptonshire at Wan- ' 
tage Road in a match reduced I 
to 22 overs a side by rain. j 
The left-hander hit an un- 


beaten 58 from 61 balls to 
steer his team to their fourth 
win of the season with seven 
balls to spare. 

Handicapped by a thigh in- 
jury and forced to employ a 
runner, Fairbrother made 
light of Northants' modest 125 
for seven- Mike Watkinson 
ended the match with a tower- 
ing six off Franklyn Rose. 

Heavy showers saturated 
the outfieid and forced Derby* 
shire's match against 
Gloucestershire to be aban- 
doned at Queen's Park. 

At Tunbridge Wells Sussex 
scored 50 for four against 
Kent before play was aban- 
doned without a result. 
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"One of the 107 sorry souls 
who have fallen tomy rar^y- 
employed leg-spin." 

Atbora gels all oneupmen- 


Rugby League 


Super League: Warrington Wolves 28 Bradford Bulls 1 0 
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Bradley gets the elbow 


Six-try Saints go marching on 
as the Eagles fall from grace 


S T HELENS’ decision to 
keep the Great Britain 
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Cheers, mate 
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... the on-pitch mikes at ■' 

Faisalabadbadgoneontbe 

bliid^SlwkbQrRaiwwcraM: 

never have mtsmterprcted * 
BlTTAthey’s comments about 
jft&istan^MiteGatt^ - 
wouWiieverli^ejpuaedh^. 
finger out, Graham Gooch 
wwldneverharoJted. v 
England, and David Gower . 
.would never haw stooped to 
wwkhigwHfaLeeHuwt 


Andy WUson 
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G raeme bradley, 
Bradford’s Australian 
captain, has been walk- 
ing a disciplinary tightrope 
since joining the Bulls two 
years ago, pushing referees to 
the limit with his niggling, 
aggressive style. Last night at 
Wilders poefl be Ml off, dis- 
missed in the 24th minute for 
leading with his elbow into a 
John Duffy tackle. 

Bradford’s coach Matthew 
Elliott said afterwards he was 
"completely bemused” by the 
dismissal but insisted: “That 
may have been the catalyst 
for us to lose but H wasn't the 
reason. Warrington Just 
played better”. 

Warrington's fourth victory 
in five matches keeps them 
two points behind fifth-placed 
St Helens in the battle for 
play-off places. Bradford, for 
their part, have now lost four 
matches, two more than in 
the whole of last season, and 
fallen behind third-placed 
Halifax. 

Injury 1s starting to take its 
toll of the champions with 
three players — Paul Ander- 
son. Warren Jowitt and 
Danny Peacock — already out 
for the season and Jaimes 
Lowes a late withdrawal yes- 
terday with a knee problem. 
They are likely to be without 


Bradley because of suspen- 
sion for their next match, at 
home to Wigan on Friday. 

Bradley's dismissal came 
with his team leading 6-0. Te- 
vita Vaikona bad scored bis 
eighth try of the season in the 
second minute, punishing a 
rare error from Warrington's 
Australian captain Danny 
Farrar and a missed tackle by 
their full-back Lee Penny. 
Steve McNamara’s conver- 
sion attempt hit the po9t but 
the loose forward extended 
Bradford’s lead with an 11th- 
minute penalty after Nathan 
Graham, In for Lowes at 
hooker, had forced a fumble 
from Mike Wain wright with a 
bone-jarring tackle. 

But by half-time Warring- 
ton were 18-10 ahead, largely 
thanks to the wonderful hand- 
ling of Mark Forster who 
marked his 400th appearance 
for his only club with two 
brilliantly-fiolshed tries. 

Steve McCurrie, returning 
to league fitness after his 
! stint In union with Bedford, 
had scored Warrington’s first 
within two minutes of Brad- 
ley’s departure, taking Far- 
rar’s pass and proving un- 
stoppable from close range. 
But the next two owed almost 
everything to Forster. 

First be picked a Farrar 
pass off bis bootlaces to 
squeeze over in the corner, 
then he won the race to a kick 


ahead from bis captain and 
grounded the ball while some- 
how staying in play. Jon 
Roper, again impressive at 
stand-off, converted both and 
though Matt Calland scored 
for Bradford, Warrington 
were in control 

They tightened their grip 
within three minutes of the 
restart. Wain wright dummy- 
ing and striding between 
Sonny Nickle and Robbie 
Paul after Jeremy Donougher 
lost the ball in bis own half. 

Excellent defending from 
McCurrie then- thwarted 
Bradford twice within three 
minutes as first be stopped a 
charge from Mike Fbrshaw 
and then held np Stuart 
Spruce Inches from the line. 

Roper missed a chance to 
extend Warrington’s lead 
when he fired a 61 st-mlnute 
penalty wide but strong 
drives from the props Mark 
Hilton and Danny Nutley 
soon had Bradford on the 
back foot again and superb 
crossfield handling, with 
Penny the key man, allowed 
Michael Eagar to step over on 
the left 

WarrfaBtmM Pcrmjr. Rudd, Koto-Lcm, 
Eagar, Purser; Ropur. Duffy; Chambers. 
Farrar, Nullay, McCurrie. Money. 
Wulnwrtgtt. V I i. HI ii Um Redhe. Hilton, 
Stavans, town 

VrMTordi Spruce; Valkona. Bradley. 
Caiiand. Exoku; Paul. Edwards: 
McOarmon, Graham. Dwyar. Niekie, 
Forshaw. McNamara. SubatMutMi 
Scabs. Donougher. Hodgson. R cJ harm. 
IM mib R Smith iCaatJotanfl. 


Okeep the Great Britain 
scrum-half Bobbie Gould- 
ing on the sidelines ap- 
peared to be vindicated yes- 
terday as they ran in six 
tries in a 34-12 victory over 
Castleford at Wheldon 
Road bnt for Sheffield, 
beaten 26-22 at the London 
Broncos, the season goes 
from bad to worse. 

At the top of the table 

Wigan kept the pressure on 
the Super League leaders 
Leeds by defeating Salford 
Reds 34-6 at Central Park. 

For St Helens, Paul New- 
love scored a brace of tries 
in a game they controlled . 
from the 8 tart when Sean 
Long touched down after 10 
minutes- Apollo Perellni, 
Earle Hammond and Chris 
Jaynt were Saints' other 
scorers. Castleford, who 
suffered their thir d defeat 
in four games, threatened 
briefly with a try by Jason 
Flowers, converted by Ja- 
| mie Benn. 

The Sheffield Eagles 
remain two points off the 
bottom after their latest de- 
feat which has raised the 
! London Broncos’ play-off 
hopes. Broncos’ captain 
Peter Gill scored two tries 
and Wes Cotton, Robbie 
Beazley and Darren Hig- 
gins added one apiece. 

Yet but for the kicking of 
Marcus VassUahopoulos — 
he converted just one of 
seven attempts — the Chal- 


lenge Cup winners could 
even have won. Waisale So- 
vatabua and Darren Shaw 
kept them in touch until 
Gill added his second seven 
minutes from time. Keith 
Senior scored two late tries 
for his hat-trick. 

Wigan recorded their 
eighth win in nine league 
matches against Salford 
who slumped to their 
fourth straight defeat. 

Lee Gilmonr. who will 
win his England cap 
against Wales next month, 
and fellow winger Mark 
Bell each scored two tries 
and Danny Moore and De- 
nis Betts were also on the 
sco resheet. Andy FarrelL, 
the captain, kicked five 
goal attempts. 


Live Commentary 

0930 161 321 


Score Updates 

0930 161 322 
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Football’s governing body chooses its first new president for 2 y ^ 
today to succeed the autocratic Havelange. Naturally it IS a ? 1 ^° 
halves; the result may lie in the rigging. John Duncan examines i 
credentials Of Sepp Blatter and Lennart Johansson 


Y three o'clock 
this afternoon 
there will be 
knives in backs, 
the atmosphere 
win be heavy 
with political fall-out and 

one disconsolate candidate 
win leave the . grand 

Equinox Hall in Paris's 14th 
arrondissement knee-deep 
in the litter of promises he 
will never have the chance 


to break. Fifa 'presidential 
elections have always been 
like this. 


The governing body of 
world football does not have 
them often — Fifa bas had 
seven presidents since 1904 
and two lasted only a year 
each — but when it does, 
they offer up the finest 
bureaucratic blood sport on 
the planet 

The electorate is small — 
only the heads of the 191 eli- 
gible member associations 
of Fifa vote — but the prize 
on offer is huge and this 
year bigger than ever, the 
right to walk into palaces 
and parliaments and know 
you are the most powerful 
man in the most important 
and richest sport in the 
world. 

The wealth and popular- 
ity of modern world football 
are staggering, with almost 
enough noughts on the end 
to make an entire football 
team. The game internation- 
ally has an estimated annual 
turnover of £150 billion. 

The expected income 
from the 2002 and 2006 World 
Cuds is £2 billion. France 98 


million. 

This popularity has 
shown no sign of slowing 
down. Twelve years ago 13.5 
billion people watched the 
Mexico World Cup on televi- 
sion. Fifa’s marketing arm. 
ISU estimates this will 
almost triple in France 98. 
And, as the popularity goes 
up, so does the price of asso- 
ciation. Companies such as 
Sony Canon and JVC have 
forked out £13 million each 
to be lead sponsors this year. 

Even the fringe players 
are paying through their 
corporate noses; Vauxhall 
have paid ITV £3 million 
just to sponsor television 
coverage of the 1998 tourna- 
ment The Olympic Move- 
ment may claim the moral 
leadership of world sport 
but Fifa has run off with the 
credit card. 

Today Dr Joao Havelange. 
who in his own ruthless, 
autocratic way made that 
happen, will step down after 
24 years in charge. 

Havelange took the helm 
from Sir Stanley Rous in 
1974 after outmanoeuvring 
the patriarchal Englishman 
with a slick vote-gathering 
campaign and a list of 
promises to smaller nations 
that he has largely kept a 
bigger World Cup with more 
room for their teams, junior 
and development tourna- 
ments in Africa and Asia, 
and the promise of commer- 
cialism and its consequent 
trickling down of cash from 
Europe into their coffers. 

He wooed Africa with 
an 









Way back when . . . 


Frank Keating recalls the bunch 
of daffodils who won Glamorgan’s 
first county championship in 1 948 



% 


Pipe dream fulfilled . . . Wllf Wooller in 1949 
PHOTOGRAPH; HULION OOTY 


while Rous foolishly 
opposed a boycott of South 
Africa. I 

It was the political graft- , 
ing that got Sir Stanley in 
the end. When the vote was 
taken in Frankfurt before I 
the 1974 World Cup it needed ; 
two ballots. Between the two 
counts Rous sat quietly 
alone and sipped an orange 
squash while Havelange 
worked the room one last 
time. Rous lost and a new 
era began. 

Whether another new era 
begins today depends on 
who wins. Havelange’s cho- 
sen successor to continue 
Fifa in the style he has set 
during his own reign is Sepp 
Blatter. 62, dapper in a 
bureaucrat's sort of way. flu- 
ent in several languages, 
general secretary • of Fifa 
since 1982 and very much 
Havelange's tool. 

The pair had one run-in, 
in 1994 at a Uefa meeting in 
the Netherlands, when Blat- 
ter made an ill-judged 
attempt to lobby for power 
against his mentor. It led to 
sackings and Blatter was 
h umiliat ingly barred from 
the congress that reap- 
pointed Havelange. He 
learned his lesson and sur- 
vived the sackings that fol- 
lowed' the attempted coup. 
“Forget the Stalinist 
purges," said Gazzetto dello 
Sport at the time. “Football 
seems to be returning to the 
times of the Inquisition." 

Against Blatter is 
Lennart Johansson, the 
European candidate, the 
anti-Havelange man, a 
plump, ebullient, jovial 
Swede who has the support 
of the European federation 
in his fight to make Fifa 
more democratic and open. 

is distaste for 
Havelange is 
obvious in 
everything he 
says and the 
implication of 
one plank of his manifesto 
— the immediate commis- 
sioning of an independent 
auditors' report of the 
financial dealings of Fifa 
under Havelange — is bru- 
tally obvious. 

Johansson is the only 
man who has ever won out 
over Havelange — he got the 
Fifa executive to agree- that 
Japan and South Korea 
should share the 2002 World 
Cup even though Havelange 
had personally promised it 
to Japan. 

The battle between the 
pain as expected, has not 
been pretty. Johansson 
declared ' his candidature 
early and immediately 
started lobbying hard, trav- 
elling the world and using 
his Uefa position to get in 


F IFTY Junes ago 

Glamorgan began to 
mount the charge 
which resulted in 
cricket's county 
championship leaving 
England for the first time. 
The present champions 
celebrate that notable half- 
century with an 
anniversary reunion of 
their predecessors on 
Wednesday next week at 
Cardiff’s Sophia Gardens 
“although, sadly, there are 
only a handful left of os 
1948 pioneers," says the 
75-year-old Jim Pleass, 
mid-order bat, once 
swooping cover fieldsman 
and founder of the 
county’s former players’ 
association. 

The Welsh triumph 
remains one of the ancient 
championship's most 
resonant. The inspiringly 
autocratic captain Wllf 
Woolley not long before 
his death at 84 last year, 
chuckled: “It took poor old 
Jim Swanton of the Daily 
Telegraph all of two ruddy 
cyears to first believe and 
I then accept that 
Glamorgan had won it.” 
There were other 
unbelievers nearer home. 


Age 62 

Bom March 10^1836 . 
Birthplace Vtsp.Gwttzeriand * 

jtopearance Smart Eurocrat 
fhnreirt job Genera! \. - 
secretary oTFifei .; 

Route tathe. top 
-1964 Appointed general.. 
secretary of the Swiss Ice •. 
Hode^ Federation.- 
1 970 Director of sports"-, 
timing and pubfcrtfaBOtt* ■ ' 
..for Longines; fnvolwdin 
theoigarfsasonofthe 
1972 and 1076 Olympic .. 
Games. ’ ' 1 ... 

J97B Appointed FHa's,. - ! ‘ 
director of technical ■/ 
development p eogo i mm, • 
putting president Joao ■ •* 

1 Haveiangrfs project?. 
(Undent, under- II Wodd ' • • 
competitions] into motion. • 
1981 Appended Ffcaigenerai- 
secretary.- ■ . . 

4 Appointed Flfoctiief 
executive officer: : ' 


among the voters. 

He made headway in the 
horse- trading for votes, 
promising each of Fifa’s 
members $1 million from 
every World Cup kitty obvi- 
ously of greatest attraction 
to the numerous poorer Fifa 
nations in Africa, who are 
likely to hold the balance of 
power today 

He was unanimously 
endorsed by Uefa at its con- 
gress in Dublin this year 
and the occasion could 
hardly have been more sick- 
eningly laudatory if it had 
been organised for Brezh- 
nev by the Kremlin. 

The standing ovation was 
over-long and the gushing 
tributes were saccharine 
sweet 

Johansson appeared 
under a spotlight as My Way 
blared out of the PA system 
and a message of support 
from Pele brought tears to 
his eyes. Uefa, dominated by 
the Germans, was sick of 
Havelange and his pander- 
ing to minor football powers 
and it wanted its own man 
in charge. 

This allowed no one to 
step out of line. 

Johansson claimed the 
support of Europe, Africa, 
Asia and the Caribbean for a 
proposal he called Visions, 
which would see the World 
Cup and the presidency 
rotate every four years 
between four regions — 
Europe, Africa, the Ameri- 
cas and Asia — thus guaran- 
teeing Africa a tournament 
every 16 years starting in 
2006. 


added Woollen While the 
wicketkeeper Haydn 
Davies had taken heavy 
bets all round that the 
county would go on and 
win the championship 
once they had headed it in 
early June, “his namesake 
Emrys. onr opening bat, 
still flatly refused to 
believe we had actually 
clinched it [at Bournemouth 
at the end of August] until 
he had heard it spoken 
next morning in Welsh on 
BBC Wales". 

As a schoolboy across 
the border I remember 
being caught np in the 
Welsh charge that summer 
My particular favourite 
was WIHie Jones, a stocky 
left-hander from Neath 
who in his winters played 
shining rugby at fly-half 
for Gloucester at 
Kingsholm. He died in 1996 
at 79. 

Those first two weeks of 
June, 1948, Jones had 
boldly batted Glamorgan 
into the championship lead 
with two double centuries: 
against Kent at Gravesend 
and Essex at Brentwood, 
where bis 212 not out 
alongside Emrys D’s 215 
put on a record 313 for a 


Footbafl credential* 

Amateur forward and player- 
coach of Visp in 1964-6S. ' 

What his frtends say 


Distribution of Fifa’s voting member^ 

. South America (ConmeboJ )10 ? si 


famffiar wMvthv intricacies of 
j tejwfifaworfts. Haspmsence, 1 
fs the “work! poattdan” of the 


Europe (Uefa) 51 


.. Oceania (OFC) 10 


numerous languages. 

•What Us enemies say 
. In Havelange's pockets;, too 
tainted wrtii Bis accusations of 
extravagance and tmdemocra- ' 
tic practice that have been tev- 
efiedathisboss. Andhefikesta 
tinker with the rules tob much, 
feotus stupid plan to outlaw • 
tacking. 

Power base Latin America; 
rwmaittis federations who owe 
| him and Havelange a favour. 

Unt rtf telal <a m p trifln slogan 

TOorrtyop Just hate the 

Germans?” 

i Superstar alBe* George 
Wesft, Michel Piatirrf. 
Projected vote 101 


It was a clever move, espe- 
cially given Havelange’s 
wounded credibility in 
Africa after he visited Nige- 
ria just as the regime was 
attracting world oppro- 
brium for the hanging of 
Ken Saro-Wiwa. It looked as 
if, for the first time in two 
decades, someone other 
than Havelange had the 
African-made key to power. 

But he lost it in an 
instant Speaking — off the 
record to a Swedish journal- 
ist — about a visit to the 
African continent he was 
quoted as saying: “When I 
got to South Africa the 
whole room was full of 
blackies and it’s so fucking 
dark when they sit down 
altogether: 

What's more, it’s no fuck- 
ing fun when they’re angry" 
Johansson did not deny the 
remark but claimed the 
problem lay in the transla- 
tion. The damage was done, 
however; even if it was not 
intentionally racist it was 
politically inept a far worse 
crime in the world of sports 
bureaucracy. 

He bas since hit other 
buffers. His campaign is 
regarded as tatty — the pho- 
tos in his brochure look like 
out-of-focus holiday snaps — 
and. by insiders, ill-organ- 
ised and his personal appeal 
is limited. 

He does not speak French, 
is regarded as thoroughly in 
tbe pocket of the Germans 
and his enjoyment of the 
occasional drink has been 
noted by his opponents. 


left-handers’ third wicket 
Wooller had also been a 
rugby star; of course. But 
at cricket Jones was scared 
of his captain and in 
Stephen Cbalke’s minor 
classic on the era. Runs In 
The Memory, the 
Glamorgan doyen Don 
Shepherd relates the 
extent of it 
“Seven summers Willie 
scores 1,000 runs a season 
but remains so anxious 
that he gets his wife to zing 
Wilf to see if he’s playing . 

. . Wilf towers over him 
and Willie Is afraid of 
making mistakes. There 
are even days when Wilf 
threatens to send Willie 
home, 'Many’s the time X 
wish Fd gone,’ confides 
Willie . . . But back he 
comes and sometimes his 
wife comes with him *to 
sort Wllf out'." 

Wooller, Clay, Clift, 
Davies D, Davies E. Dyson, 
Hever, Jones, Muncer, 
Parkhouse, Pleass, 
Watkins: those were, to all 
intents, the glam Glam 12 
of 1948 which still trips off 
the tongue. But who 
remembers Jim Eagles tone 
and Stan Trick? For 
grandchildren Wls den's 
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96 needed p 
fora majority Jg 
from the 191 W 
delegates 


Lennart Johansson 


Bom Novembers, 1929 
Birthplace Eftsfrenfi. 

Sweden 

Appearance European 
trade union official 
Current fob President 
of Uefa 

Route to the top 
1962-80 Chairman of 
AfK Stockholm. 

1967-79 Board member, Swedish Football 
League. 

1979-84 Chairman, Swedish Football League. 
1984-91 Chairman. SwecSsft Football Associa- 
tion. 

1984-88 Member os Llefa’s Euro 88 Committee. 
1988-90 Member of Uefa Executive Commit- 
tee. 

1990- Uefa president 
1990- Vice-president 
of Fifa. 

1090-98’ Vice-chairman 

oflha World Cup Organising Ccmmttee for 

France 98. 


FootbaS credentials " _ -j*.- ■>.; 

He supports Arsenal. 1 
What Mb friends say • . . . v 

He's a most amiable sort * ' V'i?; 

of chap, very interested in 
' participation in the sport. : ■ ' : ■: 

He Is Swedish and therefore more neutral tfiteh-v 
most when it comes to the big political baifias. 
And he supports ' \ 

ArsenaL ... '• 

What Nsmeoto say - 

He is a German puppet, a placement by them to < 

kick 

out Fife’s Latin influence. ... 

not at afl his own max He is tsumbftng, 
statue T'o,' 

to gtow on The world stage, ctoesn't spartan? i;i. 
guages. lacks dynamism. And he ' 

supports ArsenaL ;;»%»/= 

P o wer ' base Europe, Africa {but tosingi^;.>V> r - ; 
UiiutiivMi cospaipi M O BWi . • . 

“\forepn^durch Johansson.* 


Pete, Bobby Chariton. 

Protected vote 90 
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J OHANSSON also ! 
lost the political 
battle with Blat- 
ter: The Uefa man 
tried to have him 
declare early but 
the Swiss refused because 
doing so would have put him 
under pressure to resign 
from Fifa. Johansson was 
furious. “I am running, I am 
not running, maybe I will 
run," the Swede barked. 
.“This is a game that girls 
play with daisies: he loves 
me, he loves me not What 
kind of style is that?" 

The Europeans tried to 
force the issue at a special 
executive meeting but when 
a vote looked likely to take 
place, Havelange stood up 
and walked out of the room, 
thereby closing the meeting. 

The waiting game has 
paid oft Blatter has been 
able to declare at the last 
minute, having organised 


the World Cup and had 
access to the patronage and 
favours that come with it in 
the run-up to the finals. He 
now looks the fresher voice 
■and the favourite. 

His personal skills have 
been put to good use abroad 
and be is weakening Johans- 
son in Europe, where he is 
playing the anti-German 
resentment to a T and will 
get the votes of France and 
probably England. 

Blatter is no angeL The 
German journalist Thomas 
Kistner has just published a 
book. The Billion Dollar 
Game, which makes a series 
of accusations about the 
financial relationship 
between Havelange, Blatter 
and Fifa; over how televi- 
sion deals have been dished 
out, over the distribution of 
favours by the pair and over 
the web of relationships 
that bind Fifa together and 


annual log of “Births and 
Deaths" proves a player 
has been a first-class 
cricketing stalwart. 
Neither is listed any longer 
but both played crucial 
parts in the 1948 triumph. 


D own the years, when 
Pleass sent out his 
annual circular to 
Glamorgan’s 
former players, he admits 
wondering, “Whatever 
happened to Jimmy?” 
Eaglestone had arrived 
from the Middlesex 
gronndstaff at lord’s in 
-1948, been ever present in 
Glamorgan’s champion- 
ship run as a sound 
batsman and, in a 
memorable fielding side, 
athletic and sure In the 
outfield. He then 
disappeared back to 
London a year latex; never 
to be heard of again. 

For this year’s anniver- 
sary reunion Pleass 
enlisted the help of the 
county’s librarian David 
Irving to try to track down 
Eaglestone. Dead end fol- 
lowed cul-de-sac and their 
old friend was “missing 
presumed dead” until one 
final try in Wlsden Cricket 


Monthly — a photograph 
and a headline Have You 
Seen This Man? — drew 
immediate response from 
John Spencer, secretary of 
Pinner CC. 

Eaglestone was alive and 
well — and he would be 75 
this July 24 — and Pleass 
contentedly posted off the 
party invitation to his old 
comrade. 

In a terrific new book 
Daffodil Days (Gomer 
Press; £16.99) Grahaxne 
Lloyd acclaims 
Glamorgan's 1997 title but 
dwells tou ching l y as well 
on the 1948 pioneers. He 
details the search for 
Eaglestone and quotes the 
long-lost player’s delight at 
being “found". 

“1 was very proud for 
myself and Glamorgan," 
says the old Londoner 
whose fleeting “foreign" 
risit helped win a 
championship. "The next 
year, 1949, Glamorgan 
offered me a new contract 
but there wasn't the money 
about in cricket then, so I 
opened a confectionery 
and tobacconist’s shop in 
Paddington and gave up 
the game completely." 

Eaglestone retired to 


which, say Blatter's critics, 
have allowed the president 
to run the organisation like 
a private fiefdom. Have- 
lange’s son-in-law is head of 
the Brazilian federation. 

Fifa has not yet even 
decided exactly how the vote 
will be conducted. It is likely 
that in time-honoured tradi- 
tion each country will be 
called fay name and dele- 
gates will walk sombrely to 
the front of the hall and put 
their ballot paper in a box at 
the top table. The votes will 
then be counted and tbe 
game win have a new mas- 
ter A month later the win- 
ner will stand at the Stade 
de France and present the 
trophy to the World Cup 
winners knowing that, who- 
ever he han ds the trophy to 
— the captain of the victori- 
ous team— the biggest prize 
in world football is already 
in his own pocket 


[ Pinner with his wife Doris 

In 1984. "I'm really pleased 
to be tracked down after 

all these years," he says. 
“Rightly or wrongly I 
didn’t think Glamorgan 
would want to know about 
me after so long. 

“Wllf was a great bloke 
and skipper; we were all 
pals together. I remember 
being pushed ail over tbe 
place tn the outfield, 
mainly because I was a bit 
swift,” says the old man. 

Even more fleeting was 
Stan Trick’s contribution 
in 1948. He played only in 
the five matches that 
Glamorgan played at 
Swansea. In each one he 

ensured the victory The 

local boy knew Just howto 
bowl hh medium-fast left- 
arm spinners at slow- 
turning St Helen’s. In 
those five games Trick 
bowled 331 superb overs 
for 37 wickets at 19 apfoce- 

Hia motor-business boss 

was also Ms fath er-in-to w- 
to-be. “If you want hen n 
and want to work for me ’ 
he said sternly, “you’ll 

only bowl for Glamorgan 

at Swansea, m’boy" And so 
he did, helping to bring 
home the title. 
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After you. Joao . . . Havelange weighs the balance between the two candidates to succeed him as president of Fifa. Scpp Blatter, whom he favours, 
and Lennart Johansson photomontage by steve capun 


Game, set and 


crash for girl power 


FAIR 



Ju§e 

Welch 



I Y favourite headline 
of all time is from the 
Morning Star of June 
20, 1992. rt read: “Kitty God- 
free Dies. Revised Wimbledon 
' Draw” Given that GodCree 
shipped round a court well 
into her nineties and given 
also that women's tennis was 
drawing on a stagnant pool of 
talent just then, it would have 
been o nly mildly surprising to 
spot her name on the score- 
board at SW1S. 

Things have changed. Mar- 
tina Navratilova was still 
cruising to titles in her thir- 
ties. Steffi Graf cleaned up 
during her twenties. Now the 
teenagers are taking over. The 
key match at the French Open 
was seen as the quarter-final 
between Martina Hingis and 
Venus Williams, both 17. 

These days a mature female is 
as anachronistic as a playing 


surface which is fast and 
green and will turn yellow 
if not occasionally watered. 
In women's sport tennis 
players are the new Olga 
Korbuts. At 24 and 26 
respectively, Monica Seles 
and Arantxa Sanchez Vic- 
ario are practically crones. 
Their unscheduled final in 
Paris on Saturday had a 
whiff of the dowagers* last 
stand. 

Graf has slipped off 
before being upstaged by 
the children fighting for her 
crown. Today she drops out 
oT the WTA rankings for the 
first time in more than 15 
years. She is a week short of 
her 29th birthday When she 
began her rise to pre-emi- 
nence, Hingis. Williams and 
Anna Kournikova had only 
just got to grips with solid 
food and Williams's 
younger sister Serena was 
awaiting conception. 

With Grafs decline into 
tennis wrinklihood, the 
kingdom is there to be con- 
quered. Hingis and 
Williams Just about have 
time to sort out custody of 
the salvers and shoe con- 
tracts before they are over- 


whelmed by a fresh wave of 
would-be multi-million- 
airesses. Kournikova was 17 
only yesterday but the suspi- 
cion is that she is mainly 
there to give men a nice bot- 
tom to drool at. The way 
things are heading, future 
champions will not be old 
enough to wear a bra. 

The reason for Grafs slide 
down the rankings is that she 
has hardly played. Sheisaliv- 
ing medical textbook, the 
embodiment of what happens 
when someone picks up a ten- 
nis racket at reception-class 
age and spends the next two 
decades whacking a tennis 
ball A lecturer in medicine 
could have based three semes- 
ters' teaching on her back 
alone. 

Some of the US tennis 
press referred to Graf as 
Fraulein Forehand. More 
appropriate would have been 
Steffi Screwed Up Spine. 

It is not as if Graf had the 
wrong build for tennis. Like 
Virginia Wade before her she 
possessed the perfect 
physique, as light and sinewy 
as an 800 metres runner This 
is not to say that nature's pen- 
guins are debarred from high 


achievement — Lindsay Dav- 
enport managed Olympic gold 
and her n ickname on the cir- 
cuit Is Dump truck — but 
being able to shift like SebCoe 
Is a huge advantage. 

Not for long, though. The 
matches are tough, the sur- 
faces implacable. Increasingly 
because of the bigness of the 
bucks, they start younger, 
pound their skeletons harder 
and crock themselves earlier 

Billie Jean King would not 
have amassed her record num- 
ber of Wimbledon titles if she 
was playing now. She would 
have limped away at 19. with 
knees like rusting cheese- 
graters. 

H tngls may last longer than 
most. Far from running being 
her forte, she relies on terrific 
anticipation. 

This has kept her out of 
trouble so far bat, as beGts a 
member of the My Little Pony 
set. the injury which deprived 
her of last year’s French title 
was Incurred falling off a 
horse. 

Venus Williams's style owes 
more to the steam roller than 
Swan Lake She can make a 
tennis ball travel at lOOraph 
but already has problems with 


her legs. Unlike King, 
future champions are 
unlikely to become icons. 
They will not be around 
long enough to insinuate 
themselves into our mem- 
ory banks. 

The tall of seeds is 
enjoyable not just because 
it warms the heart to see 
calamitous things happen 
to someone richer and 
younger than oneself. All 
sports need a turn-over of 
talent. IT champions 
never got toppled tennis 
would be a gerontocracy 
like darts, where in some 
dimly lit night-club Eric 
Bristow is still contesting 
the final against John 
Lowe. This year’s Wimble- 
don final would be Court v 
Bueno, unless one of them 
got beaten by that little 
Evonne Goalagong in the 
semis. 

However, it has now 
gone to the other extrema 
A few Grand Slams, some 
cover shots for men’s mag- 
azines and they will be 
gone before you can say 
“herniated disc”. Still, 
they will have no problem 
paying the medical fees. 


Dunlop out on his own 
on the mountain of death 
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I T HAS been an unremitting 
toll on the Manx mountain. 
Two years ago Mick Loft- 
house. Steve Tannock, Aaron 
Kennedy and Rob Holden 
were all killed at the races. 
Holden's Ducati team was dis- 
banded after the rider died 
that sad Friday morning. 

Colin Gable was a veteran 
of the TT races but knowing 
one's way round the 37.73-mile 
course confers no immunity 
Gable, from Ravenstone in 
Leicestershire, died last year 

when his Honda 750 crashed 
in practice. Last Thursday it 
was Mike Casey's turn. The 
marine engineer; who lived at 
Patrick on the island, was 
killed and tbe grim tally of 
victims reached 171. from 91 
years of Isle of Man racing. 

Weaving through tbe car- 
nage is Joey Dunlop. No, it 
does not really happen like 
that; it just feels like it. Dun- 
lop is the rider who takes 
one’s mind off the tragedies, 
allows one to concentrate on 
the triumphs. The 46-year-old 
Ulsterman is now out on his 
own among island racers. Last 
year he won his fourth succes- 
sive lightweight title and his 
22nd TT victory overall. 

This year Dunlop is back 
for another tilt at the light- 
weight crown. He is no more 
immune to crashes than any- 
one else and arrived at these 
races, for which practice 
began last week, as patched 
up as any In a race last month. 


i*.Y * 


Manx master . . . Dunlop, 
22 titles to date mkecoopb) 


the Tan dragee 100. Dunlop 
broke his pelvis, collarbone 
and left hand, losing the third 
finger of that hand com- 
pletely. His wedding ring will 
have to find another finger 

In this business, though, 
broken bodies do not mean 
broken spirits and sometimes 
one wonders if there is only 
one stopping point. At least he 
has not tried to manoeuvre 
the big bikes round the island 
this time, turning down the 
chance of a full-factory ride 
on a Honda RC45for the For- 
mula One race, an event 
which Dunlop once won six 
years in a row and which, he 
asserts, was the race he was 
most eager to win a gain. The 
island roads are hard enough 
to negotiate on any bike. 

The riders hit speeds up to 
180 mph bui speed alone does 
not kill, it is what happens 
when one stops, suddenly 
Crashes in track racing are 
seldom fatal; as the elegant 
seat-of-the-pants skidding of 
Mick Doohan showed at 
Phillip island last October; 
one can make dismounting at 


speed an art form. On the 
track circuits, though, there 
are few impediments. Any- 
thing which might cause a 
sliding bike to flip is removed. 

On the island circuit there 
is nothing but obstacles and 
road surfaces vary' but that is 
not the trap The circuit is bor- 
dered by stone walls, houses, 
lamp-posts, sheep fencing and 
sheer drops. In these races it 
pays to stay on the bike. 

Six summers ago Carl Foga- 
rty twice world superbike 
champion, rode the circuit at 
an average of 123.61 mph, 
which remains the outright 
Jap record. Even Fogarty now 
says he will not ride the island 
again, that it is too dangerous. 

Dunlop does not know yet if 
his escapades will be all over 
after this year’s event “I’ll see 
how I feel,” he says, though he 
is rather too old to be coy 
Nobody has come dose to his 
domination. Mike Hailwood, 
who once won seven world 
track titles in a row (three at 
250cc and four at 500cc) could 
manage only 14 wins on the 
island and he is the next best 

Dunlop may soon quit and 
there are 171 reasons why the 
race, too, may need an early 
retirement Dave Cretney, the 
island's minister for tourism 
and a former racer himself, 
insists the event is not under 
threat: “In a world where 
there are fewer and fewer 
challenges, this is the ulti- 
mate in motorcycling. They 
come because they want the 
challenge. Each death is an 
individual tragedy but I don't 
tbink Mike (Casey) would 
want it to stop More people 
die in a season in the Alps 
than have ever died here.” 
Casey though, was 34. 

When so many are buried, and 
with such regularity the ques- 
tion will not go away 
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Every day the ; Guardian International carries comprehensive sports coverage, but look out for 
the dedicated sport supplement on Friday - Sport98 - packed with everything you need to know. 

|: On -Monday there is a full round-up of the weekend’s sport written by the Guardian’s award-winning 

journalists. If you're looking for the best sports coverage, join the team. 
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Rugby Union 

Cook Cup : Australia 76 England 0 

Worse to 
come for 
England 

after rout 

Robert Armstrong in Brisbane on a record 
defeat that put the coaches at odds 

E NGLAND. their bwr player* rrom 111 .. u,ur. 
morale perhaps lire- "For a couniry that Ii;ls fiy 
trievabiy shattered. ured in the v.-iirM's iup four lu 
Dew to Ne»' Zealand he henten tt. n ; „ 
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E ngland. their 
morale perhaps irre- 
trievably shattered, 
flew to New Zealand 
this morning still trying to 
come to terms with the mag- 
nitude of this debacle at the 
Suncorp stadium on Satur- 
day. The crushing defeat, in 
the first game of their seven- 
match tour, was the biggest 
they have suffered in 127 
years of international rugby. 

The paralysing sense of 
shock that has gripped Clive 
Woodward's squad will have 1 
to be shaken off swiftly If Eng- 
land are to avoid reg ular 
doses of the same medicine as 
they make their way around 
the most uncompromising 
rugby nation In the world. 

There is a genuine danger 
that the tourists’ inexperi- 
ence and the lack of natural 
leaders on the Geld could turn 
England's demanding itiner- 
ary into an unmitigated cata- 
logue of disasters. Their pros- 
pects have not been improved 
by Fran Cotton's astonishing 
proposal that the rest of the 
tour be called off. "Pity the 
poor Poms" ran one banner 
headline after the match; pity 
England, indeed, when they 
have to cope with axe- grind- 
ing “supporters” of Cotton's 
outlook. 

Australia's vociferous 
rugby politicians also jumped 
on the bandwagon. “What can 
you do, pretend it didn't hap- 
pen?” asked John O’Neill, the 
chief executive of the Austra- 
lian RFU, who chooses to be- 
lieve that the English dubs 
deliberately withheld their 


he^i player* from tin* u,ur. 
“For a couniry that ha* fiy 
ui-ed in the wnrlil's tup four to 
be bmp'll Ttwi is .i crying 
shame." he ad dud. Quip? so 

More serious, porliaps. was 
the slump divergence of opin- 
ion between Woodward and 
his assistant John Miicht-l! on 
how bi-st in respond lo this 
setback. YeMenlay England's 
co; icli allowed the player?, to 
hike the day off but the New 
Zealander Mitrhel] said: "If I 
had my way, they would not 
be relax mg by the hotel swim- 
ming l>ool. i would have them 
out on the training pitch run- , 
ning around, hitting bags and , 
reminding themselves of! 
their responsibilities." 

The coaches' respective as- 
sessments nfn {vunf in which 
England conceded a record 1 1 
tries in Si minutes also 
seemed to be light years 
apart. For Woodward it was 
"a bad day at the office” and 
“a freak game” which “just 
ran away" from a young side 
which included five new caps 
(plus two uncapped substi- 
tutes). For Mitchell the occa- 
sion posed searching ques- 
tions to "playprs who expect 
respect before they have done 
anything to earn it". 

The former Waikato cap- 
tain added: “i don't accept hu- 
miliation very well: what hap- 
pened Is still hurting. Still. 1 
am determined to remain 
mentally strong and ensure 
we do well in New Zealand. 
The players must become 
more professional and well 
work very hard this week to 
put things right." 
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Shell-shocked ... Clive Woodward's players hang their heads after the heaviest International defeat suffered by an England team 


Woodward has always in- 
sisted his preparations will be 
geared entirely to the next 
World Cup. yet on the evi- 
dence to date his Australian 
counterpart Rod MacQueen 
appears lo have a more realis- 
tic grasp of what his players , 
can achieve. MacQueen : 
shrewdly decided to switch 
the gifted Stephen Larkham 
from full-back to fly-half and 
ho scored an inspirational 
hat-trick of tries to go with 
the three plundered by the 
wing Ben Tune. 

Australia produced a Tast, 
exciting display of the type 


that won them the J991 World 
Cup. A devastating salvo of 27 
points in the 13 minutes be- 
fore the break put an end to 
the match as a serious contest 
and left England to carry out 
a damage-limitation exercise. 
But things went from bad to 
worse arter MacQueen 
brought on Willie Ofahengaue 
In the back row for Toutai 
Kefu, who scored the first try. , 
England squandered early 
chances to get points on the 
board mainly because Wood- 
ward delegated goalkicking to 
the untried fly-half Jon Wil- 
kinson, who does not fill that | 


role for his club Newcastle. 
Tim Stimpson. who scored 
more than 100 points on last 
year’s Lions tour of South Af- 
rica, watched as the 19-year- 
old failed to do the business. 

Tony Diprose, the England 
captain, took crumbs of com- 
fort from England's set-piece 
performance, especially in 
the line-out where Garath 
Archer and Danny Grewcock 
won some good ball. The fun- 
damental problem was the 
heavy pressure Australia's 
pacy flankers put on Eng- 
land's half-backs. Scott Ben- 
ton and Wilkinson, who ; 


struggled as a creative part- 
nership. English errors trans- 
lated Into Wallaby scores' 
with depressing frequency. 

After last year's mediocre 
results Australia now look 
confident and well-balanced, 
with the kind of flexible 
rhythms going forward that 
England, shorn of their In- 
jured senior pros, can only 
dream of World-class per- 
formers such as John Bales. 
Phil Kearns, Tim Horan and 
Matt Burke, who scored 22 
points, dished out a painful 
lesson to England's ingenues. 

The obvious difference be- 


tween England and the south- 
ern hemisphere nations is 
that Woodward does not have 
a shadow Test side waiting in 
the wings when his top men 
get injured. In contrast New 
Zealand's A team, whom Eng- 
land meet in Hamilton on Sat- 
urday. will probably be 
strong enough to put the tour- 
ists through the mincing ma- 
chine with the efficiency 
shown by the Wallabies. 

As Mitchell, who was based 
at Hamilton for much of his 
playing career, knows better . 
than anyone, die bard pari of i 
the tour is only just beginning. I 
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SCORERS: Australia: Trias ■ Kefu. 
Larknum 3, Horan 2. Tune 3. Burke. 
Oegan. rnmwlwj Burke «, Landuun 
2 PenaUfw Burke 1 
AUSTRALIA! Burke (NSW. Lillie. 
Queensland. 66mm). Teee. Herbert. 
Horen lall Queensland). Hoff; Larkham. 
Oregon tail ACT); Harry (NSW. Cronley. 
Queensland. 61). Keerne. Blades. 
Bowman (all NSW). Balee (capl). 
Cucfc haln (both Queensland; Pht o g oa . 
ACT. 45). Wilson (Queensland). Kefu 
(Queensland; O fH o n ga e p. NSW. 50). 
HMLAMOi akenu n (Letcestar Chap- 
mse. Richmond. 26); Brown (Richmond). 
Perry (Bern). Rmwcraft vSeiscenal. 
H o ef ny (Lelcesier); Wilkinson (New- 
castle). Berdan (Gloucester); newel ies L 
Cookorin (bom Leicester). Vickery 
(Gloucester). Grewcock (Saracens). 
Arohor | Newcastle). Slumkan 
(Saracens). Poo l Jooe s (Slade Fran cab). 
Dknrooe (Saracens, caw). 

W o*oresa A Watson (Saudi Africa). 


Westwood’s huge putt Garcia emulates 
finally cracks Chalmers Olazabaf double 


am EIBott at Hanbury Manor 

S OMETIMES it is not the 
birdie putts so much as 
the par-saving ones that 
win tournaments, demoralis- 
ing opponents as the ball 
trundles across a country 
mile before disappearing. So 
it was yesterday when Lee 
Westwood finally broke the 
heart of bis main rival, Greg 
Chalmers. 

The Englis hman holed a 
30ft effort on the 16th that 
confounded logic and not only 
secured his par on this decep- 
tive 169-yard hole but shocked 
his opponent into dropping a 
stroke. Chalmers bad seemed 
likely to draw level with the 
leader after each man had 
mfipeprt the green, Westwood 
hooking miles left on to a 
bare, scrubby lie while Chal- 
mers' shot slipped narrowly 
to the right 

Westwood then barrelled 
his attempted pitch way past 
the flag but the Australian 
delicately managed to get his 
ball to stop within 10 feet of 
the hole. Then Westwood 
came up with his putt of the 
day while Chalmers’ effort 


braked to a halt au inch short 

This meant that instead of 
puffing alongside at 16 under 
par, the gap was suddenly two 
shots, and that was too much. 
It brought to a premature di- 
max a fascinating clue! be- 
tween two young men. one of 
whom is now established as a 
major player while the other. 
Chalmers. Is surely heading 
that way after the evidence so 
far on the European Tour. 

Westwood closed with a 68 
yesterday for bis winning 
total of 271 but it is the Aus- 
tralian’s Saturday 61 that will 
live indelibly as the highlight 
of this tournament. 

That 11 -under-par round 
contained seven birdies and 
two eagles and, when Chal- 
mers started yesterday with 
birdies at the opening three 
holes, it meant he was 14 
under par for his last 21 holes. 
He was also in the lead by two 
shots. It surely could pot last 
and it did not. His next birdie 
arrived nine holes later and 
by then Westwood had picked 
up three birdies and the lead. 

While Patrik Sjoiand 
threatened briefly in the 
group ahead, the expected 
challenge from Colin Montgo- 


merie never materialised, his. 
putting Just an Inch or so 
away from being perfect. The 
Scot had to settle for a 68 after 
two untypical bogeys on the 
front nine and he left the 
course in disagreeable mood. 

'To finish fourth here after 
starting with a 64 is disap- 
pointing. I played great all 
week for nothing,” he said. 
This was not strictly true for 
Montgomerie was soon pre- 
sented with a cheque for 
£32,500. 

Westwood, meanwhile, 
picked up everything. This 
victory is his first win on 
home soil as a professional 
the Grst time he has won in 
consecutive weeks following 
his triumph in Germany last 
Monday, and he also moves to 
the top of the European rank- 
ings for the Grst time. 

The only disappointment 
was that he also won a watch. 
*Tve won nine titles now 
worldwide and I've never 
been given a watch before 
today, so on Friday I thought 
‘sod it' and I went out and 
bought myself one and then to- 
day I was given an Omega.” 
Yesterday he was pure alpha 
material 


David Davies sees 
the Boys’ champion 
take the Amateur 
title at Muirfieid 


T HE woman who 

emerged from the sec- 
retary's office here was 
not up to date with affairs 
in last week's Amateur 
Championship. So. on spot- 
ting the 6ft 7in semi-finalist 
Mark Hilton, she asked: 
“Who do you play next?” 
Hilton replied: “Sergio Gar- 
da.” “Oh dear,” she said, 
“Well, never mind.” 

Hilton smiled at the as- 
sumption that he would 
lose and, although he did, 
he came closer than anyone 
to troubling the 18-year-old 
Spaniard. Craig Williams, a 
20-year-old uncapped 
Welshman was not in the 
same class and lost the 36- 
hole final by 7 and 6. 

It meant Garcia became 
only the second person to 
hold the Boys’ and Ama- 
teur titles at the same time, : 
the other being another 
Spaniard: Jose Maria Ola- 
zabaL The latter achieved 
his feat in 1984. beating 1 
Colin Montgomerie In the 
Amateur final. 

Those two were the last 
Amateur finalists who went 
on to make a big impression 
in the professional ranks. It 
Is not certain Garcia win fol- 
low them because golfing 

history is fall of prodigies 

falling to translate talent 
into manly achievement. 
Bnt. as Damon Runyon 

would have said, backing 

Garda to succeed is as sure 
as hell the way to bet 
Although Williams led 
briefly in the first round of 
the final, the momentum 
was irretrievably with the 
Spaniard after a spell of 
five wins In six holes, in- 


Affredsson back and walking on water 


EtepHi BonwHte in Birtan 

©WEDEN’s Helen Al fr e d s- 
Oson, who needed surgery 
tai a career-threatening back 
injury is months ago, seized 

the .first European title of the 
season with an outstanding 
final round' in the Evian 
Masters. 

The 38-year-old. a two-time 
victor jm America since her 
operation, closed with a flaw- 
less seven-under-par 65, the 
best of the week here on the 
shares of Taira Geneva, for an 
U-under-par total of 277. She 
took the £76,000 winner's 


cheque by four shots from 
compatriot Maria HJortfa . 

The leading Britons were 
Alison Nicholas, who will de- 
fend her US Open title in 
three weeks' time, and Trlsh 
Johnson, in joint third on 282. 
Nicholas dosed with three 
birdies in a 71 but Johnson, 
the joint overnight leader, 
said she was "gutted” with 
her 73 on Saturday, com" 
prised of 17 pare and one 
bogey. . 

At least there was the con- 
solation of free World Cup 
final tickets from the spon- 
sors far. Johnson, an Arsenal 
fan, and Laura Davies, who 


closed with a 72 for a share of 
12th place. 

Alfredsson's fiance Leo 
Cueller, a former Mexico in- 
ternational with 115 caps, was 
also given two hot tickets. He 
caddied for her In Evian. “It's 
our sixth victory together and 
it's just been such a treat to 
be back playing in Europe.” 
said Alfredsson. “It's Just a 
shame that there are only 
eight events on the schedule.” 
So say the other players. How- 
ever, there remain hopes of 
adding tournaments in Mo- 
rocco, Ireland and England. 
Davies is lending her support 
to the European cause. 


eluding four in succession 
around the turn. 

The Welshman lost the 8th 
to a par, the 9th to a 15ft 
birdie putt and the 10th to a 
superbly struck two-iron 
second to around nine feet, 
which eliminated the need 
for Garcia to putt. Williams 
taking five. Williams then 
sliced his drive to the 11 th 
and went four down. 

There followed a perfect 
example of a match-play 
bole. Garcia drove into the 
deep rough; Williams was 
I down the middle. Garcia 
slashed his second through 
the green; Williams hit his 
to 10 feet Garcia chipped 
poorly to 15 feet. Now the 
Spaniard had to hole and 
Williams to miss. Both hap- 
pened, leaving the Welsh- 
man Still four down. 

One of the things Garda 
must watch out for Is the 
danger of getting ahead of 
himself. There was more 
than one occasion here 
when he was chattering to 
his supporters rather than 
concentrating on the Job, as 
he did at the 15th. 

He had a straightforward 
wedge to the green bnt, after 
joking with friends, hit It 
quickly and left It 20 yards 
short of the putting surface. 
He lost the hole, then fol- 
lowed Williams Into the 
same bunker on the right of 
file 16 th. It was Garcia to 
play and he flew the ball at 
the pin, hit it dead centre 
and dropped down two 
inches from the hole. 

Williams found it impossi- 
ble tO get hi£ par for the 
half. He was still four down 
at lunchtime and it was now 
a question of how long he 
could extend the match Into 
the second round. It turned 
out to be until the 12 th 
green but, as the woman in 
die clubhouse would say: 
“Never mind." He will not 
always ffcce talents such as 
Garcia in iris future career. 


Athletics 


McKieman 
well set for 
road test 


Duncan Mackay in Dublin 


C ATHERJNA McKleman's 
first race since winning 
the London Marathon in 
April was little more than a 
lap of honour around the 
Irish capital. 

She won the Dublin 
women's lOkjn, the biggest fe- 
male-only race in the world 
with a field oT 35,000, by more 
than 200 metres in 33min 
20 sec. "it was a nice little 
work-out," she said. “It's nice 
to be back racing." 

Behind her there were ex- 
traordinary scenes as' compet- 
itors streamed across the fin- 
ish line at the rate of more 
than loo per second during 
the race’s peak period. 

Since McKieman and Sonia 
O'Sullivan started forging in- 
ternational reputations six 
years ago the number of run- 
ners taking pari has nearly 
doubled. 

“There was a fantastic at- 
mosphere on the streets," 
McKieman said. "Since win- 
ning here last year I have 
competed mainly abroad, so it 
was a good feeling to run in 
front of a home crowd again.” 
The victory extended her 
unbeaten record to 15 races 
and set her up nicely for the 
showdown in Oporto on June 
21 against Kenya’s Tegla Lor- 
oupe, the marathon world re- 
cord bolder, and Ethiopia's 
Faturaa Roto, the Olympic 
champion. 

The money had been rolling 
In for McKieman since her 
London victory. She has 
recently signed a new shoe 
deal with adidas which could 
earn her $360,000 (1225,000) 
over the next three years. But 
esteem as much as dollars 
will be the motivating force 
for the l lkm race in Portugal 
“It’s a good event to run in 
and Tm delighted to be in* 
volved in it,” said McKier- 
nan. “Compared to the other 
two. I don't have a lot of expe- 
rience in road-running but 
will do the best I can." 


Debacle tells 
Telfer little 

T HE Scotland coach Jim I 49-11 victory over Zi 
Telfer said yesterday J in Harare on Saturday 
that Australia's record The 29-year-old Eb 


T HE Scotland coach Jim 
Telfer said yesterday 
that Australia's record 
76-0 defeat of England offered 
no pointer to his own side's 
prospects against the Walla- 
bies this weekend. 

Telfer declared England 
played so poorly it was impos- 
sible to assess the task feeing 
his side in the first Test 
against Australia in Sydney 
on Saturday. “It’s very diffi- 
cult to judge because England 
were so dreadful," he said. 

Scotland, who beat New 
South Wales 34-10 at the 
weekend, with Gregor Town- 
send man of the match, gave 
Telfer encouragement after 
laboured wins against New 
South Wales Country and 
Victoria. 

The tourists will warm up 
for the Test against the Aus- 
tralian Barbarians at Penrith 
tomorrow, a match which 
will enable Simon Holmes of 
London Scottish to make his 
first tour appearance. The 
capped danker sprained an 
ankle in tbe Premiership 
play-off against Bristol leav- 
ing him as a spectator for the 
first four matches. 

Byron Hayward savoured a 
hat-trick on his international 
debut as Wales scored eight 
tries when they opened their 
tour of southern Africa with a 


49-11 victory over Zimbabwe 
in Harare on Saturday. 

The 29-year-old Ebbw Vale 
outside-half came on at full- 
back aa a 33rd-mlnute re- 
placement for David Weather- 
ley. who had a far unhappier 
first cap. The Swansea No. 15 
suffered a ligament injury to 
his right knee which threat- 
ens his participation in the 
tour. 

It was the perfect start for 
Wales on their six-match trip, 
albeit that the rictory was 
over limited opposition. They 
next meet the Emerging 
Springboks on Friday. 

The brothers Peter and Des 
Ciohessy have been selected 
together for Ireland for the 
first time and will be paired 
in the tourists’ front row for 
tomorrow’s tour match 
against Griqualand West in 
Kimberley. Peter, who has 19 
caps, will play tight-head 
prop, with his younger 
brother Des making his first 
senior appearance for bis 
country’ at loosehead. 

Ireland suffered tbe second 
consecutive defeat of their 
South African tour, going 
down 12-6 to Western Prov- 
ince at Newlands, Cape Town, 
on Saturday. In a match of 
few highlights but much mud 
the referee Jonathan Kaplan 
awarded 28 penalties. 


Cycling 


Pantani swoops to first Giro 


M arco pantani won 
his first Tour of Italy 
yesterday after the final stage 
was annulled following a 
request by riders, who said 
the heavy rain had made tbe 
roads slippery and dangerous. 
Race judges made their deci- 
sion about live hours into the 
107 miles to Milan from Lu- 
gano in Switzerland but the 
riders were told to complete 
the stage to satisfy the huge 
crowds who turned out to 
cheer the Italian to the finish. 


Pantani had ail but 
wrapped up the Giro on Sat- 
urday with a brilliant time- 
trial which increased his lead 
over Russia’s Pavel Tonkov to 
lmin33sec. 

The tiny, shaven-beaded 28- 
year -old, known as the “Bald 
Eagle” for his dinnhing abil- 
ity, finished second in 1994 
but missed the 1996 season 
after breaking his leg and 
crashed out of last year’s race 
when a cat ran on to the road 
in front of his bike. 
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Racing 




High-Rise shows 
a classic hand 


i * ‘ ^ " ^ *■ *r* ' • 


Chris Hawkins reflects on a Derby which 
brought joy and despair in equal helpings 


A GREAT finish, a 
sunny afternoon and 
a huge crowd put the 
Vodafone Epsom 
Derby firmly bach on the map 
on Saturday. Worries that In 
its 219th year the race was be- 
ginning to show its age were 
banished by a display of speed 
and courage from two colts 
who epitomised all that is 
best in racing. 

Nothing quite matches the 
thrill of two horses racing 
flat-out, head to bead in a 
final furlong battle and as 
High-Rise inched out City 
Honours it was a spine-tin- 
gling, emotion-charged 
experience. 

But inevitably, or so it 
seems, there was a down side. 
King Of Kings, the 2,000 Guin- 
eas winner, was found to have 
Injured a knee so badly after 
finishing last that he bas had 
to be retired. v 

Aldan O’Brien, his trainer, 
explained: “He was X-rayed 
and it seems there is nothing 
that can de done so it’s the 
end of his racing career." 

Uncannily, this follows the 
pattern of 01-fortune that has 
dogged 2,000 Guineas winners 
in the Derby in recent years 
— Entrepreneur Hopped last 
season and was retired after 
just one more race, while Pen- 
nekaxnp, the 1996 Guineas 
winner, broke a bone in a 
hind leg in the Derby and 


never ran again. The finish of 
Saturday’s race highlighted 
the true internationalism of 
racing nowadays. High-Rise 
was bred in Ireland, owned by 
an Arab, trained by an Italian 
and ridden by a Frenchman, 
while the American-bred City 
Honours was Irish-ridden and 
owned and trained by Arabs. 

For Olivier Fesller, riding 
High-Rise, it was a first Derby 
win and the French champion 
jockey inevitably earned 
plaudits for a galvanising per- 
formance, although the stew- 
ards thought it was a touch 
too strong and banned him 
for two days for bis use of the 
whip. 

Peslier’s judgment may not 
have been spot on, however, 
and he must thank High-Rise 
for a Herculean effort He was 
farther back than trainer 
Luca Cumani wanted turning 
for home, but the colt made 
rapid progress three out and 
then showed battling quali- 
ties to repel City Honours. 

The pair may meet again in 
the Irish Derby, but Peslier is 
not certain to be free and Cu- 
mani could be looking for an- 
other rider for his colt 

Cape Verdi, backed down to 
favouritism on the day, was 
the big disappointment of the 
race. She finished ninth to 
fuel opinion that it is expect- 
ing too much of a filly to take 
on the colts at Epsom, al- 


Cumani 

triumphs 

over 

adversity 


Chris Hawkins 


though her display was so 
poor that It must remain 
inconclusive. 

Simon Crisford, racing 
manager to Godolphin. com- 
mented yesterday: “Obvi- 
ously we're very disappointed 
and she was never travelling 
that well. We took a chance 
and it didn’t work. I'm sure 
Sbe*ll step back in trip now.” 

At least Godolphin had the 
satisfaction of seeing City 
Honours finish second. 

There was no lighter side, 
however, for O’Brien, whose 
three colts — Second Empire 
(8th), Saratoga Springs (10th) 
and King Of Kings (last) all 
ran badly. 

King Of Kings had a valid 
excuse, but Second Empire 
was found wanting and per- 
haps his apparently poor run 
in that controversial Irish 
Classic was nothing more 
than a fair reflection of his 
ability. 

In New York, Real Quiet 
Called by a nose to land the. 
American Triple Crown when 
beaten by Victory Gallop in 
the final leg, the Belmont 
Stakes over a mile and a half. 

Real Quiet, winner of the 
Kentucky Derby and JPreak- 
ness Stakes, was caught on 
the line, meaning that Af- 
firmed in 1978 remains the 
last colt to complete the Clas- 
sic treble. 

At Chantilly yesterday the 

Aga Khan’s fUly Zainta, rid- 
den by Gerald Mosse, edged 
out Abbatiale in a photo fin- 
ish to win the Prix de Diane 
Hermes (French Oaks). 
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Windsor runners and riders tonight 



Pontefract with form guide H Nottingham 
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F OR Luca Matteo Cu- 
mani, the urbane Ital- 
ian trainer who made 
Newmarket his home 22 
years ago. Saturday’s Voda- 
fone Derby victory of High- 
Rise was a triumph for tal- 
ent and quiet perseverance. 
In the last few seasons Cn- 
mani's star has been in de- 
cline. Ten years ago he won 
the Derby with Kahyasi for 
the Aga Khan, but the lat- 
ter's decison to quit British 
racing hit him hard. He lost 
40 horses and more fol- 
lowed as the general reces- 
sion saw the departure of 
some wealthy American 
owners. 

Then perhaps the biggest 
blow of all: Sheikh Moham- 
med hit on the Godolphin 
idea and Cumani. despite 
training Barathea to win 
the Breeders Cup Mile in 
1994, found himself down 
the pecking order. 

“Yes, I went down a rung 
or two in the Sheikh Mo- 
hammed operation when 
Godolphin came in. but I 
never lost faith; I always 
thought I could still train a 
bit,” said Cumani, reveal- 
ing the self-denigrating 
side of his nature that he 
likes to play up. 

Everyone knows, none 
more than Cumani, that he 
has one of the sharpest 
brains in racing, but 
remarks such as — “I was a 
little slow getting the grey 
matter going” — when 
asked when he first 
thought High-Rise might be 
a Derby colt, are typical of 
him . 

He has penetrating eyes 
and talks with a smile on 
his lips which suggests he 
knows a lot more than you, 
but Is not letting on. 

His father, Sergio, was a 
top trainer in Italy and it 
was natural for the young 
Cumani to be associated 
with horses, although he 
trained to be a doctor for 
three years. 

He gave up because: “I 
was too selfish and didn’t 
have enough of the mission- 
ary about me” and became 
champion amateur rider in 
1972. 

Then he came to England 
as assistant trainer to 
Henry Cecil, a period which 
coincided with Italian 
owner Carlo d'Alessio's 
association with the stable, 
resniting in successive 
2,000 Guineas victories 
with Bolkonskl' and Wol- 
low, ridden by Frankie Det- 
tori’s father, Gianfranco. 

Cumani set up on his own 
in 1976, quickly establish- 
ing a reputation for quality 
animals, and he lists the 
best horses he bas trained 
as Kahyasi, Tolomeo, Com- 
raanche Sun, Barathea, 
Markofdistinction, Only 
Royale and now High-Rise. 

Summing up the last few 
years, he said: “For a while 
I was playing in the pre- 
mier league with second 
division material — Fm 
just thankful I didn’t get 
relegated.” 
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• Today's meeting at Pontefract is subject tea 7am 
inspection. The Yorkshire course, which lost last 
Tuesday’s card owing to waterlogging, bas been hit 
by more rain. Norman Gan din. derk of the course, 
passed the track Qt for racing yesterday, but warned 
that the meeting would be in doubt if there is further 
appreciable rain. 
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Weekend results 


Swig Crystal 
Slots LuJ 
Grew Cart 
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Long night of the 
Sheepskin anorak 
in Rockney 
horror show 

r-\/^r"*r“r“K I I recruited mostly from Ma- 
J"KI — 'f' ” |\| I dame Tussaud's. The best the 
v/vxl II I I w I camera could manage on its 

sweep round the audience was 
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CVriomoui 1 F f onr h Rojj I cm ,*1 Second OLw- 

bilon '.inn ft; Cioalln 7 Australia 0. 

Hflty 7 Olwj 0: Rom jim 5 Moldova 1, South 
Allies 1 Iceland l. TunlMa4 Wales 0. 
Yugoslavia ) Switzerland I. 

WOUBTS WOULD CUP OUAU- 

FlUHj Palana 3 Republic o< irolana 0. 
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MTEHNATlOHALSi Australia 76 
England e, ZlmCuilrtMi 11 Wales 49. 
TOUR IUTCNBi Now South Wales 
10 Scotland 34. WceUam Proulncs 13 Ire- 
land 0 

PACIFIC RM CHAMPIONSHIP 

fToAyo) Japan 16 Hong Kong 17 


B, WMtan 30 Sancid 13 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL LEAGUE: 
Narad 13 i AuOUund IS Pnrwitt. 14 Eriv 
Mrw 16 PainunjU.) 30 Cimtuitnii 1 4 
NaiHI Syflnoy 50. Scnatl Sydney ft Sydiu-y 
City 30. Bulintun 16 Mutaamrie SS 
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Adam Faith and Tony Banks. « 
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Kcificr [Kenny Lynch], Adam Faith London 

o ^a and me, we all love you," said T: 0111 1 Beoiiey. cotton, d m 

Tarbuck. I think this was £££2"" 3 
meant as a ringing endorse- t swim 3. sun-, sovmneun 
merit from the British equlva- a ' v n»"tfop«iiaa 

I N some tilings I am with lent of Sinatra's rat-pack. Tar- w-ringm" 

Glenn — not necessarily on bie's mouse-pack. T: ForBTW ?, Eogor, Mdv>mq. 

individual selections but on Other "highlights” included (Tro*?* 
his general principle that per- a song from Vinnie Jones and b™rooi 
formers who are past their a poem from Craig Charles. G-MctSwa 113 
best, however popular they The only thing that stopped aicoj** 
may once have been, have no me demanding a licence fee 
place in this World Cup. Un- refund was the thought or the t. bhij. Giimour s. Bans, mo 
fortunately somebody at the look of startled pleasure on gj *"° 115 

BBC takes a different view, the feces of Chas and Dave T Alkor RuMD |, 

and booked Chas and Dave to when their agent phoned to au iddts 

appear on The Full Motty, say he had got them some , . £ ^ d l 
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I N some tilings I am with 
Glenn — not necessarily on 
individual selections but on 
his general principle that per- 
formers who are past their 
best, however popular they 
may once have been, have no 
place in this World Cup. Un- 
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and booked Chas and Dave to 
appear on The Full Motty, 


l's tribute to commenta- 1 prime-time on BBCl. 


tor John Motson. 

For younger readers. Chas 


There was a pure Seventies 
moment, when Motty was 


and Dave are the inventors of challenged to match some 
Rockney, an uncomfortable World Cup shirts with the 
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marriage of what we in the 
Seventies used to call rock 


countries they represented. 
The shirts were modelled by 


music to the Cockney music five women — dolly birds, 
hall tradition; jellied eels in Faithle, Tarble and Lynch ie 
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UtrERLCAOUa; Chtaiga Cubs 6 Cm- 
edgo WS S 1 1 2Lnns), Boston 2 NY Mats 9. 
Cincinnaft 7 Clovaland 1; Pllaburgii 6 
MinnesoU t. Tampa Bay 2 Montreal S; 
Toronto 7 Philadotptvii 8. Bui U more 3 
AUunLi 2; NY Yankees b Floilda l; Kouslon 
0 Kansas City 3; Mnsaukae 7 Duiail 
3. Texas 0 San Dingo 7: Anafteim 5 Cofa> 
rada 0; Soanle 4 Loa Angeles 0; Oak- 
land 2 Arizona 1 nilnns): Bauimore S At- 
lanta iCr. Boston □ NY Meta I. Chicago 
Cu&s 7 Chicago WS & MY Yankees 4 Flor- 
ida 7. Oakland 10 Arizona 5. Seattle 6 
Los Angdw 10: Toronio 6 Philadelphia 10. 
Tampa Bay b Montreal 7. ClndnriBli 1 
Cleveland 10. Pittsburgh 4 Minnesota 3 
tlflnns); Houston 6 Kansas Cliy 0. 
Milwaukee 3 Detroll ft Texas, 3 Ban Dioga 
ft. Anaheim 2 Colorado 1. 
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Cricket 


BASKETBALL 


HBAt Pirate: Utah ffl Chicago 93 
(senes, levin at 1-1) 

WOMEN'S WORLD CHAMPION- 
SHIP (Berlin)- SomUteafei Russia 02 
Australia 76. vinlteo Slates 93 Brazil 
79 Ptey -of* pl Ao e m 3-4: Australia 72 
Biozti 57. 5-Oi Spain 70 Umuanla 69 
7-8i Cuba 83 Slovakia 81 (atm 


The Sri Lanka spin bowlers 
Niros han Bandaratllake, with 
five for 36 to add to his four 
lirst-innings wickets, and 
Muttiah Muralitbaran, with 
three for 24, took the home 
side to victory by an innings 
and 16 runs in the second Test 
in Galle yesterday to square 
the series with New Zealand 
at l-l. The left-armer Bandar- 
atilake removed Chris Cairns 
with the third ball of the day 
as the last five New Zealand 
wickets fell in 43 minutes for 
only 20 runs. The third and 
final Test begins in Colombo 
on Wednesday. 
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BOXING 


PROFESSIONAL BILL (Liverpool) 
WHO kBorcowthwnlM aupw fraOu 
wriBbt t*B«i Buy TIwraND (Uvw- 
poal) bi Dean Pittue {London) ka 8. 
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that Chas and Dave gave the 


would probably call them — 
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75 69 68 T3 
69 7169 72 
72 70 63 73 
72 77 86 74 


world such deathless lyrics as tops to reveal whether Motty 


T: Ewans 2. S Wiliams 
Q EatonS 


*Tve got my beer in the side- 
board here, I don’t care ’cause 
Fsre got my beer in the side- 
board here”, and “My wife’s 
got more rabbit than Salns- 


had the right answer. But the 
comic invention did not stop 
there. At the end of the line 
was a David Mellor lookalike 
in a Chelsea shirt. Layer upon 


T: Monlhno. Munro, P Smltti 
G: Hewitt 2 
AH. 1.117 


PAfflodt 
DAotMrt* 
A Wall 


72 72 7288 
71 72 71 71 

74 65 74 72 
C« 73 71 73 

75 68 66 74 


LPOA EVIAN MASTERS: LracUna 
■teal Koran IGB'PO union vLalrc: 
■jmjrour/ 
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HAHrodoaon iSwel 70 6 9 7389 

281 

M Hgarth (Sara) 69 7C 72 70 

283 

A MIcftolM 70 7Q7171 

TJahraau 70 70 69 73 


bury's”, and thus richly de- layer. 

. _ English football's tendency 


Hal KR 

T: Kennedy. R Smltti 
G. Churl ns 3 
DG. Choi loa. Sttwry 


Dame Edna is 
funny and Rod 
Stewart has 
lived a little, but 
Motty does not 
have much of a 
tale to tell 


towards laddish yobbery still G.-^t£r ^2 
thrives, despite what Gary Da awiiand 2 
Lineker told Channel 5's Shot ^ 

Down In Flames, a documen- uwi 
tary about the life and death J. Vflr ^*" fld 

of Justin Fas han u. Lineker's pJfflffS,,., 
view was that football these t: chapman a. 
days would have no problem of fSui^s 1 
with a black gay Christian Am 93 s 
footballer like Fashanu. n nn hiiMi 

But Mick Dennis, a reporter t : k«t ?. asm 


R JaoqraBu (Fr) 

R Raff arty 

DHooraB 

TBIomlDen) 

JIMMVlFI 

PTMMotf |Ff) 

HAJteMttlSpl 


73 70 72 71 
69 7173 73 

69 72 72 73 

74 69 70 73 
73 70 70 73 

70 71 71 74 
70 6* 75 79 
68 72 7Q 78 


H Katayuhl , japan) 
H Dobson 

S Waugh 1 Airt) 


70 70 73 70 

71 70 72 70 
m 72 68 74 


73 71 73 87 
73 71 69 71 


T: Chapman 2. CHckJiw 2. Klmmell Z 


DCJarka 

p Mt irA o tl 

ICtenfclii (&pj 

g ora 

9ABeor(NZ) 

HRrate(lt) 


72 72 75 80 
70 73 7371 
70 74 71 73 
72 72 71 72 

70 71 7378 

71 71 72 78 
7563 70 73 
71 70 72 74 


C ORmala (Auf I 

BKouthlSp) 
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73 71 T2 71 
68 73 74 73 
73 68 73 72 
73 74 6» 74 
7269 70 78 


v*o was working in East g» ta -_ G ;qr 4 


T: Kwr Z. Aston, Farrell, Swarm 


R Muotz (Noth) 
C thiteltea (US) 
STtaMdn«i(Den) 


72 71 76 BB 
69 72 7C 71 
71 09 75 73 
74 7071 73 


K P iw u I t (Aull 
P Pika lAusl 
CKoehlSwoi 


73 71 73 71 
73 69 74 72 
67 74 70 77 


served their place in the dust- 
bin of cultural history, from 
where they were plucked by 


Anglia when Fashanu broke T . bos«* 3. m 
into the Norwich first team as i Hugm*. a m 
a teenager, disagreed. "Soccer 6 

can handle drunks, junkies, 
wife-beaters and various “SSrS^w-Nh 
other criminals, he said. & Armstreng 2 
“But it's not Comfortable with 
Christians and certainly not emh 


WakoftaU (24] 40 

T. Bostock 3. McDonald 2. Casey, 

I Hughes. A Hug has. Southernwood 
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M Plarial (R) 
ASndyml 
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63 74 76 T1 

75 7? 70 72 
7673 63 73 

76 70 70 73 
73 68 7 3 76 


t-STAK* 5 


the producers of this point- with overt homosexuals." 
less programme. This appeared to be some- 

Tbey the show with thing of an understatement if 
a song about Motson, which the dips of Justin's brother 
sounded to me like a retread John, taken from interviews 
of one they did some years in the early Nineties, were 
ago (sailed Snooker Loopy. We anythingtop by. 
art shots of the “celebrity” John Fadwnu spurned his 


n D'Aicy 2, Coyio. Wlndloy 
G: Roas 4, Ellis 


J TowBaand (US) 78 731 

( 10 ) IB WMteTlAus) 68 73 ; 

Wofeth BAEMIIAUS) 73 701 

iflfcMriSp) raw; 

( 10)28 ASteritefiM 7770; 

o. Wlndloy p carry 73 71 ( 
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c Watte 88 7574 TB 

PWDL F APIa HClfwan 71 72 73 70 
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70 74 73 78 
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74 73 74 70 

75 69 76 71 
74 7J 72 71 
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7076 74 72 
76 73 72 72 
78 74 74 78 


audience self-consciously brother, said neither he nor 
clapping along to Chas's his team-mates would be 


17 7 010 915 414 14 
17 B 1 10 364 40* 13 
IB 4 014 319 655 8 
IB 2 1 15 300 587 8 


9 H— ongoMBa (Fr) 78 74 74 78 

Also, 293 L Hac*noy 7360 73 7ft. 

294 K Marshall 77 70 74 73 298 U Sutton 

74 74 75 75. 298 J Fortws 74 75 77 73. 

□ Rout B2 72 7 1 74 80S SPronor 817773 

75 305 P Gf Ic- WhJtukrr 76 73 76 00 


BShowlAus) 


pikmking — or Dave’s; can happy staring a dressing- 
^npVthfl difference? - room with Justin and added 


aseow division 


iSK anyone ttILthe difference? — room with Jusun ana aoaea 

SS^wS^rxied darkly that fbottaQ was ‘like 


an experience wmen camea t 

poiSSSsofwtoysto 




when I oc- rank^Unless attitudes have 
. casionally used to cover meet- changed remarkably over the 
• .w5fte ffpntam Bright part sue or seven years, foot- 
, Schib at an old petwte^ ball a ; not the shiny modem 


T: Ruddy 2 
CL- Mamood 2 
LooraoWra Lynx 
T: Abram 2, Parsley 
a pjofwt* 

DO: Donna. Kelly 
Alt B12. 


M Stater (EnQ) 
BWMWa(Engi 
C Dafay (Wales) 




heme nert: Bristol. 

The .EuIl Motty was dearly 
a tide lh - search of a pro- 
gramme. The. show was de- 
signed to look like An Audi- 
ence With Dame Edna or Rod 
Stewart but whereas Dome 
imt i h is fanny, and Rod Stew- 
art has lived a little, Motty, 
bless hfm, does - not have 
much of a 'tale to telL He 
wears, a sheepskin coat, he 
knows- who- won the Third 
Division . North in 1962, 
and ... that’s it 

R did not heto that the celeb- 
rities. tad apparently been 


product the marketing types 

would have us believe. The 

English player is much as he Miodtei 
ever was, only richer, as 
Glpnn Hodcfle is finding. at. 44 a 

Shot Down In Elames was a Woft fHfl t . 
useful counterpoint to the r.Btam 
Hood of back-slapping Foot- 5i™g r3 
bafl’s^oming-Home nonsense T -. shn- 2 , , 

threat ^!°.. m ^ : i ! ?,r in nm S*SB 

vance of France *». Tne pro- ^ (^57 
gramme benefited frtan not 
hiding the character Daws ^ rey . 
grtiich contributed to Justin Booa* 
yastanu's downfelL “Classic 1 

Greek tragedy,” Dennis called oa Bonwe 
it, with some justification. ak na 
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ume-ttial: Mendnuie lu Luganol ISGoni- 
cfiar (Lfkrj Comma Tallo 39ml n 54sec: 

2 M Podenznno (til OI 29sec: 8 M Panlani 
lit) 3ft 4 M Valo CHI 31 . 9 P Tonkov 
(Rus) 35. 8 M 5erpelUnl IK1 1.01. 7 O Ca- 
mwizlna (SwiB) 1 14, 8 P Savaiaolil 
mi l.iftsAZuHeiSwnz) i Jft ioc-u 
M ellor iDen) 1 40 Stage 22 (Lugano. 
Sana ta Milan: ISTVmy 1 G Maneo Fagnlm 
[Ti) Saoco 4iu 40mln tSsec: 2 M 
5iitaa (ID Conrmo Tallo. 3 Z Spnjcn 
IPOII UopKO: 4 J Luis Ruomra I Eg) 

Kamo; 9 M Piccoll III) BrascialaL 8 M 
Gualdi (II) Paid: T N Lnda (hi Ballon; 

8 L MoAzanu i It i Comma TcHlo. 9 M Hv as- 
ms (Sloven; Candno Tollo: 10 M Sar- 
pellinl (II) Breecialai oil some Uma HbM 
bw ot 8 tlauilnoc 1 Panlani 
astir 40nvn 3?aoc: 2 TonkDv I mm 33sac; 3 
G Gueilni (III Polb 691. 4 Camefumo 
all? 18, 9 0 ClavaiD (Sp) Vilallcio 19.04; 8 
G Far earn lln Mape> 1BJ1 7 P Benim 
lid Asks 21 01 8 D De Paoli [IQ Ros Mary 
2135: 9 Savouieiii 25 W: io Garacrur 
2 Sl 58. 1 1 Poderoano 2922. 12 C Con- 
soles iCcai Kolmo 29 24. IS Lula Ru- 
tuora 31 2b: 14 A Zutrile (GwlQi Fesana at 
33 K. IS A NO« III! Awes 342ft. 18 L 
Piopoll ill) Sacca 35. 96. 17MoUer392ft 
18 P Lanffflncfil (HI Mapel 4006: 19 
R Sgombellun (It) Bresdalm 40 J3; 20 
Verio 40 XL 

DAUPHM8 LIBERS. Pr elogra (VII- 
louibaniui Fr. 5kml: 1 C Boardman (GB) 
GAN 5rru (I40.23SOC. 2 C Moreau (Fr) 
FesUna same nme. 3 L Jatotwri (Fr) On- 
Caal 3»oc. 4 D BaianowsU (Pol) US 
Postal st: 9 P Jot* or (Netnj Rabobank 4; e 
N Jalobert (Fr) Colhis 6, 7 R Soren- 
sen (NCB1I Rabonai* 8: 8T Bourn ulorvin 
(Fr| Big M01 9. 9 C Capsdla (Fr) Cofi- 
dl« at: IO R Verbruggna (Bel) Lotto 10. 
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uj AL--les-8aHis)' IjMNleg gbdnga) 1 L 
Jaioben rFf) Once 4br 57nrin Slooc 2 
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PIONSHIP (Ranby. Nods): 1 R Hayles 
(Team Brito) 49mm isoc I course ie- 
cordl. 2 C Nowton fToam B<1H)4»4S: 3 S 
Dangerbeld (Fastrack RT) 49 47: 4 M 
illmgwortb (Team Brin) 50.03: 5 J Clav 
(Team Qrtnl 50.16; 8 S Yales CToam 
Glean) 5045. Trams Team Brim 22949 
(Bnusl-i record). 


ICE HOCKEY 


NHL PLAV-OPPSi Wratern Craft 

Detroit ? Dallas 0 1 Detroit win series 4-2). 


MOTORCYCLING 


HLB OP MAN TTi Fmril Ora |4 

laps, 150.92 mtlm). 1 1 Simpson (Honda); 
2 M Rutter IHondn). 3 J Courtnoy 
I Honda), 4 S Beck (Kawasaki): S J Grtl- 
fiths (HmmuI; 8 □ Morris iCHrysallsl. 


MOTOR RACING 


Motor Sport 

When the Finn Tommi 
Makinen retired with electri- 
cal trouble after the first 
stage it was assumed that 
Cotin McRae would run away 
with the Acropolis Rally but 
it was his fellow Briton and 
the No. 2 Mitsubishi driver 
Richard Burns who took a 
□arrow but convincing lead 
in the first leg yesterday, 
writes David Williams. Bums 
profited when McRae over- 
shot a junction and spun his 
Subaru on the fourth of seven 
stages; he forged into a clear 
lead when the unlucky Bel- 
gian Bruno Thlry retired his 
Ford with a blown engine. 

Basketball 

Michael Jordan said he used 
"a tittle bit of Zen Buddhism” 
to stay calm and score 37 
points for the Chicago Bulls 
in game two of the best-of- 
seven National Basketball 
Association finals series with 
a 93-88 victory over the Utah 
Jazz. "I kind of forced myself 
to say. ‘hey, Tm going to enjoy 
this moment, it may not bap- 
pen again*," said Jordan, who 
along with the coach Phil 
Jackson and his fellow for- 
ward Scottle PIppen is tipped 
to leave the five-time champi- 
ons at the end of the season. 
With the series at 1-1. game 
three was to be played In 
Chicago overnight. 

Ice Hockey 

Goals by Larry Murphy and 
Sergei Federov allied to a 26- 
save shut-out from Chris 
Osgood ensured Detroit Red 
Wings, the defending champ- 
ions, would enter their third 
Stanley Cup final in four after 
beating Dallas 2-0 to clinch the 
semi-final series, writes Me 
Balchelder. The best-af-seven 
game series against the Wash- 
ington Capitals begins 
tomorrow. 




L£ MANS 24 HOUR RACE L ra dh g 
Oral •ftraPngei 1 A MflNiWvL AlcrilO/S 
OrsollJ iCBVFrlFrl Porsertta GT1 353 
lap?; S J MUftlieriU AtzenfB WoHek (Gor/ 
Ger/Fr) Porsche GH M at 1 lop. 3 K 
HaslttnoM SurukKM Kagcyamj (Japan) 
Nissan R390 QTi 4. 4 S O Rourto/T 
SugdttVS AuOeriMi lOfliGBAJS) McLaren 
FI GTR 0; S J Niaiaen/T Lagoree'M 
Knimm (Dem/Fr/Ger) Nissan R39DGT1 9: 
9 £ Conias/J LammerslA tlontermkii 
(Fi/Netti/li) Nissan R390 GT1 ft 7 D Brnfc- 
ham/A WoHaca/J Davies lAutwGB/GB) 
Panoz GT m 16. 8 W T jytoME V«n Do 
PbeWF Velez CanuBal/Sp) Forraii 
333 SP ift. 9 U KaLayamaTT SuzukUK Tsu* 
cniyo (Japan! Toyota GT Orm 25: 10T 
KivosawacS Motoyama-'M Kageyama 
u^jan) Nissan R390 GTi 32 laps. 
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tfli Round Hi Mettmurae ib.s (117j 
H aacMrn 1D.1D (70i. Gfrtfmns 128 1801 
Cailton 9S iG3i. iVm eras: ft 9 157) 

Pori Addetoo 7.13 (551. Fretnanne Docfcers 
17.13 (121) Bnibarw Ums 7.B [Ml. 
Wtosiwn Quill**}? 34.11 (i55i A*n*tte 
Cram 13 10 (E>5|. 


ACROPOLIS RALLY: Hrat ocagac 1 

R Burro/R Rem (GB1 Mibutssitt Carisms 
inr 18mm 282sec. 2 c Mefloa/N Grist 
(GB) Subaru lirtneza WRC ar 2.4sec; 8 D 
AunoJ-T) Girauttet (FH Toyota Corolla 
WRC n 7; 4 P Liaal/F Pons (It) Subaru Im- 
preza WRC 19 ft S J Knnkkunan/J 
Rupo(Fin) Foid Escort WRC 252; 8 F 
Loins 5meots (Bell Toyota Corolla 
WRC 31 6. 7 C SalnzTL Moya (Sp) Toyota 
Corolla WRC 48* 8 U MttcVT 
T homer iGm.'Swe) Mitsubishi Cartama GT 
55 ft 


SQUASH 


WMMtatOPB H (Pam) Mrainrak 
C Mow bt A Conoba 6-3 7-5 6-3 
DauUeai Ptart: J Btegb/F Hrao 
bate (Netti) ts M Knowtee/D Nastur (Bohr 
Csnj 6-3 3-55-3 


BASEBALL 


NATIONAL LEAGUB Sr Louis 2 Son 
Francisco 3 S: Loui& 4 San Francisco 5 
Hfinnsi 


SEATTU GRAND PfSXi Womwn 
OrsrU c Ite l ei 8 Rfat-Cterted lAus) M S 
Horner [Ena] 9-3, 9-6. 9-4; L Joy oi 
INZ) bt S Schone (Ger) 10-9. 9-2, 9-5: C 
Oara (Ausi bt F Gaavoa (Ena) 9-4. 

9-2. 9-4; c JteafeiMn lEng) w L Gherman 
(Eng) 9-J, 9-1. 9-0. «qmt fbiolw Hte- 
aortMM Joyce 9-0 9-2 9-1; ■ la e fciraw bt 
CmramtMWS-C. 


Sailing 

The 60-rooters Musto Perfor- 
mance Partners and Vic- 
torian Group were battling 
for the the lead just before the 
Eddy stone Lighthouse as the 
field of 41 in the Round Brit- 
ain and Ireland two-handed 
race fought south-westerly* 
winds gusting to 22 knots on 
the 230-mile first leg from 
Plymouth to Cork, writes Bob 
Fisher. Chris taw won the 
Hoya Royal Lymlngton Cup 
for the second successive 
year, beating the French for- 
mer world champion Ber- 
trand Pace 4-0 In the final, 

American Football 

Ralf Kteinmann kicked a 46- 
yard field goal in the 15th 
minute of overtime to give the 
visiting Frankfurt Galaxy a 
20-17 win over the Rhein Fire 
and ensure that next week's 
World Bowl final in Frank- 
furt will be a German derby 
writes Mike Carlson. After 
Rhein took a 17-7 lead before 
a DUsseldorf retard crowd of 
41,215, Kteinmann lacked a 
37*yard field goal to send the 
gam e into overtime. 
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Wurz off... the Austrian driver’s Benetton loses both front wheels as it tumbles in the crash which stopped the Canadian Grand Prix at the first bend photograph: cavo tayusr 

Schumacher survives mayhem 

Alan Henry in Montreal sees the German prevail as the McLarens drop out of an accident-torn race 


AVID Coulthard’s 
hopes of closing 
the championship 
gap on his 
McLaren team-mate Mika 
Hakkinen took another dent 
in a dramatic Canadian 
Grand Prix here yesterday | 
as both the Mercedes-en- 
gined cars retired with rare 1 
mechanical troable, fast- 
tracking Michael Schu- 
macher to his second victory 
of the season. 

The Ferrari driver, who 


beat Giancarlo Fisichella’s 
Benetton after a spirited 
showing by the young Ital- 
ian. now splits the McLaren i 
drivers in the standings. The 
season's seventh race for 
modi of its course was a de- 
struction derby but when j 
the smoke cleared. Schu- 
macher had closed to within 
12 points of Hakkinen and 
five ahead of the Scot. 

The race began on a nerve- 
jangling note after Ralf 
Schumacher stalled his Jor- 


dan-Honda from sixth place 
on the grid. Cars dodged in 
all directions to avoid the 
stationary machine, which 
meant the second half of the 
grid was well scrambled as 
it funnelled into the tight 
left-hander after the pits. 

Alexander Wort's Benet- 
ton attempted to oixtbrake 
Jean Alesi's Sauber going 
Into this turn but clipped 
the front of the Swiss car as 
Alesi moved over to make 
room for Helnz-Harald 


Frentzen’s Williams to take 
the racing line through. 

In a flash Wurz found 
himself lannched into a 
spectacular series of somer- 
saults, his car happily land- 
ing on its wheels in the 
gravel trap on the outside of 
the corner. Alesi. his Sauber 
team-mate Johnny Herbert 
and the Pro6t of Jarno Trnlli 
were also all involved and j 
red flags were waved. 

As less than two laps had 
been run, the grid lined up 


again to compete over the 
fbfl 69-lap distance. For the 
restart Alesi took the spare 
Sauber, Wurz the spare Ben- 
etton and Traill the spare 
Prost. Herbert’s Sauber was 
returned to the team garage, 
repaired and duly joined the 
race from the pit lane. 

But it was clearly not Ale- 
si's day. At the restart Ralf 
Schumacher barged past 
him going into the first cor- 
ner, spinning in the middle 
Of thw park and a gain scat- 


tering cars in all directions. 
This ended with Trulli’s 
spare Prost perched over the 
back of Alesi's Sauber. while 
Hakkinen suddenly slowed 
before limping round to 
retire at the end of the first 
lap with gearbox trouble. 
Out came the safety car and 
the field formed a queue. 

When the pack was finally 
unleashed at the end of lap 
five. Coulthard and Schu- 
macher began pulling 
relentlessly away from the 


field. Fisichelia holding 
third place ahead of the Wil- 
liams of Jacques Villeneuve 
, and Frentzen. 

Coulthard showed real 
grit to stabilise his lead over 
the pursuing Ferrari but 
that vanished when the 
s afe ty car came out for a 
second time between laps 14 
and 17 after the Arrows 
driver Pedro Diniz spun off 
and then resumed, scatter- 
ing clods of earth and grass 
all round the circuit 
On lap 19 Coulthard sud- 
denly slowed and the second 
McLaren trailed gently 
round to the pits to retire 
with an engine problem, 
allowing Schumacher 
through into the lead. 

.Amazingly, the safety car 
returned on lap 21 while de- 


j bris from Mika Sale's 
! crashed Arrows was cleared 
up, and Schumacher used 
the lull to make his first re- 
fuelling stop. 

What happened next was 
pure farce, or worse, as 
Schumacher emerged to 
find Frentzen’s Williams 
drawing level on the out- 
side racing line. The Fer- 
rari driver moved out and 
pushed Frentzen off, an as- 
tonishing display of reck- 
less driving. 

This left Fisichella's Ben- 
etton leading from Ville- 
neuve wholunged across 
the gravel trap which had 
claimed Frentzen. He man- 
aged to get back on the 
track only to be hit from be- 
hind by Esteban Tuero’s 
Minardi. 
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Across 


8 General resemblance to 
Hum ply Oumpty? (3-5) 

9 He cometh in play or cinema 
production (6) 

10 Allowing admission to ring 
enclosure (4) 

11 Lacking money for cake ( 10 ) 

12 It is hard-skinned and 
unfeefing, we bear (6) 

14 Fool's speech in production 
of Lear (8) 

15 Studs' list put on board (7) 

17 New rise to be paid now? 

Remains to be seen (7) 

20 It secures protection around 
the neck when carp’s fin is 
damaged (5-3) 

22 Quiet during (fey without a tot 

of noise (6) 

23 Pedestrian crossing ( 10 ) 

24 Crack shot (4) 

25 Rum loo embellished with gilt 

decoration® 

20 Lawyers reason it out® 

Down 


1 One always remembers the 

penal settlement (8) 

2 Club clique, we are tokl (4) 

3 Bags of money (6) 

WWUWPBBlPuniiigi ,^ 

TNs weeks winners of a ColBns 
Btfsh Dictionary are M. Boshier of 
sneffiao, Mrs. D. Edwards of Hom- 
gmmfi, Essex, J. S. Hutchings at 
F^rtcrd, Essex. John Power of 
Norttiwtch. Cheshire, and Christine 
Little of Harrogate. West Yorkshire. 
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4 Meets Sid and Joan when out 

(7) 

5 It's put out in the dance 
interval (6) 

6 Desire nice sort of divorce 
(6.4) 

7 Bill is to raise aid set sail for 
French port® 

13 Alibi tenor used to get release 
( 10 ) 

16 Store up memoir in novel 
form® 

18 Agitated prude and the kind 
of statue that agitates him (8) 

19 Annoyed when out of pain- 
killer (7) 

21 So rich a Wend of voices® 

22 Ways to get round flttfe 
children’s demands® ’. 

24 Father is up and about® 
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S Stack? Than caS our soMtorei* 
on 0691 33tt 238. CsBfr GOSt 60p 
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